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THE  EBBING  TIDE  OF  LIBERALISM.^ 


Were  the  present  Government  to  suffer  a  sudden  demise  in  its 
second  session,  its  epitaph  would  be  inevitable.  It  would  be 
recorded  as  having  made  innumerable  mistakes  and  some  peers. 
We  may  doubt  whether  persistence  in  office  can  in  any  case  better 
its  obituary.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  likely  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  having  worked  out  a  disastrous  destiny  to  which  the 
last  General  Election  w’as  only  a  deceptive  prelude.  The  reasons 
will  be  found  to  lie  not  in  the  faults  of  particular  men,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  sequel  will  prove  not  the 
personal  incompetence  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
his  colleagues,  but  the  impossibility  of  a  system.  The  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Government  was  created  prevented  it  from 
representing  anything  more  than  a  moral  interregnum.  On  the  one 
hand  it  had  the  great  negative  purpose  of  maintaining  free  trade. 
Upon  the  other  hand  it  was  committed  in  the  hope  of  maintaining 
that  policy  and  its  own  existence  to  a  number  of  positive  pur¬ 
poses  which  were  ruinous  to  its  free  trade  trusteeship  and  incom¬ 
patible  with  each  other.  The  Cabinet  in  its  wffiole  character  has 
been  a  Gladstone  Government  without  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  has 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  traditions ;  it  is  faced  by  all  the 
obstacles  to  which  he  himself  finally  succumbed,  and  it  has  had 
none  of  the  compelling  power  of  his  personality.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  does  his  best  to  mimic  the  voice  of 
Jupiter,  but  after  all  he  cannot  throw  the  bolts.  The  sequel  will 
1  furnish  Mr.-  Morley  wdth  materials  for  a  grim  appendix  to  his 
Life  of  Gladstone,  and  when  that  is  written  nothing  will  remain 
hut  to  shut  the  record  of  nineteenth  century  Liberalism.  No 
man  can  say  what  party  will  predominate  in  the  future,  or, 
indeed,  what  parties  wdll  struggle  for  the  mastery.  There  cannot 
he  disruption  on  one  side  of  politics  without  realignment  on  the 

(1)  This  article  -was  written  before  the  Colne  Valley  election,  where  the  result, 
as  at  Jarrow,  was  the  victory  of  Socialism  in  an  industrial  constituency  which 
Liberalism  had  always  previously  monopolised. 
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Other.  But  no  one  supposes  that  the  Liberal  party  can  endeavour 
to  extend  itself  across  the  whole  distance  that  separates  Lord 
Eosebery  from  ]Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  attempt  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  Irish  difficulty  in  the  middle,  without  breaking  clean 
asunder.  That  is  a  gap  which  no  engineering  genius  can  bridge 
by  any  structure  tirm  enough  to  bear  the  practical  wear  and 
tear  of  political  traffic.  Upon  the  one  side  there  is  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  rise  of  organised  Socialism  which  is  certain  to  increase 
in  strength  for  reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  the  new  Imperial  movement. 
It  is  not  clear  which  of  these  forces  is  likely  to  be  more  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  free  trade  }X)sition,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
country,  as  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  these  opposite  forces 
must  be  equally  destructive  of  the  post-Gladstonian  Liberalism 
which  is  making  its  last  hopeless  effort  to  exist  and  is  failing  the 
more  iugloriously  because  it  has  never  diagnosed  its  real  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Lord  Eosebery  is  beginning  to  stir 
after  a  period  of  judicious  effacement.  His  unrivalled  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  nerve  tells  him  that  there  is  a  change  of  wind  and  that 
the  hour  is  approaching  when  he  will  be  able  to  lay  fair  claim  to 
the  gifts  of  prophecy.  Cassandra  was  always  right. 

The  fatality  of  the  situation  was  inherent  in  the  character  of  the 
General  Election  itself.  We  can  only  understand  the  nature  of 
the  problem  when  we  recollect  that,  although  aggravated  in  its 
seriousness,  it  is  not  novel  in  its  elements.  Let  us  go  back,  for 
instance,  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  age  of  1880. 
The  triumph  of  Midlothian  even  then  had  united  heterogeneous 
forces  for  the  purposes  of  a  common  attack  without  being  able 
to  hold  them  together  for  the  purposes  of  a  common  policy.  Our 
new’  names  are  but  old  terms  writ  large.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his 
Liberal  Imperialists  in  the  shape  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  his 
equivalent  to  the  Labour  party  in  the  shape  of  w’hat  was  then 
dreaded  as  revolutionary  Eadicalism.  The  gap  was  not  so 
wide  as  that  over  which  the  present  Cabinet  is  compelled  to 
stretch,  but  the  Government  of  1880  collapsed  under  the  strain 
of  very  similar  conditions.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
unauthorised  programme.  It  w’as  evident  to  all  observant  men 
throughout  the  country  that  an  epoch  of  fission  had  been 
reached.  The  Whigs  were  bound  to  separate  from  their  Eadical 
associates  if  the  Liberal  party  was  to  continue  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  advanced  legislation.  At  that  point  Mr.  Gladstone 
created  the  great  diversion.  Home  Eule  was  not  a  phase  in  the 
normal  evolution  of  politics.  It  w’as  a  national  crisis  akin  to  the 
emergencies  of  w’ar.  In  its  effects  it  was  essentially  what  the 
geologist  would  call  a  catastrophe,  and  shattered  the  strata  of 
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public  life  crosswise  to  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage.  The  con¬ 
vulsive  and  arbitrary  character  of  that  controversy  seems  to 
i  the  present  writer  to  have  concealed  up  to  the  present  time  from 
I  the  majority  of  Liberals  and  of  Unionists  alike  the  more  per¬ 
manent  conditions  of  British  politics  in  the  democratic  era.  For 
along  period  every  broad  distinction  between  Eadicals  and  Tories 
disappeared  in  domestic  legislation.  The  Unionist  party  carried 
out  the  unauthorised  programme ,  pursuing  a  course  of  legislation 
so  advanced  that  no  Liberal  Government  could  have  attempted 
it  before  1886  without  falling  to  pieces. 

But  the  Gladstonian  party  lost  all  specifically  Liberal  and 
popular  functions.  It  endeavoured,  as  it  was  bound  to  do, 

I  to  perpetuate  the  tradition  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  party  of 
the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  committed  to  a  scheme 
of  Irish  autonomy  which ,  whatever  might  be  said  about  it  in  other 
respects,  had  no  logical  connection  with  Liberal  principles.  It 
raised  a  question  between  nation  and  nation.  It  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Have-nots  and  the  Haves.  It  was  not  upon  the  same  plane 
with  any  other  purpose  of  the  Kadical  party.  Home  Eule  did 
not  continue  the  old  controversies  at  all,  it  entirely  deflected 
and  confused  them.  It  satisfied  no  interest  that  was  distinc¬ 
tively  democratic ;  it  did  not  promote  in  any  w^ay  the  process  of 
transferring  political  jxawer  more  and  more  from  the  classes  to 
the  masses  by  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  ;  it 
was  no  part  of  the  work  of  social  reform ;  and  it  was  wholly 
separated  from  the  march  of  Nonconformist  aspirations  along 
what  may  be  called  the  third  great  line  of  Liberal  advance. 
As  a  result  of  the  great  diversion  of  1886,  the  normal  working 
of  the  party  system,  let  us  repeat,  was  totally  interrupted; 
the  true  character  and  direction  of  the  deeper  forces  in  English 
public  life  were  concealed ;  and  under  the  surface  of  the  Irish 
controversy  curiously  continued  in  many  of  these  effects  by  the 
^uth  African  crisis,  politics  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been 
gradually  working  back  to  a  point  from  which  the  developments 
already  threatened  in  1885  will  be  resumed  in  earnest.  After 
Air.  Gladstone’s  retirement,  when  the  Irish  question,  though 
nominally  occupying  first  place  upon  the  Liberal  programme,  had 
already  ceased  to  hold  first  place  in  Liberal  thought  and  purpose, 
the  older  difficulty  reasserted  itself  at  once.  Lord  Eosebery — and 
he  was  profoundly  right  in  the  opinions  which  he  had  not  the 
resolution  to  assert — regarded  the  path  of  progressive  Imperialism 
as  the  path  of  salvation.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Liberal 
narty  into^a  more  democratic  edition  of  the  Unionist  party.  To 
!rir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  friends  the  path  of 
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Imperialism  was  the  path  of  apostacy.  In  that  direction  they 
could  see  no  route  for  progress  at  all,  but  only  the  open  road  of 
reaction.  We  all  know  the  results.  Incompatibility  of  political 
temperament  more  even  than  divergence  of  opinion  upon  par- 
ticular  questions  induced  Lord  Eosebery  to  lay  down  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Liberal  party.  For  a  long  period  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  any  coherent  Liberal  administration  could  be 
formed.  The  differences  between  the  two  wings  of  that  party 
were  bitter  and  notorious.  But  they  were  only  acute  and 
obstinate  because  they  were  real.  The  sequel  has  shown  that 
they  have  not  been  removed. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  a  party  may  be  restored  to 
office  by  an  unparalleled  majority  without  being  restored  to  even 
tolerable  solidarity.  The  Liberal  party  believed  itself  to  be 
saved  for  all  time  by  circumstances  which  were  purely  temporary, 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Education  Act  had  revitalised  the  power  of  dissent 
in  politics,  and  had  placed  that  force  once  more  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  successors.  The  Irish  party  were  on  the  same 
side  upon  their  owm  account.  The  Labour  party  were  there 
because  sentiment  and  calculation  alike  led  them  to  believe  that 
the  shortest  way  to  success  was  to  denounce  what  they  called  the 
crimes  and  foilies  of  Imperialism  and  all  its  works,  and,  above 
all,  to  hold  up  to  democratic  execration  the  waste,  bloodshed,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  incompetence  of  a  capitalist  war.  Chinese  labour 
gave  all  these  allies  a  cry  as  well  fitted  as  any  ever  known  to 
madden  popular  prejudice.  The  South  African  strain  had  led 
of  itself  to  the  temporary  exhaustion  of  Imperial  feeling. 
Again,  and  not  less  important,  the  recent  judicial  decisions  laying 
open  the  funds  of  organised  labour  to  the  attacks  of  federated 
capital  had  mobilised  the  whole  force  of  the  trades  unions,  j 
These  were  advantages  in  themselves  wffiich  must  have  swept  the 
Unionists  out  of  power  and  swept  the  Liberals  into  it,  whatever 
differences  amongst  themselves  might  remain  to  be  settled  when 
they  got  there.  But  upon  the  top  of  it  all  came  the  fiscal  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Unionist  party  was  stricken  in  its  turn  by  internal 
dissensions ;  in  its  attempt  to  cling  to  office  after  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  resignation,  it  stood  paralysed  in  an  attitude  of 
ignominy  ;  it  was  a  subject  during  that  unhappy  period  for  popular 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  its  Parliamentary  proceedings  were 
a  godsend  to  its  opponents.  Finally,  Liberalism  and  its  allies 
w'ere  able  to  exploit  the  cry  of  free  food.  A  party  in  difficulties 
was  never  favoured  by  a  more  astounding  run  of  good  luck. 
That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  it  was  gamblers’  luck.  They 
had  got  into  power  upon  a  negative.  Their  own  problems  had 
not  been  solved  by  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  their 
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opponents.  They  had  simply  been  taken  from  the  position  which 
enabled  them  to  conceal  their  difficulties  and  had  been  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  difficulties  were  bound  to  be  exhibited. 

We  can  now  recognise  very  clearly  wffiat  was  the  greatest  dis¬ 
advantage  of  all.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  came  into 
power  with  three-fourths  of  the  House  of  Commons  behind  him. 
His  nominal  following  consisted  of  three  definitely  separated 
groups  forming  a  far  more  miscellaneous  alliance  than  any  of  the 
coalitions  which  England  has  never  loved.  There  was  the  Irish 
party,  whose  case  is  understood.  They  were  compelled  to 
promise  their  constituents  the  certainty  of  concessions  which  they 
knew  they  were  not  to  receive.  They  had  to  compromise  their 
allies  in  England  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  existence  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends  hoped  to  hold  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  and  counted  upon  forcing  it 
further  than  it  was  inclined  to  proceed.  Liberals,  upon  the 
other  hand,  had  committed  themselves  upon  the  old  fatal  question 
before  they  realised  that  their  majority  would  be  independent 
and  overwhelming.  Unionist  Free  Traders  were  promised  that 
no  Home  Rule  would  be  introduced.  Nationalists  were  promised 
that  the  first  instalment  of  Home  Rule  would  be  granted.  What 
is  the  strange  cause  of  this  foolish  blindness  which  falls  upon 
casuistical  men  inducing  them  to  maintain  to  all  the  world  and 
even  to  themselves  that  they  are  perfectly  sincere  and  consistent 
when  they  are  giving  opposite  and  irreconcilable  pledges  upon 
the  same  question?  Neither  of  the  promises  in  these  cases  can 
be  entirely  fulfilled  or  altogether  evaded  without  embarrassment 
and  discredit,  and  the  dexterous  op^xartunist  who  has  six)ken 
with  two  voices  for  the  sake  of  gaining  office  finds  himself  caught 
between  two  fires  when  he  gets  there.  As  a  result  of  the  General 
Election,  the  Irish  members  found  themselves  more  imjX)tent 
than  in  any  former  Parliament  since  1885.  And  yet  the  Home 
Rule  entanglement  has  continued  to  exercise  the  most  fatal  of 
all  adverse  influences  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Government. 

Parallel  to  the  Nationalist  group,  however,  was  the  Labour 
Representative  group.  The  appearance  of  this  body  was  hailed 
with  extravagant  rejoicings  and  adulation  by  Liberal  spokesmen 
and  the  ^Ministerial  Press.  But  nothing  could  disguise  the  fact 
that  this  section  had  its  own  leader,  its  own  Whips,  its  own 
treasury,  its  own  programme,  and  its  own  purposes.  The  main 
object  of  the  Labour  party  was  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two^^  Since  the  Unionist  party  had  already  been  brought 
flown  to  an  irreducible  minimum  of  Parliamentary  strength,  since 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  held  after  the  General 
Election  nine-tenths  of  the  seats  which  IMr.  Keir  Hardie  and 
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his  friends  hoped  to  secure,  it  is  not  plain  why  Liberals  pure  and 
simple  should  have  hailed  with  joy  the  independent  entry  into 
the  House  of  Commons  of  a  Labour-Socialist  group.  The  Irish 
and  the  Socialist  parties  may  be  anything  you  please,  but  they 
are  not  Liberal.  Their  very  existence  must  be  a  cause  of 
uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  weakness  to  any  Liberal  Ministry. 

Finally,  take  the  more  regular  and  declared  followers  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Their  number  was  nominally 
enormous.  They  mustered  something  like  400  members.  They 
possessed  a  large  majority  over  all  other  sections  of  the  House 
put  together.  In  appearance  they  formed  a  Liberal  party 
proper.  Its  size  wms  imposing  ;  its  materials  were  incoherent  in 
the  extreme.  It  was  not  so  much  a  party  as  a  congeries  of 
parties.  It  included  a  second  Trade  Union  group,  unable  to 
offer  any  decisive  op^xisition  to  independent  labour.  It  included 
a  large  section  of  Nonconformists  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
education ;  and  a  Welsh  section  which  cared  for  little  but  local 
disestablishment.  There  wms  an  advanced  school  of  thought 
w'hose  refusal  to  profess  the  full  Socialist  creed  is  based  chiefly 
upon  tactical  considerations,  but  who  are  in  entire  sympathy 
with  that  line  of  thought  and  are  ready  to  vote  for  any  instalment 
of  practical  Socialism  wdiich  it  is  possible  for  the  Labour  party 
to  propose.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  capitalist 
minority,  the  Imperialist  knot,  each  numerically  small,  but  in 
every  other  respect  disproportionately  powerful.  Both  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  semblance  of  a  united  party  have 
been  and  are,  doubtless,  still  prepared  to  make  concessions  that 
they  hate ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  be 
driven  in  the  direction  of  anti-imperial  policy  or  in  that  of  anti¬ 
capitalist  finance.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  w^hatever  upon  this 
head — that  the  manufacturing  middle-classes,  no  matter  to  which 
party  now'  belonging,  will  fight  far  more  powerfully  for  their 
money  than  the  squires  have  been  able  to  fight  for  their  land. 
The  analysis  up  to  this  point  shows  by  itself  that  a  party  was 
never  less  fitted  to  grapple  wuth  the  tasks  of  positive  politics  than 
was  the  unparalleled  majority  of  January,  1906.  The  optimism 
with  which  Liberals  regarded  the  situation  then  created  seems 
more  and  more  inexplicable. 

Above  all  there  was  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  over  all  comers.  Liberalism  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies  had  polled  no  majority  at  all.  Under  a  conjunction 
of  circumstances  more  favourable  than  can  ever  again  recur, 
Ministerialists  pure  and  simple,  even  when  uncontested  con¬ 
stituencies  are  reckoned  for,  polled  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  national  vote.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
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Liberalism  pure  and  simple  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
vaunting  its  unprecedented  triumph,  had  returned  to  office  with¬ 
out  having  a  majority  of  the  electorate  behind  it.  Upon  that  fact 
the  House  of  Lords  stands  secure.  Let  us  sum  up  this  examina¬ 
tion.  The  loose  coalition  of  five  hundred  members  supposed  to 
have  been  returned  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  Liberal  principles, 
and  the  present  Ministry,  consisted  of  three  separate  parties, 
and  the  largest  of  the  three  was,  in  its  turn,  divided  into  more 
numerous  and  heterogeneous  groups  than  any  party  had  ever 
included  in  its  ranks  before.  There  was  not  one  main  question 
of  politics  iqx)n  which  the  five  hundred  or  a  majority  among 
them  were  thoroughly  agreed.  They  w’ere  not  agreed  upon 
the  Irish  question,  nor  upon  the  right  solution  of  the  educational 
difficulty,  nor  upon  social  reform,  nor  upon  the  best  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords ;  not  agreed  upon  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  India  and  Egypt,  nor  upon  the  attitude  to  be  adopted 
towards  the  self-governing  Colonies,  nor  upon  the  strength  at 
which  the  services  should  be  maintained,  nor  upon  the  spirit  which 
should  guide  our  foreign  |x)licy ;  not  agreed  upon  the  system  on 
which  the  future  government  and  legislation  of  this  country  shall 
be  financed.  From  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance  out  of  the 
General  Election  the  unparalleled  majority  was  a  heap  of  rubble 
with  a  few  blocks  of  concrete  embedded  in  it.  The  question 
was  whether  the  mass  of  jarring  fragments  w'ould  be  compacted 
or  scattered.  We  can  now  see  not  only  what  the  sequel  has 
actually  been,  but  that  some  further  consequences  are  already 
easy  to  predict. 

Take  each  of  the  chief  disintegrating  influences  in  turn.  Upon 
the  one  hand  the  hopes  built  upon  the  supposed  character  of 
the  Wyndham-lMacDonnell  correspondence  have  been  blown  to 
air:  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  drafted  wdth  the  connivance  of  the 
Irish  members  has  been  flung  back  into  the  faces  of  Ministers 
by  the  Irish  people.  Upon  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  to  evade 
Home  Eule  without  repudiating  Home  Rule,  to  promote  that 
policy  without  avowing  it,  has  led  straight  to  the  struggle 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  Liberalism  in  that  respect  staggers 
under  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  Irish  question.  The  con¬ 
troversy  cannot  be  argued  apart  from  Home  Eule.  It  had  its 
origin  twelve  years  ago  in  a  course  of  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  peers  which  was  subsequently  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
verdict  of  the  people.  The  present  conflict  is  a  battle  of  life 
and  death  for  Liberalism  and  for  all  its  causes.  But  what  are 
the  real  conditions  and  the  real  prospects  of  this  campaign?  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  have  taken  a 
course  which  is  fatally  ambiguous,  and  must  make  it  impossible 
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to  arouse  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  which  a  bolder  crusade  might 
have  excited.  After  thirteen  years  of  meditation  upon  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  most  perplexing  problem  confronting  any 
political  party  in  the  world,  Ministers  have  proposed  to  abolish 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  while  nominally  preserving 
its  existence.  But  this  is  shirking  an  issue,  not  raising  it;  and 
shirking  an  issue,  whether  in  argument  or  conduct,  is  the  one 
political  sin  that  the  sporting  instinct  of  democracy  never  forgives. 
If  all  Second  Chambers  are  evil,  let  the  House  of  Lords  be  ended. 
If  it  is  only  a  bad  form  of  Second  Chamber,  let  it  be  mended. 
But  leaving  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords  unaltered, 
and  setting  up  behind  that  veil  a  single-chamber  system — endow¬ 
ing  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Socialist  majorities  may  ulti¬ 
mately  rule,  with  an  unchecked  power  such  as  never  has  been 
possessed  by  any  other  legislative  assembly  in  the  world— that 
is  a  course  for  which  the  approval  of  the  country  is  quite  unlikely 
to  be  won. 

It  is  urged  that  when  the  Unionists  are  in  office,  the  revising 
functions  of  the  2^^'crs  are  suspended  and  a  single-chamber 
system  is  jiractically  established  under  every  Conservative  regime. 
That  is  undoubtedly  true.  Every  sincere  politician  admits  it 
to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  constitution.  But 
if  this  is  a  genuine  argument  it  means  that  the  upper 
chamber  is  defectively  constituted.  It  is  a  reason  for  altering 
the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  not  for  destroying  its 
powers.  It  is  a  reason  for  securing,  if  possible,  a  fairer  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  peers,  but  not  for  the  abolition  of  those 
functions.  We  have  no  written  constitution.  We  have  no  refer¬ 
endum.  nor  could  that  device  be  introduced  without  endangering 
the  stability  of  Ministries  and  promoting  the  purposes  of  groups. 
Under  the  method  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  proposes, 
the  House  of  Commons  could  carry  anything  or  destroy  anything 
by  a  bare  majority.  It  could  pass  into  law'  measures  which  the 
country  had  never  been  consulted  upon  and  had  never  approved. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  a  word,  could  sweep  away  any 
institution  at  will.  It  could  confiscate  any  interest.  A  bare 
majority  could  abolish  everything  or  perpetuate  itself.  Such  a 
proposal  might  make  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution 
start  aghast  from  their  graves,  though  they  doubtless  went  to 
the  other  extreme  in  the  system  of  elaborate  checks  and 
guarantees  by  which  they  hoped  to  secure  a  stable  yet  vigorous 
State,  a  strong  executive,  deliberate  legislation,  and  balanced 
progress.  Eadical  grievances  against  the  House  of  Lords  are 
capable  of  being  represented  as  serious.  But  the  grievances 
will  appear  trivial  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  by  comparison 
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with  the  monstrous  and  perilous  absurdity  of  the  remedy 
proposed.  The  Liberals  throw  away  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  position  to  begin  with.  They  cannot  make  the  controversy 
turn  round  the  question  of  what  the  House  of  Lords  has  done 
with  them.  The  argument  will  rage  round  the  question  of  what 
they  propose  to  do  with  the  House  of  Lords.  ^Nominally  attack¬ 
ing,  the  Ministerialists  have  put  themselves  in  reality  upon  their 
defence.  They  are  not  proposing  to  establish  a  more  impartial 
House  of  Lords.  They  are  proposing  to  establish  the  omnipotence 
of  any  majority,  good  or  bad,  large  or  small,  genuinely  repre¬ 
sentative  or  not,  moderate  or  rabidly  fanatical,  which  may  exist 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  in  reality  quite  a  different 
question  from  what  Ministers  meant  to  raise,  and  their  strange 
mistake  in  logic,  their  incredible  blunder  in  tactics,  will  probably 
destroy  them.  Second  chambers  exist  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  act  as  a  serious  check  upon  the  aberrations  of  first  chambers. 
To  at  least  half  the  nation  the  very  existence  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  the  sometime  party  of  the  peojile  is  sure  of  the  people’s  sup- 
jtort  why  do  they  not  dissolve?  That  is  the  question  which  de¬ 
mands  an  answer  in  the  mind  of  the  plain  man.  Even  the  terms  of 
the  recent  motion  against  the  ]>eers  are  less  prejudicial  to  iMinis- 
terial  prospects  than  is  their  reluctance  to  force  conclusions  upon 
the  issue.  They  complain  that  an  unparalleled  majority  is  set  at 
naught.  They  declare  that  a  Liberal  Government  finds  itself 
paralysed  under  the  same  constitutional  conditions  which  would 
make  a  Unionist  Government  omnipotent.  They  protest  that 
the  energies  of  the  most  democratic  House  of  Commons  ever 
known  are  already  sterilised  by  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  a 
hereditary  Chamber ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  situation  is  a 
farce.  It  is.  But  why  do  they  prolong  the  farce?  Why  do 
they  take  no  steps  to  draw  the  curtain  upon  it?  They  imagine, 
of  course,  that  they  are  manoeuvring  for  a  better  fighting  position. 
But  all  Governments  grow  weaker  as  they  grow  older,  and  the 
present  Government  is  already  past  the  freshness  of  its  youth. 
It  cannot  expect  to  reverse  the  experience  of  all  previous  IMinis- 
tries,  and  to  become  more  popular  as  it  proceeds.  But  it  flings 
down  the  gage  of  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  declares 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  fight  for  at  least  eighteen  months. 
This  policy  can  make  no  other  impression  upon  the  democratic 
mind  than  that  the  Government  at  heart  is  frightened  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  that  is  the  impression  which  is  likely  to 
be  fatal.  There  has  been  not  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  the 
country  since  the  Education  Bill  was  rejected.  At  the  by-elections 
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Liberalism  continues  quietly  but  steadily  to  lose  votes.  Upon  = 
every  probable  calculation  the  chances  of  success  must  diminish 
the  longer  a  dissolution  is  postponed.  The  extraordinary  feature  = 
in  these  proceedings  is  that  they  amount  to  a  tame  repetition  of  = 
the  policy  of  ‘  ‘  filling  up  the  cup  ’  ’  which  only  resulted  once 
before  in  filling  up  a  cup  of  sorrow  for  the  Liberal  party,  and 
in  forcing  them  to  drink  it  to  the  lees.  I 

In  any  case  there  is  the  Labour  party,  and  this  is  the  factor  ^ 
which  is  evidently  destined  to  make  the  existence  of  the  present  j 
Liberal  party  impossible.  We  have  seen  that  even  at  the  last  ? 
General  Election  the  Ministerialists  did  not  secure  a  majority  ! 
of  the  nation.  They  polled  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  * 
vote  throughout  the  country.  The  Labour  party  polled  aW  1 
9  per  cent.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  these  conditions  are  ! 
likely  to  be  more  favourable  in  the  future?  The  question  at  the  | 
last  General  Election  was  how  the  percentages  we  have  just  j 
given  were  to  be  interpreted.  The  Liberals  at  the  outset  declared 
that  their  interests  and  those  of  Labour-Socialism  were  sub¬ 
stantially  one,  that  co-operation  between  the  two  parties  was 
assured.  When  that  brief  harmony  was  rudely  disturbed,  the 
Ministerialists  declared  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  supporters 
had  been  returned  for  the  most  part  by  Liberal  votes.  The 

Socialist  group  retorted  that  many  Liberal  members  owed  their 

seats  to  the  votes  of  Independent  Labour.  Eecent  events  have 
done  something  to  decide  this  delicate  controversy.  In  the  Jarrow 
election  Labour-Socialism  w’on  the  seat  in  a  fight  for  its  own  hand 
against  all  other  parties.^  The  Liberal  candidate  in  a  division 
alwmys  held  by  his  party  under  the  old  conditions  was  barely 
able  to  poll  one-fourth  of  the  total  votes  in  one  of  the  most 
democratic  constituencies  in  the  country.  There  has  never  been 
a  more  startling  fact  in  the  electoral  history  of  Liberalism.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Labour  party  at  the  last  General  ! 

Election  did  not  reveal  the  full  measure  of  its  strength,  and  j 

that  many  of  its  votes  were  given  upon  that  occasion  for  Liberal 
members,  where  no  candidate  of  “the  Group  of  Toil”  was 
available.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  significance  of  this  | 
fact  is  far  graver  than  even  candid  Radicals  are  minded  to  admit.  1 
The  Labour  party  wdll  not  disappear ;  it  will  increase.  Without 
a  Labour  party,  Liberalism  represents  a  permanent  minority  of 
the  people.  In  a  typical  industrial  constituency  like  Jarrow, 
which  it  formerly  monopolised,  it  is  in  a  minority  by  comparison 
with  the  Unionists  themselves.  A  similar  statement  would 
probably  be  true  of  the  whole  country.^  If  Unionists  polled  some- 

(1)  Socialism  has  since  won  at  Colne  Valley  a  victory  even  more  remarkable. 

(2)  Even  at  Colne  Valley  the  Unionists  improved  their  position  by  comparison 
with  Radicalism. 
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thing  like  43  per  cent,  of  the  national  vote  under  conditions  of 
unprecedented  disadvantage,  they  may  well  expect  to  win  the 
support  of  nearly  half  the  nation  or  more  in  any  future  contest. 
If  Liberalism  did  not  poll  half  the  nation  for  its  owm  programme 
at  the  last  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  it  must  expect  at  coming 
General  Elections  to  do  something  worse,  and  much  w’orse. 
Socialism  is,  undoubtedly,  gaining.  Tariff  reform  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  new’  Imperialism  are  undoubtedly  gaining. 
But  nothing  that  Liberalism  separately  stands  for  is  gaining. 
The  important  fact  about  that  party  is  that  it  has  become  a 
permanent  minority  of  the  people.  Positions,  however,  have 
been  defined  in  this  respect,  that  the  Labour  group  means  to 
fight  for  its  own  hand,  and,  while  willing  to  absorb  or  dominate 
the  Liberal  party  to  any  extent,  it  is  not  otherwise  wdlling  to 
assist.  The  Socialist  leaflets  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Jarrow  election  held  up  Ministers  and  all  their  works  to  merci¬ 
less  ridicule.  The  electors  in  the  division  were  urged  to  do — 
what?  Precisely  to  “  vote  against  this  Government  of  timidity, 
make-believe,  and  compromise.”  Liberalism  was  indicted  upon 
eleven  counts  in  one  uncompromising  leaflet,  and  w’as  hanged 
on  all  of  them.  The  document  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 
“What,”  it  asks,  “has  the  Liberal  Government  done?”  and 
gives  the  answ’ers  as  follow  :  — 

1.  Failed  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  at  the  General  Election  to  imme¬ 
diately  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Chinese  slavery  under  the  British  Flag, 

2.  Imprisoned,  without  trial,  the  leaders  of  popular  movements  in  India. 

3.  Introduced  an  Irish  measure  scornfully  rejected  by  the  Irish  people. 

4.  Bungled  the  Education  Question,  and  alienated  many  of  their  Noncon¬ 
formist  supporters  by  their  half-hearted  methods  and  measures. 

5.  Offered  the  Trade  Unionists  a  sham  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  which  had  to 
be  re-shaped  by  the  Labour  Party. 

6.  Refused  political  rights  to  women. 

7.  Went  back  on  their  promise  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  unemployed 
problem. 

8.  Failed  in  two  successive  Budgets  to  tax  unearned  incomes  and  so  find 
money  for  old  age  pensions. 

9.  Tried  to  satisfy  temperance  advocates  with  vague  promises  of  legislation 
repeatedly  postponed. 

10.  Shirked  an  autumn  Session,  during  which  arrears  of  social  reform  might 
have  been  overtaken. 

11.  Have  opposed  Labour  candidates  in  every  bye-election. 

This  is  the  kind  of  attack  which  is  heard  on  every  Labour  plat¬ 
form  throughout  the  country,  and  appears  in  every  Labour  new’s- 
paper.  It  enables  every  Unionist  candidate  to  point  out  how 
irell  these  Progressives  love  one  another ;  doubt ,  hesitation ,  and 
pain  are  caused  in  the  minds  of  working  men,  especially  of  the 
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younger  generation,  who  have  never  voted  against  Eadical  candi¬ 
dates  before ;  and  whether  they  vote  for  Labour,  or  vote  for 
tariff  reform,  or  abstain.  Liberalism  loses.  The  situation,  then, 
is  this  :  Socialism  is  the  waxing,  Liberalism  is  the  waning,  force. 
Already  the  latter  cannot  poll  half  the  nation  without  the  aid 
of  the  former,  and  the  time  is  approaching,  though  it  may  be 
yet  a  few  years  on  the  way,  when  no  Itadical  iMinistry  will  be 
able  to  take  office  without  Nationalist  or  Socialist  support.  In 
that  case,  the  price  exacted  would  be  one  that  a  strong  body 
of  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  large  section  of 
that  party  in  the  country  are  not  prepared  to  pay.  The  data  of 
the  next  General  Election  must  be  obtained  before  these  calcula¬ 
tions  can  be  verified  or  disproved,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  them.  Few  Liberals  believe  that  they  will  long  be  able  to 
obtain  majorities  within  the  House  of  Commons  or  without  except 
by  alliance  with  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends.  But  the 
real  purpose  of  these  latter  is  to  smash  Liberalism  and  to  succeed 
it.  If  their  purposes  were  less  extreme,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  present  Liberal  party  as  we  have  known  it,  and  as  it  still 
exists,  to  hold  office  upon  the  Labour  party’s  terms,  except  after 
a  new  split  as  disastrous  as  the  Home  Rule  disruption.  That  is 
clearly  what  we  are  coming  to,  and  perhaps  quickly,  and  with 
certainty.  The  Liberal  Imperialists  and  a  large  number  of  the 
successful  business  and  professional  men  in  the  party  who  have 
rather  worshipped  at  the  rival  tabernacle  are  approaching  a 
situation  such  as  faced  the  Whigs  in  1885.  From  the  Socialist 
point  of  view  they  are  all  Egyptians,  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  they  will  remain  in  any  Radical-Socialist  combination  of  the 
future  as  tame  victims  for  the  spoiler. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  asked  wdiere  free  trade  enters  into  this 
problem.  The  answer  is  that  adhesion  to  free  trade  cannot  of 
itself  provide  a  basis  for  a  party,  and,  in  spite  of  the  initial 
advantage  reaped  by  Liberalism  from  the  fiscal  controversy,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  result  already  has  not  been  to 
diminish  the  prospect  of  holding  Liberalism  together.  This  view 
will  seem  at  first  sight  paradoxical,  but  the  argument  upon 
which  it  depends  may  be  very  clearly  stated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  issue  of  the  future  will  be  opened  by  rival 
attempts  to  alter  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The  present  writer 
entirely  agrees,  though  from  a  very  different  ]ioint  of  view, 
with  the  contention  of  Unionist  free  traders  that  old  age  pensions 
cannot  be  granted  without  making  the  tariff  inevitable  or  taxing 
capital  to  death.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  old  age  pensions 
must  inevitably  form  part  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  future. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  instance,  is  pledged 
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to  grant  them.  He  could  not  repudiate  his  pledge  without  ruin¬ 
ing  his  party — since  there  could  be  no  surer  way  of  assisting  the 
Socialists  to  sweep  the  country  than  by  leaving  them  a  monopoly 
of  the  demand  for  old  age  insurance.  And,  again,  as  the  Spec¬ 
tator  ix)ints  out,  if  old  age  pensions  are  granted,  what  becomes 
of  free  trade?  But  if  the  Liberal  party  would  be  ruined,  as  most 
Liberals  believe,  by  not  granting  old  age  pensions,  what  becomes 
of  free  trade?  These  are  searching  questions,  and  open  a 
chilly  vista  for  orthodox  economists.  Tariff  Reformers,  like 
this  writer,  have  not  invented  the  dilemma.  They  have  only 
borrowed  it  from  the  defenders  of  the  present  fiscal  system.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  supporters  would  simply  change  the  Spectator’s 
way  of  putting  it  by  eliminating  the  “if.”  They  believe  it  to 
be  certain  that  old  age  pensions  will  come,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  their  absolute  conviction  that  the  tariff 
must  come.  No  one  can  suppose,  when  Germany  is  preparing  to 
extend  her  present  magnificent  insurance  system  against  acci¬ 
dent,  sickness,  infirmity,  and  age,  that  the  Statute  Book  in 
this  country  can  be  shut  upon  social  reform.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
may  well  desire  that  this  doctrine  of  the  new  individualism 
should  be  adopted  by  both  .the  Liberal  and  the  Unionist  parties, 
for  it  would  assuredly,  in  Timon’s  phrase,  “  ruin  them  all.” 
Social  reform  in  this  country  will  undoubtedly  be  extensive  and 
expensive.  It  cannot  be  avoided  without  promoting  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  of  undiluted  Socialism  itself.  It  cannot  be  carried 
out  either  by  the  Unionist  or  by  the  Liberal  party  in  its  present 
shape,  upon  the  basis  of  free  trade  finance. 

The  Unionist  party  has  already  made  its  choice,  for  it  cannot 
abandon  its  tradition  of  constructive  progress ;  it  unflinchingly 
believes  that  direct  taxation  ought  not  to  be  unfairly  in¬ 
creased,  and  cannot  be  piled  up  indefinitely  without  break¬ 
ing  the  mainsprings  of  enterprise ;  it  holds  that  the  mother 
country  and  the  outer  empire  cannot  be  kept  together  wdthout 
a  system  of  fiscal  reciprocity  w^hich  would  otherwise  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  colonies  and  foreign  nations  to  the  deadly 
detriment  of  our  trade.  That  is  the  Unionist  position.  The  Irish 
party  are  Protectionists  at  heart  to  a  man ;  they  continue  for  the 
present  to  vote  for  free  trade  only  because  ]Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  does  not  offer  them  protection  enough.  Irish  agriculture 
depends  wholly  at  this  moment  upon  the  embargo  against  Cana¬ 
dian  cattle,  which  is  more  prohibitive  in  its  severity  than  any  con¬ 
ceivable  tariff,  and  is  maintained  for  purely  protectionist  reasons 
by  a  Liberal  Government  w'hich  could  not  abolish  the  embargo 
without  provoking  an  agrarian  revolution  and  bankrupting  the 
land-purchase  system.  The  Socialist  position  is  very  different. 
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They  care  nothing  either  for  Cobdenism  or  Colbertism  on  prin- 
ciple ;  but  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  free  imports  weaken  the 
power  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  that  the  combination  of 
free  imports  on  one  side,  and  trade  unionism  on  the  other,  enables 
Labour  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  The  Labour  party  again 
has  no  objection  against  direct  taxation  to  any  extent,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  like  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  killing 
capital  and  transferring  private  profits  to  public  use.  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  possible  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends 
may  endeavour  to  retain  free  trade  in  Socialist  interests,  and, 
w^hile  urging  on  old  age  pensions  in  the  most  costly  form,  may 
demand  that  the  system  shall  be  entirely  financed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  direct  taxation.  In  that  case,  at  least,  the  Spectator 
w’ill  agree  that  the  tariff  would  be  the  fairer  system  of  the  two. 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  real  alternative.  The  choice 
will  be  not  merely  between  the  maintenance  of  free  trade  as 
we  have  it,  and  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  for  the  reasons  originally 
proiX)sed.  It  will  lie  between  the  tariff  revenue  through  which 
the  people  themselves  would  contribute  their  fair  share  towards 
the  cost  of  the  social  reforms  they  demand,  and  a  system  of 
direct  taxation  which  would  destroy  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  system  of  the  country.  There  are  vast  numbers  of 
persons  in  this  country  who  will  become  Tariff  Reformers  for  these 
practical  financial  reasons,  though  at  present  they  are  neither 
moved  by  the  Imperial  argument  in  favour  of  fiscal  change,  nor 
convinced  by  the  abstract  economics  of  the  new  school.  Old 
age  pensions,  backed  by  Socialist  taxation,  are  one  of  the  things 
which  w^ould  disrupt  the  Liberal  party  and  overturn  free  trade. 

But  w’hat  is  Mr.  Asquith’s  position  meanwhile?  He  is  morally 
committed  to  the  introduction  of  an  old  age  insurance 
scheme  upon  a  non-contributory  basis  w’hich  might  cost  ten 
millions  or  less  at  the  outset,  but  would  mean  twenty  millions 
or  more  in  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  holds  out  hopes  that  the  gentlemen  pledged  to  the 
abolition  of  the  sugar  duty,  which  brings  in  £6,000,000  a  year, 
may  some  day  be  released  from  the  task  of  voting  against  their 
convictions,  or  at  least  against  their  promises.  Here  we  have 
a  suggestion  that  new  sources  of  taxation  must  be  opened  up 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  income  tax  is  still  kept  at  a  figure  in  time 
of  peace  which  seriously  reduces  the  efficiency  of  that  impost 
as  a  reserve  in  emergency.  It  may  be  predicted  that  Mr.  Asquith 
will  be  forced  to  stick  to  the  greater  part  of  his  sugar  duty ;  he 
can  hold  out  no  bright  hope  of  relief  to  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  pays  an  earned  income,  and  is  practically  compelled  to  work 
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:  xceeks  a  year  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Treasury ;  and 

!  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  find  the  further 
[  money  he  requires  no  man  knows.  The  question  of  our  revenue 
!  system  is  bound  to  be  the  central  point  round  which  the  whole 
i  fiscal  controversy  will  permanently  revolve. 

!  Upon  this  issue  the  moderate  and  the  advanced  wings  of  the 
I  Liberal  party  must  eventually  part  company — unless  they 
!  agree  to  abandon  free  trade  in  order  to  advance  social  reform 
while  resisting  Socialist  finance.  Every  Liberal  will  maintain 
I  that  the  surrender  of  Gladstonian  traditions  in  the  matter  of 
raising  revenue  is  unlikely.  The  present  writer  cannot  think  it 
at  all  impossible.  Under  present  fiscal  conditions,  there  has 
been  a  state  of  things  since  the  General  Election  which  frets 
the  soul  of  ardent  Radicals.  The  Free  Traders  who  count  are 
upon  the  one  hand  stern  and  unbending  individualists;  or, 
upon  the  other,  they  are  Conservatives  of  somewhat  archaic 
mind  who  think  and  speak  as  though  the  Unionist  coalition  had 
never  occurred.  Neither  of  these  groups  has  brought,  as  we 
have  seen,  any  appreciable  increase  of  voting  strength  to  the 
Liberal  party  ;  yet  the  dread  of  driving  them  into  the  tariff  reform 
camp  causes  fits  of  timidity  and  hesitancy  amongst  Ministers, 
and  checks  young  Radicalism  in  its  forw^ard  purposes.  These 
latter  maintain  that  democratic  votes  are  lost  to  Socialism  through 
the  vain  effort  to  keep  Whig  votes  for  Liberalism  as  the  party  of 
free  trade ;  and  that  these  tactics  are  less  likely  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  Cobdenism  than  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  Mr.  Masterman’s  excellent  image,  this 
"straddle”  is  too  wide  to  be  kept  up  without  coming — not  in 
icrobatic  metaphor,  but  in  the  literal  and  political  sense — to 
‘splits.”  The  truth  is  that  if  free  trade  is  to  be  maintained  at 
all— and  in  the  view  of  some  of  us  it  cannot  be — nothing  but  a 
strong  coalition  can  save  it.  The  task  is  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  Liberal  party  alone,  which  cannot  pursue  its  positive 
purposes,  as  w’e  have  seen,  without  sacrificing  free  trade,  and 
cannot  devote  itself  to  free  trade  interests  pure  and  simple 
without  sacrificing  its  positive  purposes.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
’be  Unionist  party  can  in  no  case  form  the  main  force  of  a 
Cobdenite  coalition ,  since  everyone  who  knows  the  industrial  con¬ 
stituencies  is  well  aware  that  if  the  fiscal  and  social  doctrines  of 
the  Unionist  Free  Traders  were  adopted  by  the  official  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  Tory  democracy  would  stampede  in  masses  to 
the  Labour  party.  Liberalism  might  possibly  compete  wdth  that 
party  by  a  daring  programme  of  social  legislation  upon  the  basis 
tariff  revenue.  Otherwise  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  can  hold 
its  ground  or  even  hold  toirether. 
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The  period  of  transfusion  when  the  old  sharpness  of  distinc  I 
tion  between  Liberal  and  Tory  disappeared  has  passed.  There  I 
are  again  two  equally  definite  and  comprehensive  creeds  which  I 
are  living  and  opix)sed.  One  of  them  is  Labour- Socialism.  Itg  | 
programme  means  government  of  ‘  ‘  the  people  ’  ’  in  the  crudest  I 
sense,  by  the  people  in  the  most  direct  sense,  for  the  people  in  j 
the  narrowest  sense.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  new ! 
Imperialism.  It  stands  above  all  for  that  power  and  union ' 
of  Greater  Britain  upon  which  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  ^ 
island  will  ultimately  depend,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  every 
social  reform  which  makes  unmistakably  for  national  efficiency 
in  physique,  character,  intellect,  in  trade  and  arms.  Tariff  Ee- 
formers  stand  for  the  ideal  of  a  great  people  in  a  strong  State.  | 
Their  foreign  policy  simply  aims  at  enabling  us  to  hold  what  we  j 
have ;  their  fiscal  policy  simply  seeks  to  develop  our  moral  and 
material  resources  to  the  utmost  of  our  capacity  within  our  own 
frontiers.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  supporters,  like  the  Socialists, have  j 
at  least  their  creed.  These  schools  of  thought  and  the  social  j 
forces  they  represent  are  bound  to  stand  over  against  each  other,  j 
There  is  no  main  principle  in  Liberalism  that  can  hope  to  compete  | 
with  either  of  them.  The  Liberal  Imperialists  in  the  end  will  |j 
have  to  sacrifice  their  Imperialism  to  Collectivism,  or  their  fiscal  I 
laissez-faire  to  the  empire.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  |j 
the  rise  of  the  Labour  party  can  lead  to  any  other  result  J 
than  the  capitulation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
the  secession  of  the  rest.  The  latter  are  bound  to  think  revenue  ! 
raised  upon  tariff  reform  principles  to  be  a  sounder  and  fairer 
system  of  finance  than  the  direct  taxation  of  the  minority  for ! ; 
the  purposes  of  the  majority.  Are  these  speculations  to  be  i 
regarded,  after  all,  merely  as  long  view’s?  It  is  not  so  sure,  i 
Hir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  the  Francis  Joseph  of  I 
domestic  politics,  and  his  influence  alone  keeps  down  some  disin-  i 
tegrating  forces  even  now.  The  campaign  against  the  House  of  j 
Lords  is  leading  straight  to  a  trial  of  strength  which  seems  toier* 
ably  certain  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Liberal  party ;  to  place 
it  in  a  position  of  dependence  upon  Irish  Nationalism  or  Labour- 
Socialism,  even  if  it  remains  in  office  ;  and  to  increase  the  tension 
between  its  sections.  Old  age  pensions  in  the  nearer,  not  in  the 
remoter,  future  wull  raise  the  question  of  national  finance  in  its 
full  gravity.  Betw’een  resolute  Imperialism  and  anti-imperialism, 
between  economic  efficiency  and  blind  anti-capitalism,  between 
tariff  revenue  and  Socialist  taxation ,  there  will  be  found  no  half¬ 
way  house.  The  Liberal  party  as  it  exists  can  move  decisively 
in  neither  direction ,  and  its  disintegrating  elements  are  bound  to 
seek  at  opposite  poles  their  elective  affinities. 
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The  goodwill  of  the  peasantry,  the  co-operation  of  the  native 
States,  and  the  pluck  of  the  British  soldier  saved  the  British 
dominion  in  India  in  the  fierce  military  outbreak  of  1857.  Fifty 
vears  have  elapsed  since  that  great  trial  of  strength,  and  the 
lessons,  many  and  important,  to  be  learnt  from  it  have  been 
forgotten.  A  generation  has  arisen  that  does  not  remember  how 
furious  and  relentless  was  the  struggle,  and  how  complete  the 
victory.  Before  the  iSIutiny  there  \vas  a  widespread  belief  that 
our  grower  was  temporary.  The  reverses  of  the  Afghan  War 
of  1838,  and  our  final  abandonment  of  the  country,  confirmed 
the  impression.  The  Oriental  forgot  our  successes,  and  believed 
that  a  European  Power  had  yielded  to  Asiatics.  But  when  British 
supremacy  survived  the  shock  of  the  Mutiny,  the  belief  was 
re-established  that  the  duration  of  British  dominion  was  a  matter 
beyond  calculation.  But  this  belief  has  of  recent  years  again 
grown  weaker.  The  tendency — even  of  the  Indian  Government 
-in  the  present  day  to  treat  the  stability  and  morality  of  our  rule 
in  India  as  an  open  question  must  lead  to  fallacies,  dangerous 
illusions,  and  disappointments.  The  victory  of  Japan — rc'garded 
by  the  natives  as  an  Asiatic  Power — over  Europeans  has  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  Oriental  mind,  and  a  seditious  Press 
has  strenuously  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  ignorant  masses  of 
India  that  in  the  ne'xt  trial  of  strength  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  w^hat  an  Asiatic  Power  has  already  proved  possible. 

This  revival  of  the  pride  of  race  has  created  a  situation  of  a 
very  grave  nature.  It  was  the  pride  of  race,  uncontrolled 
by  discipline,  that  led  the  high-born  Brahmin  sepoy  to  commit 
acts  of  insubordination.  Insubordination  was  converted  into 
mutiny  by  a  belief  instilled  by  the  wandering  religious  mendicant 
-the  greatest  enemy  of  our  rule — and  the  political  agitator, 
who  is  always  wuth  us  in  India,  that  the  Government  intended 
to  attack  his  religion.  The  religious  mendicant  and  the  political 
agitator  would  not  have  drawn  a  whole  army  from  its 
allegiance  if  a  Government  official  had  not,  by  an  act  of 
incredible  folly,  lent  support  to  their  statement  that  a  blow 
was  to  be  dealt  to  the  Sepoy’s  social  status  and  his  religious 
hope.  The  Brahmin  sepoy  honestly  believed,  and  had  some 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  cartridges  w’ere  improperly 
greased,  and  that  the  biting  of  them  would  entail  loss  of  caste, 
'*^ith  all  its  terrible  penalties.  The  Governor-General,  kept  in 
Ignorance  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case — as  Governor-Generals  too 
often  are — never  realised  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  genuine 
feeling  of  .discontent.  The  supreme  Government  did  not  under- 
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stand  that  they  were  dealing  with  Orientals  suffering  from 
temporary  madness.  At  Meerut  they  treated  them  as  criminals, 
and  with  unnecessary  degradation  delivered  them  up  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  military  law.  On  the  fatal  10th  of  May  there  was  a 
military  outbreak  at  that  great  and  important  cantonment,  in 
which  a  large  European  force  was  stationed.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
was  a  fanatical  outbreak  of  panic-stricken  men.  Panic  and 
religious  frenzy  spread  like  wildfire  among  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  races,  and  cruel  fear  led  to  massacres. 

India  contains,  as  we  are  often  told,  not  a  single  nation,  but 
a  number  of  countries,  differing  in  the  physical  strength,  char¬ 
acter,  tastes,  customs,  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  different  races 
inhabiting  them.  But  Brahmanism  has  had  its  influence  over 
the  majority,  and  is  a  great  unifying  force.  A  blow  struck,  or 
supposed  to  be  struck,  at  Hinduism  in  Bengal  would  be  felt  in 
Goojerat  and  Northern  India.  An  alien  Government  must 
always  be  prepared  to  be  suspected  of  designs  against  the  faith 
of  its  subjects,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  and  tact  not  to  give  any  opportunity  to  the 
ever-watchful  and  ever-busy  enemies  of  its  rule.  The  Bengal 
Army,  composed  of  high-caste  men  recruited  from  Oude,  revolted: 
a  portion  of  the  Bombay  Army,  recruited  from  the  same  race 
and  kingdom,  became  tainted  with  treasonable  infection,  but  the 
Madras  Army,  isolated  from  their  Bengal  comrades,  and  separ¬ 
ately  organised,  remained  untouched.  It  may  be  advisable  for 
military  reasons  to  have  a  homogeneous  army,  but  it  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  as  the  Mutiny  teaches  us,  fraught  with  danger.  And 
the  danger  is  increased  if  an  alien  Government  decrees  a  homo¬ 
geneous  military  language. 

The  mutiny  of  the  army  was  follow’ed,  in  places,  by  a  partial 
rebellion  of  the  people.  If  this  had  been  more  widespread  and 
more  complete,  our  position  would  have  been  hopeless,  and  our 
Empire  lost.  The  value  of  the  Punjab  at  that  time,  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  British  rule  in  India,  cannot  be  overrated. 
At  that  moment  there  were  in  the  Punjab  36,000  native  troops 
belonging  to  the  Bengal  Army,  and  over  20.000  irregular  troops 
and  military  police  raised  in  the  province.  The  Punjabi  troops, 
commanded  by  the  best  men  in  the  Indian  Army,  were  well 
trained  and  disciplined.  The  arrogant  sepoy,  however,  looked 
down  upon  them  because  they  were  Irregulars,  and  he  boasted 
of  the  victories  w’hich  had  been  won  in  the  two  successive 
campaigns  of  1846  and  1848.  The  old  Sikh  soldier  knew 
that  these  victories  were  due  to  the  pluck  and  discipline  of 
the  British  soldier,  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  show  by  tbe 
side  of  the  British  troops  his  superiority  as  a  fighting  man  over 
the  sepoy.  The  Sikh,  besides  being  a  good  soldier,  is  a  very 
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shrewd  person,  and  he  remained  neutral  until  the  fall  of  Delhi. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Sikhs  from  the  Manjha,  the  cradle 
of  their  sect,  came  forward  and  enlisted  in  thousands.  When 
the  Punjab  was  annexed,  the  leaders  in  strife  were  removed, 
as  State  prisoners,  from  their  native  province.  “This  circum¬ 
stance,  without  doubt,”  as  the  Punjab  Mutiny  Report  states, 
“proved  most  opportune.  The  chiefs  who  remained,  either  with 
feudal  possessions  or  with  independent  powers,  were  on  our  side 
to  a  man.  In  the  days  before  our  rule  they  had  witnessed  the 
effects  of  military  anarchy,  and  knew  that  they  themselves  would 
be  the  first  prey  of  an  insurgent  soldiery  flushed  with  victory 
over  their  lawful  rulers.”  The  mass  of  the  people  had  never 
been  so  prosperous  and  so  easy  in  circumstances  as  under  British 
rule.  Their  minds  had  not  been  poisoned  by  malicious  stories 
regarding  the  intentions  of  the  Indian  Government.  They 
believed  in  British  prestige  and  that  the  British  power  would 
last,  and  they  did  not  turn  against  us. 

It  was  John  Lawrence  w'ho,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  declared  that  we  must  lose  India  if  the  agricultural 
population  became  our  foes.  If  every  ryot  cast  a  clod  of  earth 
at  us  our  powder  must  melt  like  snow  under  the  sun.  In  India, 
nine-tenths  of  whose  population  live  on  the  land,  the  foundations 
of  national  progress  and  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  content¬ 
ment  that  follows  in  the  train  of  prosperity,  must  depend  on  our 
revenue  administration.  The  real  history  of  British  dominion 
in  India  is  to  be  found  in  the  Settlement  Reports,  and  they 
disclose  how  a  Government  of  foreigners,  who  have  all  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  people  to  acquire ,  while  striving  to  do  what  is  good 
and  just  for  their  subjects,  have  made  grave  errors,  and  inflicted 
grievous  wrongs.  In  the  history  of  the  Punjab  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration  we  have  a  striking  example.  Sir  Charles  Acheson,  who 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  writes: — “In  one 
division  of  the  province,  out  of  46,000  heads  of  agricultural 
households,  w'ho  had  been  recorded  as  occupancy  tenants,  more 
than  three-fourths  were ,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ,  reduced  to  the 
position  of  tenants-at-will,  liable  to  eviction  and  rack-rent.  This 
was  really  an  agrarian  revolution,  destroying  interests  in  land 
which,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  observed,  had  been  ‘  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  persons  for  a  period  very  little,  if  at  all,  short  of 
the  time  which  in  England  would  ripen  those  interests  into  vested 
tights,  even  though  acquired  originally  by  naked  wrong.’  ”  The 
Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  which  was  framed  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  rectified  in  a  great  measure  the  injury  done. 
But  the  peasantry  of  the  Trans-Sutlej  States  have  not  thriven 
well  as  was  expected.  The  Punjab  is  one  of  the  provinces  of 
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the  Empire  which  shows  that  the  very  mechanical  perfection  of 
our  system  of  survey  and  settlement  has  proved  to  have  some 
grave  drawbacks.  The  soil  is  measured,  and  the  estimate  of  ' 
produce  is  conducted  by  scientific  methods.  The  State  demand 
is  fixed,  and  payment  is  exacted  on  fixed  dates,  whether  the  yield  |= 
has  been  good  or  bad.  Elaborate  statistics  have  been  compiled  ^ 
to  prove  that  the  State  demand  is  less  than  that  exacted  by  the 
Moghul  Emperor,  forgetting  that  w'e  are  in  India  because  ive 
are  better  rulers  than  the  Moghuls.  Elaborate  statistics  have  ! 
also  beeh  prepared  to  show  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  peasant,  : 
But  native  critics,  honest  men  of  the  old  school,  whose  opinions  I ' 
are  too  often  disregarded  by  administrators,  while  not  denyinj  |! 
that  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  position  [i 
of  the  I'yeasantry,  have  complained  sorely  of  the  inflexible  regn-  | 
larity  with  which  rent  is  exacted,  and  they  have  stoutly  main-  |l 
tained  that  the  ryots’  condition  was  not  so  good  as  their  masters 
supposed.  Time  has  amply  justified  their  statement.  A  mass  ji 
of  evidence  collected  in  Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  U 
the  Punjab  compelled  the  Government  of  India  to  turn  their  || 
attention  to  the  vital  questions  of  agricultural  indebtedness.  \ 
There  are  three  great  reforms  by  which  we  may  hope  to  check 
that  growing  evil — the  introduction  of  a  greater  element  of 
elasticity  into  our  revenue  system,  measures  for  restricting  the 
right  of  land  transfer,  and  a  more  liberal  system  of  loans  to  j 
cultivators.  The  substitution  of  the  absolute  rigidity  introduced  i} 
by  the  British  Administration  for  the  elasticity  of  native  rule  has  ^ 
com|x>lled  owners  of  estates  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  ancestral  acres  .j 
in  order  to  pay  the  Government  demand ,  which  the  sale  of  their  i ; 
produce  was  unable  to  meet.  The  lands  of  the  community  began 
to  pass  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  money-lenders.  | 
The  first  measure  for  restricting  the  right  of  land  transfer  i.j 
was  the  Deccan  Agriculturists’  Eelief  Act.  A  study  of  the  y 
official  reports  on  the  Act  shows  that  it  has  by  no  means  attained 
its  object.  The  well-to-do  farmer  has  become  a  money-lender,  ij 
and  is  proving  a  far  harder  taskmaster  than  the  professional  || 
banker.  We  are  told  that  the  credit  of  the  ryot  has  decreased,  i'J 
and  that  “money-lenders  have  now  come  to  think  that  it  is  H 
much  better  to  take  deeds  of  sale  of  land  than  to  take  mortgages.  [ 
The  practice  is  on  the  increase,  and  must  prove  harmful  to  the 
ryots.’’  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Curzon  an  Act  was  ;| 
passed  which  imposed  in  the  Punjab  certain  restrictions  on  the  | 
powers  of  alienation  by  the  occupier.  A  restriction  of  land  n 
transfer  is  wrong  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  and  can  be  -j 
justified  only  on  the  ground  of  serious  political  danger.  But  there 
must  also  always  be  grave  risk  of  creating  political  discontent  by  .J 
depriving  the  people  of  the  pov.'cr  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.  | 
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Xhe  Punjab  Alienation  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Sikh  member 
oi'the  Council,  Sir  Harnam  Singh,  and  it  was  not  regarded  with 
favour  by  certain  experienced  district  ofificers.  When  the  Bill 
was  introduced  into  Council  reference  was  made  to  the  need 
of  obviating  ‘  ‘  the  political  danger  arising  from  the  expropriation 
by  money-lenders  of  sturdy  land-holders,  men  who  furnish  the 
flower  of  the  native'' army  of  India,  and  who  look  forward  amid 
all  the  hardships  and  glories  of  a  military  career  to  spending 
their  declining  years  on  their  ancestral  estates.”  The  native 
member  showed  that  “the  man  w’ho  enters  the  army  seldom 
himself  suffers  expropriation.  He  often  acquires  more  land, 
and  seldom  parts  with  any  that  he  has  already  got.”  The  Sikh 
soldier  was,  therefore,  hardly  likely  to  favour  an  x\ct  restricting 
the  transfer  of  land.  The  man  of  the  smaller  yeoman  class 
said:  “It  will  be  all  very  well  for  the  budmasli  (bad  character), 
and  for  him  who  eats  his  substance,  but  what  shall  I  do,  and 
other  honest  men  w'ho  will  want  money  for  lawful  purposes  ?  ’  ’ 
The  Bill  passed  into  law’  amid  w’hat  Lord  Curzon  called  “  the 
I  most  dismal  prophecies  from  the  Punjab  native  representative 
I  on  the  Legislative  Council.”  Two  years  later,  after  the  passing 
I  of  the  Bill,  the  Viceroy  declared  in  a  speech,  “I  am  glad  to 
I  say  that  these  predictions  have  been  entirely  falsified  by  events.” 
I  But  that  the  Act  w’as  regarded  as  a  blow’  at  proprietary  rights, 
I  and  created  discontent,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  also  true 
I  that  there  has  been  considerable  anxiety  and  unrest  in  the 
I  Punjab  Canal  Colonies — of  the  creation  of  w’hich  an  Imperial 
I  Government  may  w^ell  be  proud.  By  the  construction  of  a  dam 
I  across  the  Chenab — in  many  respects  an  engineering  w’ork  as 
I  remarkable  as  the  great  dam  at  Assouan — 1,900,000  acres  have 
I  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  now^  about  200,000 
,  I  persons  in  a  district  w’hich  eight  years  ago  was  almost  without 

I  an  inhabitant.  The  colonists  are  prosperous,  but  they  have 
j  I  complained  bitterly  of  the  corruption  of  the  petty  native  subor- 
,  I  Jinates  employed  on  the  canal  for  the  distribution  of  w’ater  and 

I I  other  duties,  and  they  also,  with  considerable  reason,  have  com- 
I  plained  of  the  raising  of  the  rates.  The  Punjab  Government 
I  increased  the  irritation  by  passing  a  Bill  which  modified  in 

^  ■  certain  particulars  existing  agreements,  with  retrospective  effects. 

that  the  modifications  w’ere  very  slight  is  not  sufficient. 
I  An  Indian  Government  cannot  afford  to  deviate  by  a  hair-lareadth 
,1 ‘torn  any  agreement  it  has  made.  Lord  Minto  has  withdrawn 
I  bis  assent  from  the  Punjab  Colonisation  Act. 
be  I  irritation  created  in  the  Punjab  by  certain  agricultural 
I  measures,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  w’as  real,  and  it  has  been 
I  exploited  by  the  professional  agitator.  He  has  not  confined 
I  bimself  to  agitation  regarding  rural  wrongs.  The  murderous 
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assaults  on  the  missionaries  show  that  he  has  roused  the  religiouj 
passions  which  exist  in  the  Punjab,  though  in  a  less  acute  font 
than  in  Hindustan.  The  professional  agitator  from  Bengal  has 
attempted  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  Khalsa,  or  Sikh  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  he  has  tampered  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Sikh  soldier. 
The  time  for  action  had  come.  Lord  Minto  acted  boldly  ana 
promptly.  The  Governor-General  in  Council,  acting  under 
llegulation  III.,  1818,  had  the  tw’o  chief  propagators  of  sedition- 
one  of  whom  had  tampered  with  the  loyalty  of  the  native  soldier 
— deported. 

The  great  objection  to  a  trial  for  sedition  is  the  evil  caused  bv 
publicity.  If  an  English  judge  has  the  privilege  of  trying,  on 
the  ground  of  public  morals,  a  case  in  camera,  an  Indian  judge 
should  have  the  privilege  of  trying,  on  the  ground  of  the  public 
weal,  a  case  of  sedition  in  private.  An  official  copy  of  the 
proceedings  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  If  the  Cabinet  does  not  consider 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  contrary  to  public  polity,  they 
might  be  laid  before  Parliament.  But  the  power  given  to  the 
Governor-General  by  Regulation  III.,  1818,  must  be  retained. 
No  Englishman  likes  the  Regulation.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  our  border,  lined  with  wild  tribes,  which  extends 
from  Burmah  in  the  far  South  to  beyond  Kashmir  in  the  far 
North.  A  fanatic  preaches  a  Holy  Crusade  against  the  infidel. 
The  villagers  are  much  impressed  on  finding  one  morning  that 
he  has  disappeared.  There  is  no  need  of  an  expedition,  no  sacri¬ 
fice  of  lives,  no  burning  of  villages,  no  destruction  of  crops.  The 
Act  is  necessary  in  a  land  charged  wdth  fanaticism  and  bigotry. 
The  outbreaks  in  the  Punjab  towns  are  illustrations  of  the  Bacchic 
fury  which  blazes  out  so  unaccountably  in  the  East.  It  is  only 
a  very  superficial  observer  who  considers  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  disorder  of  1857  to  recur.  It  may  never  recur  in  the  same 
form  and  to  the  same  extent,  but  no  man  can  tell  what  the  hour 
may  bring  forth  in  India.  A  campaign  of  vilification  and 
slander  has  already  provoked  disturbances  in  important  centres. 
The  present  widespread  preaching  of  disloyalty  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Empire  must  be  checked.  It  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  protect  the  ignorant  millions  who  constitute  the  real  India 
There  is  no  more  frugal,  hard-working,  and  law-abiding  peasantry 
in  the  world.  So  long  as  we  do  not  thrust  upon  them  measures 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  Western  civilisation,  but  often 
unsuited  to  the  land,  so  long  as  the  revenue  demand  is  kept 
within  moderate  bounds,  so  long  as  we  protect  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  petty  native  official,  they  are  content,  -^nd 
they  will  remain  content  until  their  minds  are  poisoned  against 
their  rulers  by  the  promoters  of  sedition.  But  then  athwart 
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the  mind  of  the  Indian  ryot  may  arise — as  it  arose  in  the  mind 
of  the  French  peasant — the  idea  that  he  is  one  of  a  multitude 
starved  and  fleeced,  and  then  he  may  in  his  wrath  do  what  the 
French  peasant  did.  Let  us  never  forget  that  when  reverence 
for  authority  perishes  among  the  masses  it  wdll  be  almost  a 
superhuman  task  to  keep  India.  But  reverence  for  authority 
must  perish  if  seditious  libels  against  their  rulers  are  allowed 
to  be  spread  broadcast  among  the  multitude. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  increasing  venom  and  audacity 
of  the  vernacular  Press  has  been  watched  with  profound  anxiety 
by  the  Government  of  India.  No  sensible  Government  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  curtailing  the  free  utterance  of  thought  and  opinion ,  how¬ 
ever  severe  the  criticism  may  be.  But  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between 
the  expression  of  opinion  and  an  appeal  to  disloyal  sentiments  and 
mischievous  passions.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  free  speech 
have,  indeed,  become  a  common  inheritance,  but  it  is  open  'to 
doubt  whether  Milton  would  ever  have  written  his  famous  tract  if 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  read,  and  had  experienced  the 
mischief  caused  by,  the  wretched  vernacular  sheets  which  are  now 
published  in  all  parts  of  our  great  dependency.  Some  of  these  have 
of  late  been  written  and  printed  in  England  and  smuggled  into 
India.  The  question  of  the  hour  is,  not  whether  it  is  wise  for  a 
foreign  Government  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  speech ,  but  w^hether  a 
man  who  buys  a  fount  of  type  and  propagates  slander  and  sedition 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  common  criminal  rather  than  a  high 
priest  of  liberty.  It  used  to  be  argued  that  the  circulation  of 
these  papers  was  too  small  to  do  much  injury,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  discovered  that  the  influence  of  a  native  paper  is  not 
to  be  gauged  by  its  registered  circulation.  A  single  paper  is 
read  to  a  group  of  peasants,  and  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  ryot  is  continually  being  told  that  he  is  living  under  the 
sway  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  Government,  and  that  every  ill 
in  life— including  the  plague — is  due  to  his  masters.  Appeals 
are  made  to  the  religious  and  social  prejudices  of  an  ignorant 
and  excitable  peasantry.  Not  only  the  vernacular  sheets,  but 
Bengali  newspapers  of  standing,  printed  in  English,  accuse  the 
Government,  day  after  day,  of  conniving  at  the  violation  of  Hindu 
women  and  encouraging  the  destruction  of  Hindu  idols.  The 
Bengalis  are  urged  to  arm  for  their  owm  defence,  as  Government 
would  not  protect  their  w’omen  or  their  religion  against  the 
Mahomedans,  who  are  accused  of  every  foul  act.  This  great  evil 
must  be  checked.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Lytton 
I  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  a  magistrate  might ,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  Government,  “require  the  printer  or  publisher  of 
any  newspaper  to  enter  into  a  bond  binding  himself  not  to  print 
or  publish  in  such  newspaper  anything  likely  to  excite  feelings 
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of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government,  or  antipathy  between 
Iversons  of  different  races,  castes,  religions,  or  sects;  and  not  to 
use  any  such  paper  for  purposes  of  extortion.”  If  any  newspaper 
contained  matter  of  the  description  just  mentioned  the  local 
Government  might  warn  such  newspaper  by  a  notification  in 
the  Gazette,  and  if,  in  spite  of  such  warning,  the  offence  was 
repeated,  the  local  Government  might  “  seize  the  plant  of  such 
newspaper,  and  declare  the  bond  forfeited.”  The  Act  was,  as 
Lord  Lytton  said,  rather  preventive  than  punitive.  During  his 
administration  was  also  established  the  bureau  of  a  Press  Commis¬ 
sioner  ”  to  keep  the  Press  fully  and  impartially  furnished  with 
information.”  But  an  official  bureau  very  soon  begins  to  supply 
opinions,  and  tends  to  create  a  ”  reptile  Press.”  In  India  this 
would  be  only  one  degree  less  injurious  than  a  seditious  Press. 
A  well-conducted  vernacular  journal  is  one  of  the  most  important 
channels  of  communication  betw'een  a  foreign  Government  and 
the  people.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  vernacular 
and  Anglo-vernacular  papers  which  are  conducted  with  ability, 
moderation,  and  independence,  and  their  criticism  is  based  on 
knowledge  that  no  European  can  possess.  The  Press  bureau, 
after  a  brief  trial,  was  not  continued.  Under  Lord  Eipon’s 
Government  the  Press  Act  was  repealed.  The  Government  having 
incurred  the  odium  of  introducing  the  measure  should  have 
retained  it.  The  repeal  of  the  Act,  moreover,  created  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  conductors  of  a  seditious 
Press  that  they  could  always  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  a  particular 
jx)litical  party.  Fourteen  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Press 
Act  the  violent  inflammatory  articles  of  certain  vernacular 
journals  compelled  the  Government  to  widen  and  strengthen 
the  law.  An  attempt  to  promote  feelings  of  hatred  or  enmity 
between  different  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  is  now  a 
punishable  offence.  The  superior  magistrates  have  also  power 
to  take  security  from  any  person  circulating  ”  seditious  matter, 
or  matter  likely  to  produce  enmity  between  classes,  or  intended 
to  intimidate  or  defame  public  officers  ’  ’  ;  and  in  case  the  security 
is  not  forthcoming,  to  commit  to  prison  for  a  year.  The  law  is 
sufficient  to  check  the  evil,  but  for  its  sensible  working,  as  for 
the  future  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Empire,  we  must  depend 
on  the  sound  sense  and  courage  of  the  executive.  The  vermin 
of  the  vernacular  Press,  who  propagate  sedition  and  slander, 
have  grown  audacious  because  they  who  rule  have  grown  timid. 
The  Government  of  India  have,  however,  recently  empowered 
local  Governments  to  institute  prosecutions  against  newspapers 
in  all  cases  in  which  there  have  been  wilful  attempts  to  dissemin¬ 
ate  sedition,  or  promote  ill-will  betw'een  different  classes,  or  to 
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arouse  the  disorderly  elements  of  society.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  ought  to  have  been  taken  long  ago. 

But  there  need  be  no  necessity  for  many  prosecutions.  The 
bead  of  a  district  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
sedition,  and  the  management  of  the  native  journals  in  his  terri- 
tK)ry.  If  he  has  not  the  tact,  judgment,  and  firmness  to  perform 
this  duty  he  is  not  fit  to  hold  so  high  and  responsible  an  office. 
The  peace  and  stability  of  our  Empire  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
supreme  Government  or  the  local  Government  as  upon  the  head 
of  the  district.  The  post  is  so  important  that  it  should  not  be 
bestowed  by  seniority.  It  should  only  be  given  to  a  man  of 
ner\^e,  fearless  of  responsibility,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
vernacular,  who  is  able  to  command  the  obedience,  and  win  the 
sympathy  of  alien  races.  For  the  past  twenty  years  the  tendency 
has  been  to  make  him  a  machine. 

The  welfare  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
and  the  peace  of  a  vast  and  varied  continent,  necessitate  the 
maintenance  of  British  rule,  and  this  justifies  the  maintenance 
of  a  European  service,  as  best  adapted  to  further  the  ends  of 
our  government  and  support  its  integrity.  The  covenanted  Civil 
Service  represents  the  permanent  English  official  element, 
lecruited  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  English  principles 
and  methods  of  government.  To  that  service,  however,  any  native 
of  India  or  any  Colonial  may  enter  by  a  competitive  examination 
held  in  London.  Some  fifty  natives  of  India  have  joined  the 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  and  to  them  the  highest  posts  are 
open.  But  the  fact  that  the  examination  is  held  in  London 
hampers  the  educated  native,  and  a  demand  has  been  raised  for 
a  simultaneous  examination  in  London  and  in  India.  This, 
however,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  English  character  of  the 
examination — meant  to  test,  not  Oriental,  but  English  qualifica¬ 
tions— and  it  would  chiefly  benefit  a  certain  class  and  certain 
races.  It  would,  in  fact,  involve  a  departure  from  the  policy 
set  forth  in  the  Great  Proclamation  : — “It  is  Our  further  will 
that,  so  far  as  may  be,  Our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed, 
be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  Our  service,  the 
duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education, 
integrity,  and  ability  to  discharge.”  If  w’e  wash  to  create  the 
sentiment  of  a  common  citizenship,  by  which  alone  we  can 
convert  a  dependency  into  an  integral  portion  of  our  Empire, 
we  must  more  freely  associate  natives  with  Englishmen  in  the 
Covernment  of  the  country.  The  covenanted  service  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  it  must  be  English  in  tone  and  character,  but,  in 
course  of  time,  the  number  of  appointments  reserved  for  the 
Service  might  be  reduced.  Every  seven  years  the  Government 
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of  India  should  appoint  a  strong  and  independent  Commission.  I 
in  which  the  non-official  and  native  communities  should  be  repre-  I 
sented,  which  would,  after  due  inquiry,  report  what  higher  posts  I 
in  every  department  might  be  transferred  to  natives.  In  every  I 
province  there  should  be  a  committee  consisting  of  a  member  ■ 
of  council,  a  high  court  judge,  and  a  native  of  high  rank,  who  i 
would  select  the  candidates.  The  local  Government  would  select  i 
three  or  four  from  the  names  forwarded  to  them ,  and  out  of  these  ■  ■ 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  would  make  the  final  selection.  Il 
The  Statutory  Civil  Service  created  by  Lord  Lytton  failed  because  !  i 
it  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive;  and,  the  local  Govern-  L 
ment  having  the  selection,  men  were  chosen  who  were  not  “of  i 
proved  merit  and  ability,”  but  were  the  sons  of  a  most  dangerous  | 
class — the  parasites  w’ho  hang  about  the  houses  of  the  great. 

Besides  greater  use  being  made  of  the  natives  as  active  admin-  j  \ 
istrators,  more  advantage  should  be  taken  of  native  experience,  !l 
and  more  weight  given  to  native  opinion  (by  which  the  opinion  U 
of  the  educated  native  is  not  exclusively  meant).  The  Legisla-  1} 
tive  Councils,  with  no  real  power,  owing  to  the  official  majority,  I 
are  merely  debating  societies.  Their  expansion  will  not  change  i 
their  nature,  unless  some  real  power  is  given  to  them — and  India  I 
is  not  ripe  for  Parliamentary  Government.  But  in  every  province  I 
there  might  be  a  Privy  Council,  and  to  be  a  member  of  a  Privy  - 
Council  should  be  made  one  of  the  highest  honours  to  which  a  | 
native  can  attain.  Mysore,  for  example,  already  has  a  Consul-  | 
tative  Council,  but  we  do  not  take  sufficient  advantage  of  the  t 
lessons  to  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  Indian  administration  jj 
of  a  native  State.  I 

It  was  the  Mutiny  which  revealed  to  us  the  advantage  of  |> 
native  States.  Their  loyalty  and  their  direct  moral  influence  ] 
in  our  favour  have  never  received  their  full  meed  of  recognition 
and  acknowledgment.  Fifty  years  have  rolled  on.  The  chiefs  j 
now  know-  that  the  days  of  annexation  have  for  ever  gone,  k  ij 
feeling  of  admiration  and  affection  for  the  Emperor  and  Eoyal  g 
Family  has  sprung  up.  A  great  Indian  ruler  said  he  was  never  I] 
proud  of  being  a  feudatory  chief  until  he  was  received  by  the  jj! 
Emperor  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  feudatory  chiefs  of  the  h 
Empire  are  open  to  the  sympathetic  advice  and  guidance  of  a  ;; 
Viceroy,  but  they  object  to  any  arbitrary  and  spasmodic  inter-  j 
ference  wdth  their  affairs.  The  native  chiefs  desire  to  be  left  j 
alone  and  allowed  to  govern  on  their  own  system,  and  develop 
their  administrations  in  their  owm  way.  But  the  native  chiefs  I 
are  not  the  only  people  who  want  to  be  left  alone.  The  prayer 
of  the  whole  land  is  ”  Give  us  rest !  ” 

G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E. 


THE  METAMOEPHOSIS  OF  ENGLAND. 

I. 


A  NUMBER  of  distinguished  Englishmen  have  passed  away  in 
the  course  of  the  last  generation  who  died  imbued  with  morbid 
apprehension  of  the  changes  which  they  feared  were  threatening 
the  institutions,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  their  country.  And 
this  statement  does  not  take  into  account  the  prominent  theo¬ 
logians,  who,  in  an  age  of  religious  doubt,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  harbour  gloomy  forebodings. 

John  Bright,  one  of  the  last  of  the  strong,  passionately  irascible 
type  of  Englishmen — to  which  belonged  many  great  English¬ 
men  in  the  past,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  ix)pular  belief  of 
to-day— had  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  every  measure  he 
had  been  identified  with ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  not  without 
misgivings  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  true  he  emphasised 
his  unshaken  faith  in  the  sound  heart  of  the  English  people, 
who  now  (since  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1884-5)  “  hold  their  fortunes 
in  their  own  keeping.”  But  he  qualified  his  confidence  by  the 
remark  (I  quote  from  memory)  that  all  would  only  be  well  “  r/ 
those  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  as  their  leaders 
and  teachers,  tell  them  honestly  the  truth.”  ”  If  not,”  he  added, 
“God  help  them  both.”  Archbishop  Thomson,  of  York,  a  far- 
seeing,  cultured  man  of  the  world,  expressed  himself  to  the  effect 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  wdien  England,  as  a  country  to 
live  in,  would  be  intolerable  for  all,  except  ‘‘unsexed  women 
and  people  who  take  pleasure  in  reading  halfpenny  newspapers.” 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  J.  A.  Froude  died  wdth 
misgivings  as  regards  England’s  future,  and  the  last  thoughts  of 
Lord  Tennyson  and  Professor  Tyndall — to  cite  two  eminent  men 
in  different  spheres  of  activity — are  known  to  have  been  of  the 
same  nature.  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen,  gave  emphatic  expression  in  conversation 
with  his  biographer^  to  his  doubts  whether  the  British  Empire 
as  such  would  last.  Even  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  philosophic 
mind  might  be  presumed  to  work  independently  of  superficial 
impressions,  has  left  on  record  his  misgivings  as  to  his  country’s 
future.  In  his  last  publication  during  his  lifetime  he  cites 
instances  of  the  rebarbarisation  of  certain  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity.®  In  his  autobiography,  published  after  his  death, 

(1)  Life,  of  Lord  BueseU  of  Killowen,  by  Redmond  Barry. 

(2)  See  Facts  and  Comments,  Herbert  Spencer,  1902,  pp.  122-152. 
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Spencer  again  strikes  a  note  of  despondent  pessimism,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  philosophic  equanimity  of  his  lifelong  mental 
attitude,  and  finally  makes  the  admission,  damaging  to  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  that  the  emotions  play  a  greater  part  in  human  affairs 
than  he  had  aforetimes  been  inclined  to  believe.^ 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  tendency  of  old  age 
towards  pessimism,  this  consensus  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
future  among  thinkers  is  surely  a  remarkable  feature  in  a  country 
the  dazzling  political  position  of  which  challenges  comparison 
with  that  of  the  greatest  Empires  known  to  history. 

II. 

If  we  turn  from  the  fears  of  the  dead  to  the  aspect  of  living 
things  we  have  a  picture,  the  prominent  points  in  which  seem 
to  clash  w'ith  and  to  contradict  one  another. 

The  British  Empire  has  reached  an  unprecedented  height  of 
power ;  it  enjoys  almost  unequalled  consideration  abroad.  Within 
rhe  memory  of  men  scarcely  past  middle  age  England  has  nearly 
doubled  the  area  of  her  possessions,  so  that  to-day  she  holds 
sway  over  something  like  one-fifth  of  the  inhabited  globe.  As 
an  adjunct  to  this  unique  political  status,  she  wdelds  practically 
unchallenged  the  social  hegemony  of  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
that  English  gentlemen’s  social  habits,  their  standards  of  conduct, 
their  ideas  of  conventionality  are  admired,  accepted  and  imitated, 
as  were  once  those  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  more  recently 
those  of  the  French — everywhere  in  polite  society — from  Xew 
York  to  St.  Petersburg.  London  has  displaced  Paris  as  the 
centre  of  luxury’  and  fashion  to  which  come  during  the  season 
the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  whole  world  as  once  they  flocked  to 
Imperial  Rome,  or  at  a  later  date  to  the  Paris  of  Louis  XIY. 
English  is  the  tongue  in  daily  use  in  more  than  half  the  Royal 
families  of  Europe,^  and  English  nurses  are  the  earliest  teachers 
of  their  offspring.  Until  recently  the  children  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Eoumania,  who  is  a  German  born  and  bred,  were 
allow’ed  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  their  father’s  tongue ;  they  only 
spoke  English  and  Roumanian.  Thanks  to  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes’s  w’ill,  young  men  are  drawn  from  distant 
lands  to  study  at  Oxford.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  social 
hegemony  of  England,  the  curious  fact  may  be  mentioned  that 
although  there  is  not  a  single  first-class  hotel  in  London  which 
is  not  managed  and  “staffed”  by  foreigners,  nearly  all  the 

(1)  See  Aiitohiography  of  llerhert  Spenrer,  1904. 

(2)  At  the  funeral  of  the  F.mperor  Frederick,  English  was  almost  the  only 
language  used  by  the  Royalty  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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newest  and  most  fashionable  caravanseries  on  the  Continent  are 
constructed  according  to  English  ideas  of  comfort,  and  are  named 
after  some  English  town  or  hotel,  such  as  Westminster,  Windsor, 
Bristol,  Savoy,  or  Carlton. 

What  more  natural  than  to  expect  that  the  radiating  centre 
of  so  much  social  prestige  and  power  should  constitute  in  itself 
a  basis  of  rock-like  stability?  Instead  of  this  being  the  case, 
ue  find  a  peculiar  form  of  Emotional  Unrest  pervading  every 
sphere  of  English  polite  society.  Even  with  regard  to  foreign 
politics  in  which  England  has  recently  scored  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  uneasiness.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  uncompromising,  almost  immovable 
rigidity  of  English  standards  of  thought  and  conduct  in  other 
days— even  fifty  years  ago — might  well  be  amazed  at  what  they 
see  around  them  to-day. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  credit  the  masses  of  any  country  with 
self-control,  least  of  all  those  of  England  which  history  shows 
to  have  been  in  time  of  crisis  moved  by  sentiment  and  emotion 
alternating  with  irascible,  passionate  temper.  Self-restraint, 
so-called  “coolness,”  under  exciting  conditions  has  always 
been  an  exclusively  aristocratic  characteristic,  at  least  among 
Europeans.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  a  part  of  such  aris¬ 
tocracy — i.e.,  the  elite,  the  best — being  of  humble  birth,  as,  for 
instance,  the  picked  men  who  form  our  London  police.  For  all 
that,  the  emotional  outbursts  of  popular  sentiment  during  the 
Boer  War,  and  later  on  during  the  last  illness  of  Queen  Victoria, 
were  a  revelation  even  to  those  who  had  made  a  special 
study  of  national  character.  To  recall  the  latter  event  is  to  be 
unconsciously  reminded  of  the  first  chapter  of  Carlyle’s  French 
Revolution,  in  which  we  are  told  that  in  the  year  1744  Louis  XV. , 
having  been  taken  ill  at  Metz ,  ‘  ‘  the  churches  resounded  with 
supplications  and  groans,  the  prayers  of  priests  and  people  were 
every  moment  interrupted  by  their  sobs.” 

But  it  is  not  in  regard  to  emotionalism  alone  that  we  are 
reminded  of  French  pre-revolutionary  days.  Wc  must  revert  to 
that  instructive  period  in  order  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  legion 
of  quacks,  the  flourishing  of  which  among  us  to-day  is  as  much 
owing  to  our  emotional  unrest  and  the  desertion  of  our  former 
risrid  standards  as  to  the  superficial  education  of  the  majority 
of  the  population  even  among  the  so-called  better  classes.  For 
our  quackery  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  patent  medicine 
vendor.  Its  influence  and  authority  extend  to  the  nutrition 
of  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  healthy  minds.  \Vherc 
in  other  days  distinguished  elocutionists,  men  of  fine  presence 
and  dignified  bearing,  gave  public  readings  from  our  classic 
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authors  all  over  the  country,  we  see  the  self-appointed  lecturer 
posing  before  admiring  audiences  as  an  apostle  of  culture  in 
all  its  protean  forms  of  art,  music,  ethics,  science,  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  While  the  quack  is  glorified,  the  names  of  the  first 
men  of  the  day  in  any  given  sphere  of  intellectual  life  are 
hardly  known  to  the  wider  public.  Quackery  has  become  general 
in  that  social  stratum  which  has  hitherto  given  us  laws  as 
regards  demeanour  and  thought  as  rigidly  obeyed  as  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Its  influence  only  comes  to  a  stop 
before  the  leaders  of  the  new  democracy,  the  elite  of  the  working 
classes  who  take  no  notice  of  fashionable  shibboleths.  They 
are  solely  intent  upon  using  the  platform  and  the  ballot  as  a 
counter|X)ise  to  the  influences  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the 
guiding  forces  of  the  dominant  classes.  They  have  already 
constructed  a  gospel  of  their  own  which  is  to  replace  that 
which  still  claims  our  lip-loyalty,  but  which  finds  few  believers, 
for  it  is  devoid  of  sincerity.  The  worship  of  the  latter  is  as 
some  dance  of  death,  une  danse  Macabre  of  the  mind,  or  of 
that  which  passes  for  such,  whilst  the  only  law  which  must 
not  be  transgressed  is  that  of  the  social  convention  which 
prescribes  what  shall  be  worn  and  what  is  good  form  in  conduct 
in  the  various  relations  of  life.  For  years  past  the  most  cynical 
of  London  Society  papers  has  played  the  part  of  the  stormy 
petrel  of  decay,  and  made  a  speciality  of  describing,  week  by 
week,  the  amusing  vagaries  which  result  from  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Such  symptoms  have  at  all  times  preceded  and  marked 
periods  of  cataclysmic  change.  There  is  hardly  an  institution 
in  the  country  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  chop  and  alter,  to 
reform — and  this  after  more  than  seventy-five  years  of  tinkering 
legal  activity,  the  net  results  of  which,  however,  leave  many 
of  us  in  doubt  whether,  from  some  points  of  view  at  least, 
England,  as  a  whole,  was  not  living  one  hundred  years  ago 
under  conditions  more  consonant  with  the  main  instincts  of  the 
national  character  than  in  the  present  day.  Even  the  latest 
development  of  English  policy  in  South  Africa,  beneficial  as  it 
seems  likely  to  prove,  yet  implies  a  departure  from,  a  negation 
of  the  lines  of,  England’s  oligarchic  past.  It  foreshadows  a  going 
over  to  opposite  methods  of  thought  and  action,  and  is  thus 
distinctly  a  sign  of  the  decline  of  the  ideas  of  the  hitherto  ruling- 
class  element  and  a  herald  of  coming  democracy. 

III. 

Added  to  this  element  of  unrest,  this  morbid  craving  for 
change,  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  in  the  country,  not  being 
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entirely  supported  by  the  Government  or  the  municipality — and 
thus  fattening  on  the  taxes  of  the  people — which  is  not  in  a 
chronic  state  of  impecuniosity.  Wherever  we  turn — to  home  or 
foreign  missions,  charities,  hospitals,  schools,  universities,  the 
homes  of  thousands  of  the  poor  clergy — it  is  the  same  everlasting 
cry  of  “funds  urgently  needed,”  spelling  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
begging  system  of  which  they  in  their  turn  are  the  inevitable 
bye-products.  The  country  houses  of  the  landed  gentry,  once 
the  glory  of  England,  from  whence  issued  the  men  who  founded 
England’s  world  Empire,  are  hastening  to  decay.  Many  of 
them  are  sold  to  aliens  at  prices  little  above  that  which  the 
fixtures  once  cost ;  for  the  wealthy  alien  or  the  rich  manufacturer 
are  alone  able  and  willing,  for  the  sake  of  social  recognition,  to 
bear  the  constant  drain  on  their  purses  which  a  diminished  rural 
Dopulation  entails  on  the  “  Lord  of  the  Manor.” 

British  railways,  in  which  close  upon  a  thousand  millions 
sterling  have  been  sunk,  and  out  of  wdiich  that  sum  or  anything 
approaching  it  is  unlikely  ever  to  emerge  again,  are  showing 
signs  of  the  prevalence  of  impecuniosity.  Their  dividends  show 
a  more  or  loss  constant  dowmwmrd  tendency.  Yet  how  few  of 
those  of  us  w'ho  have  seen  this  coming  for  years  past  have  ever 
read  an  enlightening  item  of  information  in  print  wuth  regard 
to  it,  such  as  would,  for  instance,  be  the  following  : — 

Regular  passenger  traffic  scarcely  pays  sxpenses  over  a  large  mileage  of 
British  railways.  Goods  traffic,  after  killing  off  the  competing  canal  system 
of  the  country  which  costs  millions  in  its  day,  is  only  remunerative  because 
the  rates  charged  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  current  in  other  countries, 
aid  have  thus  become  a  serious  handicap  to  our  trading  interests.  Finally, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  great  revenues  obtained  by  hideous  advertisements 
md  by  carting  unwashed  crowds  backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from  their 
Roman  games  of  horse  racing,  football,  coursing,  all  of  them  presenting 
their  main  attraction  in  the  betting  which  accompanies  them,  some  of 
our  railway  companies  would  be  in  dire  difficulties  in  meeting  current 
rtfpenses. 

Side  by  side  with  this  state  of  things  there  exists  an  amount 
of  poverty  and  pauperism,  which  for  years  past  has 
taken  up  the  attention  of  economic  and  philanthropic  writers, 
borne  of  the  earnest  minds  of  the  country  are  not  so  much  pre¬ 
occupied  with  care  for  the  furtherance  of  the  higher  ideals  of 
cinlisation,  as  how  the  problem  is  best  to  be  solved  of  providing 
tbe  bare  means  of  subsistence,  food,  raiment,  and  clean  sheets, 
‘Or  millions  of  the  dirty  and  forlorn,  living  upon  the  brink  of 
•iestitution  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  To  ship 
ikcm  away  as  so  much  cattle  to  the  end  of  the  earth  seems  the 
easy  remedy  to  the  superficial  reformer,  leaving  their  homesteads 
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deserted  and  cattle  to  graze  on  the  land  once  tilled  by  their 
ancestors.^ 

Other  countries  send  forth  their  scientists,  their  artists 
artisans,  and  workmen,  whilst  our  most  popular  peripatetic 
ambassador  to-day  is  the  founder  of  what  Professor  Huxlev 
once  called  a  sect  of  Corybantics ;  well  meaning,  doubtless, 
but  one  who  has  turned  the  task  of  feeding,  clothing,  and 
rescuing  waifs  from  the  horrors  of  destitution  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  into  a  commercial  institution.  Our 
universities  and  other  public  bodies  can  find  nobody  more 
worthy  of  their  honorary  distinctions  than  an  alien  millionaire 
whose  whole  activity  consists  in  sowing  charity  broadcast  over 
the  country,  thus  tending  to  undermine  the  sturdy  self- 
reliance — the  quality  of  all  others  upon  which  the  greatness  of 
England  was  once  based.  What  makes  this  state  of  affairs  the 
more  remarkable  is  that  England,  of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  mercifully  preserved  for  many 
centuries  past  from  those  horrors  of  war  and  invasion  which  ] 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
widespread  social  misery,  poverty,  popular  unrest,  and  a  pressing 
demand  to  reform  backward  political  and  social  institutions.  Yet 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  country  in  the  world  which  at  the 
present  moment  presents  in  the  same  degree  the  said  features 
of  unrest,  longing  for  change,  impecuniosity,  and  economic 
wastefulness  among  all  classes  which  meet  us  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  Empire,  huddled  together  between  John  o’  Groat’s  and 
Land’s  End. 

IV. 

The  customs  and  traditions  connected  with  social  life  are 
among  the  most  enduring  things  in  a  nation’s  character.  Several 
of  our  Christian  rites — our  Church  festivals,  Easter  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  for  instance — are  engrafted  on  to  observances  and  ceremonies 
originally  belonging  to  the  Pagan  world  of  Greece,  Pome,  and 
Germany.  The  tough  life  of  social  traditions  among  a  people 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  French  Bevolution,  which 
annihilated  the  political  power  as  well  as  the  social  privileges 
of  the  aristocracy,  left  its  moral  ascendency  little  impaired,  and 
scarcely  effected  any  change  at  all  in  the  institutions  of  the 
French  family.  The  rigid  exclusiveness  which  makes  mhal- 
lianccs  so  rare,  has  changed  but  little  during  the  last  hundred 

(1)  “In  Scotland  seventy  owners  hold  9,400,000  acres,  or  one-half  of  the  whole 
country.  Seventeen  hundred  persons  hold  nine-tenths  of  the  country.  The  totai 
runiber  of  holdings  above  an  acre  is  79,131.  Total  number  of  holdings  la 
Denmark  (half  the  size  of  Scotland),  230,000.” — Morrison  Davidson. 
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years.  It  is  still  as  unheard  oi;  for  an  actress  to  marry  into  a 
irood  French  family  to-day  as  it  was  when  Madame  de  Sevigne 
exchanged  social  tittle-tattle  with  her  daughter,  Madame  de 
Griguau. 

Even  outdoor  games  afford  us  material  to  gauge  the  stability 
of  a  nation’s  character.  A  stranger  can  witness  the  same  jeii 
de  pan  me  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Belgian  cities  to-day  as 
was  played  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  cited  as  an  indication 
of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Grermany  that 
it  practically  extirpated  the  outdoor  games  of  the  nation.  In  fact, 
we  find  that,  notwithstanding  cataclysmal  political  changes,  the 
social  habits  of  a  people  may  be  left  almost  untouched. 

France  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  in  this  respect ;  the 
same  conservatism  may  be  observed  in  Italy  and  Germany ; 
the  political  status  of  both  has  been  revolutionised  in  our 
times  without  producing  appreciable  changes  in  the  social 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  political  evolution  has  been  gradual,  almost 
imperceptible,  the  changes  of  ideas  and  social  habits  have  already 
been  revolutionary,  and  as  yet  they  are  only  a  part  of  those  which 
the  immediate  future  appears  to  have  in  store.  The  social 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  England  during  the  last 
generation  are  the  constant  theme  of  journalists,  essayists,  and 
novelists.  The  tone  of  English  family  life  has  been  wonderfully 
altered  in  a  generation.  In  minor  matters  the  game  of  whist 
after  a  reign  of  a  century  has  been  suddenly  supplanted  by 
bridge;  cricket  divides  the  interest  of  the  year  with  the  already 
more  popular  football;  and  now  golf  is  in  growing  favour.  In 
religion  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  Eitualism  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  growing  strength  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Whereas  eighty  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic  could  hold  no  public 
office,  to-day  the  most  splendid  additions  to  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture  in  this  country  are  the  great  Cathedral  at  Westminster, 
and  the  Brompton  Oratory.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
possesses  no  less  than  sixteen  bishoprics.  England  is  at  the 
present  moment  the  home  of  the  religious  Orders,  which  have 
been  driven  from  France. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  changes  only  affect  directly  a 
numerically  small  section  of  the  community,  but  in  view  of  the 
intensely  imitative  nature  of  the  English  race  in  social  custom 
and  thought  sanctioned  and  started  by  the  upper  classes,  the 
indirect  effects  must  be  already  enormous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  upheaval  only  stops  short  of  the  democratic  mass,  though 
even  here  close  observers  are  able  to  detect  ominous  changes 
in  the  humour  and  the  habits  of  the  masses.  Whether  these 
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changes  imply  a  deviation  in  the  whole  nation  or  only  in  some 
section  thereof  it  is  certain  that  they  denote  a  departure  from 
traditional  lines  of  thought  and  conduct  beyond  anything  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

V. 

Change  manifests  itself  in  various  ways  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
now  affecting  a  section  only,  and  again  as  in  the  case  of  conquest 
altering  the  whole  status  of  a  nation.  Or  there  may  be  the 
relative  change  which  arises  from  immobility  or  stagnation  of 
ideas,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Spain  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  implies  that  some  nations  go  forward  with  the 
times  and  leave  others  in  a  different  position  with  regard  to 
them  than  that  which  they  previously  occupied. 

The  decline  in  the  aristocratic  element  to  be  seen  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  corresponding  strengthening  of  the  tendency 
towards  democracy  has  its  root  in  a  change  of  national  ideas. 
Indications  of  what  is  taking  place  are  visible  in  the  decrease 
in  material  prosperity  of  the  landed  gentry,  which  has 
supplied  far  more  of  the  aristocratic  backbone  of  England  than 
the  House  of  Lords  itself,  for  the  former  always  stood  for  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  intellect  and  character  of  aristocratic 
England.  This  has  naturally  led  to  a  forced  break  with  some 
of  their  best  traditions  of  thought  and  conduct.  But  a  deeper 
and  more  subtle  source  of  decay  of  aristocratic  influences  is  the 
decline  of  ideas  in  the  English  upper  classes.  Of  late  they  only 
seem  to  find  scope  in  a  life  of  irresponsible  pleasure  or  in  politics 
in  the  manipulation  of  Party  government. 

Nothing  shows  this  shrinkage  of  imaginative  capacity  so  much 
as  the  increasing  insularity  of  mind  which  is  found  among  what 
is  still  in  a  large  measure  the  governing  class.  This  feature  of 
change  is  rarely  realised,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  national 
self-sufficiency  w’hich,  strange  to  say,  exists  together  with  a 
morbid  tendency  towards  pessimistic  self-distrust.  So  that  even 
where  narrowness  of  sympathies  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  considered 
rather  as  a  matter  for  congratulation  than  for  censure,  as  a 
patriotic  adherence  to  our  hard-and-fast  code  of  insular  conven¬ 
tionality  recently  accepted  more  or  less  throughout  the  world  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  admitted  social  hegemony.  Nor  could  this 
mode  of  thought  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  much-applauded 
phrase  “splendid  isolation”  of  the  late  Lord  Goschen.  It  is 
only  the  thoughtful  few  w’ho  are  inclined  to  fear  that  our  latest 
rdle  as  social  leaders  may  be  but  a  small  set-off  for  the  sterility  of 
ideas  wdiich  undue  insularity  has  come  to  mean. 
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A  further  reason  why  insularity  is  so  little  noticed  and  discussed 
is  that  so  few  of  the  present  generation  take  a  thoughtful  interest 
in  the  past  history  of  their  owui  country.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  the  shortest  of  memories.  Thus  the  fewest  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  vital  contact  of  English  intellect  in  the  past  with  that 
of  Continental  Europe.  A  narrow  conception  of  patriotism  has 
made  it  appear  that  insular  feeling  is  an  interchangeable  term 
for  a  worthy  love  of  one’s  own  country.  Such  was  the  typical 
case  of  a  young  lady  who,  recently  returning  from  the  beautiful 
cities  of  the  Continent,  and  sipping  what  is  called  “tea”  on 
the  Dover  pier,  exclaimed,  “Thank  God  we  are  at  last  in  a 
civilised  country  !  ” 

The  fact  remains  that  Europe,  as  a  whole,  England  included, 
and  not  any  one  country,  has  given  birth  in  the  past  to  nearly 
all  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  successive 
stages  of  progress  of  humanity  at  large.  English  ideas  have 
been  moulded  by  those  of  the  Continent,  modified,  it  is  true,  to 
suit  dilfering  conditions,  whilst  English  thought,  both  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  has  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  the  intellectual  and  material  resources  of 
Continental  Europe.  It  is  seldom  realised  in  England  to-day 
that  the  history  of  our  intellectual  eminence,  more  particularly 
that  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  little  else  than  a  record 
of  her  constant  contact  and  exchange  of  thought  with  the  leading 
minds  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.^  The  principal  universities 
of  Europe,  from  Padua  to  Upsala,  were  resorted  to  by  English¬ 
men  for  centuries.  Learned  Shakespearean  commentators  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  Shakespeare  must  have  attended  the 
University  of  Padua.  The  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century 
j  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the  many  points  of  contact  which 

I'  existed  between  England  and  France.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  exchange  of  thought 
in  the  upper  social  strata,  there  existed  more  affinity  between 
France  and  England  before  the  French  Revolution  than  there 
is  to-day,  when  you  can  breakfast  in  London  and  dine  in  Paris 
under  the  benign  influence  of  the  entente  cor  diale. 

Few  things  have  contributed  so  much  to  cut  off  the  English 
upper  classes  from  contact  wdth  the  thought  of  Europe  as  the 
growth  of  our  Indian  Empire.  For  India  is  the  one  of  onr 
dominions  beyond  the  sea  which  has  absorbed  for  over  a  century 
and  a  half  the  largest  proportion  of  the  intellect  and  energies 
of  our  best  oligarchical  strain.  Whereas  formerly  the  “grand 
tour”  and  contact  with  Continental  life  formed  part  of  an  English 
gentleman’s  education,  to-day  a  trip  to  Egypt,  to  India,  to  the 

(1)  See,  infer  alia,  TAfe  and  LetteTH  of  Erasmus.  J.  A.  Fronde. 
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Colonies,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  America  constitutes  the 
equivalent.  India  continuously  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  our 
i)cst  blood,  and  this  means  a  divorce  of  the  same  from  European 
intellectual  interests  in  so  much  as  a  trip  across  the  Continent 
to  Brindisi  to  catch  the  steamer  to  Suez  is  about  all  that  is 
in  the  programme.  The  best  part  of  a  lifetime  is  spent  in 
India,  and  even  if  its  closing  years  are  passed  in  Europe  they 
are  generally  barren  so  far  as  the  absorption  of  European  thought 
is  concerned.  Of  the  crowds  of  English  people  who  annually 
%  isit  the  Continent,  probably  not  one  per  cent,  speak  a  word 
of  the  language  of  the  country  they  pass  through,  and  not  one 
in  a  thousand  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  the  life  of  the  people 
they  are  thrown  among,  but  with  whom  they  rarely  exchange  a 
woi'd.  Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  it  should  be  thought  worth 
while  to  mention  the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne  speaks  French, 
that  Mr.  Haldane  is  familiar  with  German?  It  is  this  insular 
trend  of  mind  which  explains  how  it  could  be  possible  that  a 
man  of  the  intellectual  calibre,  the  cultured  distinction  of  Lord 
Bosebery,  could  publicly  declare  that  he  has  no  personal  friends 
among  Germans,  and  thus  presumably  is  out  of  touch  with  the 
intellectual  currents  of  that  country?  In  the  prolific  memoirs 
of  English  diplomatists  at  the  different  Courts  of  Europe  published 
w  ithin  the  last  generation — and  their  number  is  legion— I  have 
found  fewer  references  to  the  people  these  gentlemen  lived  among 
for  years  than  are  contained  in  many  a  single  book  which  might 
be  named,  written  by  Englishmen  residing  in  France  during  j 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  yet  only  quite  recently  the  influence 
of  Germany  at  Constantinople  has  shown  us  how'  important  it  is  | 
for  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  Court  to  understand  and  to  j 
keep  in  touch  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  country  he  is 
accredited  to. 

This  alienation  from  contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  has  existed  now  for  several  generations  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  classes  of  England.  It  has  contributed  its  share 
to  the  decline  in  their  leadership  in  the  domain  of  ideas  which 
we  witness  to-day  from  the  universities  right  through  the  English 
upper  classes.  The  English  universities  have  ceased  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  the  mere  love  of  the  same. 
They  are  mainly  concerned  wdth  the  training  of  dexterous 
manipulators  in  the  art  of  cunning  political  party  fence. 

If  the  upper  classes  have  lost  touch  with  the  rising  ideas  of 
the  period,  those  w’ho  are  coming  to  the  helm,  although  with 
less  opportunities  for  contact  with  the  outer  world,  have  made 
themselves  at  least  theoretically  familiar  with  the  mind  of  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States.  They  are  endeavouring  to 
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take  over  as  much  of  its  thought  and  no  more  as  they  deem  useful 
and  consonant  with  the  w^ants  of  their  class. 
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VI. 

It  is  now  and  then  assumed  that  the  fact  that  men  of  the 
lower  classes  come  to  the  front  in  England  is  in  itself  a  new 
and  distinctive  feature  of  the  democratisation  of  England ;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  true.  There  is  nothing  new  in  men  of  the 
people  rising  to  social  and  political  influence  in  England.  There 
have  always  been  such  cases,  although  perhaps  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  to-day.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  instance,  was  a 
butcher’s  son;  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser.  Formerly  men  who  rose  from  the 
people  joined  the  political  life  of  the  day,  and  became  part  and 
parcel  of  the  oligarchy  to  which  they  had  raised  themselves,  and 
were  often  the  staunchest  supporters  of  its  privileges  and  power. 
But  what  is  distinctly  a  new’  departure  is  to  find  the  representa- 
tives of  the  working  classes  forming  a  body  of  their  own,  working 
openly  for  the  ideals  of  the  class  they  sprang  from,  and  imitating 
the  tactics  of  the  Irish  in  selling  their  support  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  further  disquieting  feature  of  this  innovation  is  that 
their  democratic  ideas  are  of  a  similar  predatory  nature  to  those 
which  animated  their  aristocratic  predecessors.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  Fmclosure  Acts  and  the  gradual  perversion  of  the  original 
objects  of  various  school  endowments  in  the  past  as  flagrant 
instances  of  the  predatory  instincts  of  aristocratic  England,  we 
find  them  paralleled  to-day  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  various 
measures  already  taken  or  in  contemplation,  such  as  death  duties, 
excessive  income  tax,  old  age  pensions,  land  reform,  social  reform, 
municipal  reform — each  overlapping  the  other,  and  pressing  more 
heavily  upon  the  propertied  classes. 

It  is  customary  to  assume  that  the  extension  of  the  Franchise 
per  sc  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  democratic  tendency  of 
things.  Here  the  surface  aspect  blinds  us  to  the  more  subtle 
causes  that  account  for  recent  developments.  The  Franchise  is 
even  now  more  restricted  in  England  than  in  any  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  Continent.  Besides,  the  British  instinct  of 
ittachment  to  the  upper  classes  which  acts  as  an  anti-democratic 
counter-force  is  still  much  stronger  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  House  of  Commons 
contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  direct  re])resentatives  of  the 
workers 'than  the  legislatures  of  Germany,  France.  Belgium,  or 
•\ustria.  And  yet  we  are  faced  by  an  overwhelming  wave  of 
democracy  of  a  predatory  type. 
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With  the  deterioration  of  the  ideals  of  the  aristocrat  there  has 
been  brought  about  a  stand-up  fight  between  him  and  the 
Plebeian,  the  former  already  only  half-hearted  in  his  belief  that 
he  can  hope  to  retain  that  which  the  latter  is  greedily  determined  I 
to  seize.  He  still  holds  the  stakes,  but  is  willing  to  surrender 
them  to  the  newcomer  if  he  can  at  the  same  time  see  a  means 
of  retaining  for  a  while  the  emoluments  of  place  and  power. 

Whilst  the  phenomena  of  revolutionary  changes  are  in  travail 
in  our  midst  we  are  being  influenced  or  rather  hurried  on  hy 
events  which  are  taking  place  outside  England.  These,  althoui'h 
only  attracting  attention  sporadically,  and  little  understood,  are 
yet  destined  to  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  our  fortunes. 

1  refer  to  the  social  and  intellectual  developments  which  have 
been  in  progress  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  in  their  indirect 
bearing  on  us  cannot  but  constitute  in  the  long  run  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  metamorphosis  of  England.  It  is 
the  recent  educational  progress  of  other  countries,  and  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  youth,  not  of  Germany  alone,  but  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  which 
have  more  or  less  all  become  efficient  in  economic,  scientific,  and 
industrial  pursuits,  which  is  indirectly  at  the  root  of  our  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  which  has  given  birth  to  our  wholesale  projects 
of  reform. 

There  exists  in  England  a  widespread  ignorance  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  upon  which  recent  Continental  developments  have 
been  based,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  it  probable  that  attempts 
to  graft  outside  institutions  upon  our  owm  are  doomed  to 
sterility.  It  is  no  longer  the  question  which  John  Bright  put 
to  himself,  whether  our  leaders  would  tell  us  the  truth,  which 
concerns  us  most.  It  is  the  more  pointed  preliminary  query. 
Are  they  in  a  position  to  realise  the  truth  themselves? 

Sidney  Whitm.vn. 


MARS:  IS  IT  A  HABITABLE  WORLD? 


Though  little  more  than  half  the  Earth’s  size  Mars  has  a 
significance  in  the  public  eye  which  places  it  first  in  importance 
among  the  planets.  It  is  our  nearest  neighbour  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  Earth’s  path  round  the  Sun,  and  viewed  through  a 
telescope  of  good  magnifying  pow’er  shows  surface  markings 
suggestive,  with  the  aid  of  imagination,  of  continents,  mountains, 
and  valleys;  of  oceans,  capes,  and  bays,  and  all  the  varying 
phenomena  which  the  mind  readily  associates  with  a  world  like 
our  own.  This  pleasing  conception  of  a  Martian  world,  teeming 
maybe  with  life,  is  traceable  in  this  country  to  Sir  William 
Herschel,  who,  in  1781,  entered  upon  a  systematic  examination 
of  all  the  planets,  but  particularly  Mars,  his  primary  object 
being  the  determination  of  its  rotatory  period  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  length  of  our  day  is  constant.  The  illustrious 
astronomer’s  memoir  on  the  subject,  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1783,  marks  an  epoch  in  observational  astronomy. 
He  saw  permanence  in  the  dark  patches  on  the  face  of  the 
planet,  notwithstanding  partial  obscurations,  which  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  clouds  and  va})ours  in  an  extensive  atmosphere  of 
moderate  density.  And  from  a  close  watch  upon  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  fixed  marks  ho  deduced  a  diurnal  rotation  on 
its  axis  of  24  hours  39  minutes  21  seconds.  Extending  his 
survey  he  gained  glimpses  of  snow-like  regions  covering  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  planet.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  world 
bearing  all  the  physical  features  which  our  Earth  w’ould  present 
to  an  observer  on  Mars  were  he  equipped  with  a  telescope  of 
equal  magnifying  jiower.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Ho 
says,  “  The  analogy  between  Mars  and  the  Earth  is  perhaps 
by  far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system.”  Reflecting 
upon  these  things  he  ventures  the  remark  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars  will  ‘‘  jorobably  enjoy  a  situation  in  many  respects 
similar  to  ours.”  These  revelations  of  the  telescope  in  the 
hands  of  so  distinguished  an  astronomer  stirred  the  imagination 
as  it  never  had  been  stirred  before,  and  opened  out  a  vivid 
prospect  of  still  further  enlightenment  respecting  the  condition 
of  this  newly-discovered  world  and  its  denizens.  The  dreams 
of  Swedenborg  of  other  Earths  than  ours  were  revived,  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  became  inspired  with  his  marvellous  vision 
of  planetary  life  depicted  in  the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher. 
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And  to-day,  mirahilc  dictu !  we  are  appraising  the  value  of  a 
gigantic  system  of  irrigation  works  on  Mars,  and  estimating 
the  high  order  of  intelligence  of  the  engineers  who  constructed 
them  ! 

Nor  has  the  topography  of  the  Martian  world  lacked  attention. 
In  a  map  of  Mars  constructed  by  E.  A.  Proctor  in  1869,  from 
drawings  by  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Dawes,  we  see  the  whole  surface 
of  the  planet  marked  out  into  what  may  be  called  separate 
estates,  bearing  the  commanding  names  of  Herschel’s  Conti¬ 
nent,  Lockyer’s  Land,  Burton’s  Bay,  Phillips’  Island,  Huggins’ 
Inlet,  Bank’s  Cape,  &c.,^  a  nomenclature  which  suggests  that 
IMars  may  yet  become  a  British  possession ! 

In  face  of  these  startling  stories  told  of  iMars  it  behoves  us 
to  look  warily  into  the  facts  really  known  to  science.  So  early 
as  1667  Domenico  Cassini,  of  Bologna,  using  a  telescope  sixteen 
feet  long,  detected  dark  markings  on  the  planet  which  after 
long  and  patient  watching  he  found  to  be  permanent.  Taking 
note  of  the  time  which  elapsed  from  one  central  observation  to 
the  next  ensuing  he  determined  a  period  of  revolution  on  its 
axis  of  24  hours  40  minutes.  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  was 
a  little  later  obtained  by  his  nephew,  J.  P.  IMaraldi,  who  got 
a  rotation  period  of  24  hours  39  minutes.  Full  of  enthusiasm, 
the  young  astronomer  invested  the  exploration  of  the  ruddy 
planet  with  a  charm  born  of  wonder  and  admiration.  He  made 
a  series  of  drawings  representing  in  outline  the  more  conspicuous 
of  its  features ;  he  even  designated  the  points  he  considered 
might  be  the  boundaries  of  land  and  water  :  the  lighter  coloured, 
land,  and  the  darker,  water.  He  had  devoted  to  the  work  of 
observation  thirty-seven  consecutive  nights  at  a  time  when  the 
planet  w-as  in  the  best  position  for  minute  examination.  One 
of  the  dark  spots  which  he  sketched  with  great  fidelity  is  to-day 
recognised  under  the  familiar  name  of  the  Hour-glass  (Syrtis 
Major),  and  another,  an  elbow-shaped  patch,  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  form  which  suggests  to  a  receptive  mind  the  outstretched 
arms  of  an  important  sea.  Interest,  however,  centres  in  his 
discovery  of  a  white  spot  covering  the  south  pole.  This,  of 
course,  pointed  directly  to  a  polar  region  of  snow  and  ice. 
With  these  enthralling  views  before  him  :  of  continents  and 
oceans,  and  a  snow-capped  polar  region,  he  felt  little  hesitation 
in  assuming  the  planet’s  meteorological  conditions  to  he  not 
very  different  from  ours.  This  being  so,  natural  sequence  led 
him  to  sec  in  Mars  a  world  like  our  own,  peopled,  perhaps, 
by  living,  sentient,  nay,  prescient,  beings!  Maraldi’s  ceneep- 

(1)  On  the  siijjgp.stion  of  Schiitparelli  those  and  other  similar  designations  for 
the  features  of  Mars  have  been  superseded  by  classical  names. 
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tion  of  a  Martian  world  is  all  the  more  interesting,  as  from 
it  has  sjnamg  the  wonderful  theories  of  life  on  Mars  so  dearly 
I  cherished  by  present-day  sponsors  for  the  new  creation,  among 
!  whom  the  latest  and  greatest  is  Professor  Perceval  Lowell, 
i  whose  book  on  Mars  and  its  Canals  has  just  recently  enlivened 
I  an  expectant  world. ^ 

!  Sixty  years  later  Sir  W.  Herschcl  took  up  the  task  of 
I  unravelling  the  mystery  which  still  clung  about  Mars  like  a 
|,  halo  of  romance.  Maraldi’s  telescope  had  never  shown  the 

(north  pole;  Herschel’s,  how'ever,  brought  this  point  clearly  into 
=  view,  disclosing  another  apparently  snow-clad  region  embracing 
the  arctic  pole  of  the  planet.  Herschel,  indeed,  felt  constrained 
1“  to  believe  that  here  lay  stretched  out  before  his  gaze  vast  fields 
ij-  of  snow,  vividly  reflecting  the  Sun’s  rays.  His  drawings  show 
p  these  white  regions,  and  he  remarks  that  at  times  some  of  the 
principal  “  continents  ”  appeared  to  be  bordered  wuth  a  W’hite 
fringe,  as  if  snow  were  lying  on  lofty  ground.  He  was  much 
impressed  by  the  resemblance  the  prominent  marks  bore  tc 
I;'  those  which  he  assumed  the  Earth  would  present  to  an  observer 
p  on  Mars,  and  remarking  on  the  similarity  of  the  two  planets, 


he  says,  “Their  diurnal  motion  is  nearly  the  same,  the 
obliquity  of  their  respective  ecliptics  not  very  different ;  of  all 
the  superior  planets  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  Sun  is  by 
far  the  nearest  alike  to  that  of  the  Earth ;  nor  will  the  length 
of  the  Martian  year  appear  very  different  from  what  w'e  enjoy 
when  compared  to  the  surprising  duration  of  the  years  of 
•Tupitcr,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  If  we  then  find 
that  the  globe  we  inhabit  has  its  polar  regions  frozen  and 
covered  with  mountains  of  ice  and  snow  that  only  partly  melt 
when  alternately  exposed  to  the  Sun,  I  may  well  be  permitted 
to  surmise  that  the  same  cause  may  probably  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  globe  of  Mars ;  that  the  bright  polar  spots  are 
owing  to  the  vivid  reflection  of  light  from  frozen  regions, 
and  that  the  reduction  of  these  spots  is  to  ho  ascribed  to  their 
being  exposed  to  the  Sun.’’  Careful  measurement  of  the  south 
Har  spot  gave  a  diameter  of  four  seconds ;  and  he  also  deter¬ 
mined  the  planet’s  axial  rotation  period,  as  already  mentioned, 
which  was  two  minutes  over  the  value  now  adopted.  The  most 
valuable  contribution  Herschel  made  to  current  knowledge  of 
Mars  was  his  observation  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  extent  of 
the  white  spots  round  each  pole.  The  inference  of  frozen 
precipitations  could  scarcely  be  resisted  when  once  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  the  shining  polar  zone  did  actually  dwindle  and 
"row  with  alternations  of  summer  and  winter  in  the  correspond- 

(1)  Mar.i  and  itt!  Caiialf^.  Macmillan,  1906. 
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ing  hemisphere.  Mr.  Lowell,  whose  pre-eminence  as  an 
authority  on  Martian  observation  none  will  gainsay,  remarks 
that  these  polar  caps  are  exactly  analogous  in  general  position 
to  those  which  bonnet  our  own  Earth.  They  reproduce  the 
appearance  of  the  ice  and  snow  of  our  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions,  seen  from  space,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  They  : 
are  subject  to  a  regular  rhythmic  wax  and  wane  timed  to  the  ^ 
course  of  the  planet’s  year.  This  they  have  done  year  after 
year  under  his  own  gaze,  each  pole  cap  in  its  season  with  i 
pendulum-like  precision.  At  their  maximum  spread  they  cover  i 
more  than  one  hundred  times  as  much  ground  as  when  they  ^ 
have  shrunk  to  their  minima.  In  the  depth  of  winter  they  i 
stretch  over  much  more  than  the  polar  zone,  coming  down  to 
sixty  or  even  fifty  degrees  of  latitude  north  or  south,  as  the  | 
case  may  be.  After  the  melting  has  been  for  some  time  under  I 
way  and  the  cap  has  become  permanently  bordered  by  its  dark  | 
blue  band,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  makes  its  appearance  in  the  i 
cap  itself.  This  is  its  fission  into  one  or  more  parts.  The  ! 
process  begins  by  the  appearance  of  dark  rifts  which,  starting 
in  from  the  cap’s  exterior,  penetrate  into  its  heart  until  at  last 
they  cleave  it  in  two.  Eifts  have  been  seen  by  several 
observers  and  in  both  caps ;  and  what  is  more  suggestive  is, 
they  always  appear  in  the  same  places  year  after  year.  They 
are  therefore  features  of,  or  directly  dependent  on,  the  surface 
of  the  planet.  Mr.  Lowell  shows  conclusively  that  the  substance 
composing  the  white  covering  cannot  be  the  product  of  carbonic 
acid  or  gases  of  that  nature,  as  some  observers  have  thought 
well  to  suggest,  but  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  namely, 
frozen  water.  There  are,  however,  notable  differences  between 
the  Earth’s  poles  and  those  of  Mars,  indicating  a  different 
state  of  things  on  the  two  planets.  The  limits  within  which 
they  fluctuate  are  out  of  all  proportion  greater  on  Mars,  and 
they  do  so  very  unequally.  The  southern  pole-cap  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  the  northern  one.  In  1903,  136  days  after  i 
the  winter  solstice  fin  the  Martian  calendar,  February  27th), 
it  came  down  in  longitude  225°,  to  44°  of  latitude,  and  may 
be  taken  to  have  measured  90°  across.  The  variations  are 
great ;  in  1903  the  southern  cap  was  some  five  degrees  wider  | 
than  in  1905.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  previous  year,  1904,  this 
south  cap  actually  vanished,  a  thing  unprecedented.^  The  rapid 
shrinking  in  of  the  white  hood  of  the  south  pole  was  noticed 
by  Schiaparelli  in  1877  ;  it  had  survived  the  summer  only  as  | 
a  small  lateral  patch,  and,  as  observed  by  Lowell,  in  1894  it 
melted  completely  away.  This  circumstance  is  noteworthy;  it  : 

(1)  Pp.  37  to  44  of  Mars  and  its  Canals, 
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indicates  the  white  covering  to  have  been  so  thin  that  it  can 
surely  be  little  else  than  a  slight  layer  of  hoar-frost. 

We  now  revert  to  the  highly  interesting  stage  in  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Martian  world  where,  among  an  army  of  pioneers, 
the  name  of  G.  V.  Schiaparelli,  late  director  of  the  Milan 
Observatory,  occupies  the  foremost  place. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  brighter 
regions  on  the  planet  are  supposed  to  be  continents,  and  the 
darker  ones  oceans.  Schiaparelli’s  achievement  consists  in  his 
pointing  out  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  continents  were  really 
an  agglomeration  of  islands,  separated  by  streams  leading  directly 
into  the  sea,  and  in  his  discovery  of  a  number  of  narrow,  dark 
lines  (such  as  may  be  drawn  on  paper  with  a  fine-pointed  pen) 
traversing  the  continental  regions  in  almost  every  direction,  in 
some  cases  joining  another  line,  and  in  all  terminating  in 
the  ocean.  On  closely  scrutinising  these  lines  at  a  later  date 
li3  found  a  second  line  running  alongside  the  original  one  in 
no  fewer  than  twenty  instances.  In  describing  this  curious 
network  of  lines  he  called  them  Canale,  a  term  which  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  equivalent  to  our  word  canal,  though 
channel  would  have  been  a  better  rendering.  Obviously  a 
channel  may  be  the  work  of  nature,  but  a  canal  at  once  suggests 
the  work  of  man.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  slight 
misconception  of  the  author’s  moaning  affected  minds  prone  to 
speculative  thought.  The  existence  of  canals  on  Mars  opened 
ti  the  mind’s-cyc  a  vista  leading  to  marvellous  views  of  another 
world  peopled  by  highly  organised  beings  ca]xiblo  of  constructing 
on  a  grand  scale  a  com])lete  system  of  irrigation-w'orks,  origin¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose,  it  might  be,  of  saving  teeming  millions 
from  the  dire  calamity  of  a  water-famine.  So  strong  a  hold  did 
this  conception  of  the  Martian  woidd  take  upon  the  imagination 
that  even  astronomers  of  repute  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  new  and  pleasing  vision,  and  asked  one  of  another, 
“What  purpose  else  could  the  canals  possibly  serve  than  that 
of  bringing  waters  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropics,  and 
of  establishing  means  of  intercourse  between  one  scat  of  industry 
and  another?”  But  Schiaparelli,  though  fully  alive  to  the 
marvellous  possibilities  of  his  discovery,  exercised  self-restraint; 
his  utterances  arc  marked  by  a  conscientious  desire  to  avoid 
vtravagancc.  A  simple  statement  of  his  labours  and  the 
impressions  he  received  from  them  are  set  forth  in  his  estimable 
"ork,  L' Astronomic.  9’urning  to  the  first  volume,  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  page  217,  we  read  that  there  are  on  Mars  ;  — 

tong  dark  linos,  traviTsiii';  the  continents,  which  inav  he  designated 
Canale,  although  we  do  not  yet  know  what  they  are.  These  lines  run  from 
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OHO  to  another  of  the  sombre  spots  which  are  regarded  as  seas,  and  form  over 
the  lighter,  or  continental,  regions  a  well-defined  network.  Their  arrangement 
seems  to  be  invariable  and  permanent,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
four  and  a  half  years  of  observations.  Nevertheless,  their  aspect  and  their 
degree  of  visibility  are  not  always  the  same,  and  depend  upon  circumstances 
which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  yet  permit  us  to  explain 
with  certainty.  In  1879,  great  numbers  were  seen  which  were  not  visible  in 
1877 ;  and  in  1882  all  those  which  had  been  seen  at  former  oppositions  were 
found  again,  together  with  new  ones.  Sometimes  these  channels  present 
themselves  in  the  form  of  shadowy  and  vague  lines,  while  on  other  occasions 
they  are  clear  and  precise,  like  a  trace  drawn  with  a  pen.  .  .  .  Every  channel 
terminates  at  both  its  extremities  in  a  sea,  or  in  another  channel;  there  is  not 
a  single  example  of  one  coming  to  an  end  on  a  continent,  or  in  the  midst  of 
dry  land.  This  is  not  all.  In  certain  seasons  these  channels  become  double. 
This  phenomenon  seems  to  appear  at  a  determinate  epoch,  to  be  produced 
simultaneously  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  planet's  continents. 
little  before  the  spring  equinox,  which  occurred  on  ^lars  on  the  21st  oi 
January  1880,  I  noticed  the  doubling  of  the  channel  called  the  Nile  between 
the  lakes  of  the  moon  and  the  Ceraunic  Gulf.  These  two  regular,  equal  and 
parallel  lines  caused  me,  I  confess,  a  profound  surprise,  the  more  so  because 
a  few  days  earlier,  on  the  2S5rd  and  the  24th  of  December,  I  had  carefuUv 
observed  that  very  region  without  discovering  anything  of  the  kind. 

Similar  duplications  of  the  litics  were  seen  by  Schiaparelli 
in  the  following  year.  Astonishment  grew  upon  him.  He 
says  — 

“I  simply  passed  from  wonder  to  wonder;  successively  the  Oroutes,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Phison,  the  Ganges,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  other  channels 
displayed  themselves  very  clearly,  and  indisputably  duplicated." 

He  is  absolutely  sure  of  what  ho  has  seen  and  described,  and 
he  sees  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomena 
indicate  the  existence  on  INIars  of  an  organisation  special  to  the 
planet,  and  probably  connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons. 

More  realistic  views  of  the  planet  are  presented  to  us  by 
Hr.  Low'ell,  whose  long  years  of  careful  and  minute  observation 
of  the  puzzling  phenomena  have  been  conducted  at  his  observa¬ 
tory,  “  Flagstaff,”  Arizona,  hie  docs  not  countenance  the  now 
common  belief  in  the  existence  on  Mars  of  large  inland  seas 
or  oceans.  His  theory  respecting  the  planet’s  condition  points 
the  other  way.  Looking  upon  the  planet’s  features  he  con¬ 
siders  that  they  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  old  age.  Large 
expanses  of  water  which  in  a  remote  past  may  have  rested 
upon  his  surface  have  long  since  disappean'd,  and  the  rough, 
mountainous  regions,  common  to  all  planets,  have  crumbled  away 
under  the  cooling  process  going  on  in  what  may  be  the  second 
stage  of  cosmical  evolution.  In  (wm'y  aspect  he  considers  that 
Mars  exhibits  signs  of  being  well  on  in  years.  With  these  conclu¬ 
sions  all  who  have  duly  weighed  the  evidence  will,  we  venture 
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to  think,  agree.  But  his  view  of  an  elaborate,  artificially-con¬ 
trived  scheme  of  irrigation-works  is  not  so  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  all  students  of  the  planet.  Writing  in  1896  on  Mars, 
Mr.  Lowell  says  : 

The  evidence  of  handiwork,  if  such  it  he,  points  to  a  highly  intelligent 
mind  behind  it.  Irrigation,  unscientifically  conducted,  would  not  give  us 
such  a  truly  wonderful  mathematical  fitness  in  the  several  parts  to  the  whole 
as  we  there  behold.  .  .  .  Quite  possibly  such  Martian  folk  are  possessed  of 
inventions  of  which  we  have  not  dreamed;  and  with  them  electrophones 
and  kinetoscopes  are  things  of  a  bygone  past,  preserved  with  veneration 
in  museums  as  relics  of  the  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  simple  childhood 
of  the  race.  Certainly  what  we  see  hints  at  the  existence  of  beings  who  are 
in  advance  of,  not  behind,  us  in  the  journey  of  life. 

Mr.  Lowell  considers  the  Martian  globe  to  be  intersected  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  irrigation- works,  rendered  necessary  by  a, 
perennial  water  famine,  relieved  periodically  by  the  melting  of 
the  polar  snows.  He  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  seas  or 
lakes. 

Admirable  as  are  his  views  of  the  Martian  world  and  the 
works  of  its  supposed  inhabitants,  they  are  not  altogether 
compatible  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  planet.  The  rather  bizarre  appearances  persistently  called 
canals  are  to  him  all  that  terrestrial  canals  and  their  construction 
are  to  us.  Following  Mr.  Low’ell,  w’e  see  the  waters  of  the 
periodically  melting  polar  snows  carried  along  canals  to  ban’en, 
thirsty  plains,  while  all  along  the  banks  of  the  flowing  streams 
are  luxuriant  grow'ths  of  vegetation,  thus  rendering  their  course 
clear  and  well  defined. 

There  is,  however,  significance  in  the  fact  that  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  Lowell  maps  with  those  drawn  by  Schiaparelli 
does  not  show  a  complete  agreement ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  those 
of  the  latter  observer  agree  in  every  detail  with  each  other. 
Schiaparelli  depicts  the  lines  as  obscure — as  more  or  less  diffused 
bands  of  appreciable  breadth — whereas  in  the  Lowell  drawings 
they  are  fine,  definitely-marked  dark  lines,  and  not  running 
exactly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Schiaparellian  lines ;  they 
are,  moreover,  much  more  numerous.  On  Lowell’s  map,  but 
not  on  Schiaparelli’s,  is  a  number  of  round,  dark  spots  at  the 
points  where  lines  form  a  junction,  and  which  some  observers 
think  may  be  lakes;  to  Mr.  Low’ell,  however,  they  are  oases  in 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Mars, 

In  1874  Professor  Barnard,  using  the  great  Lick  refractor 
telescope,  got  suggestive  and  impressive  views,  disclosing  details 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  grey-green  patches  so  intricate  and 
minute  as  almost  to  preclude  the  sujipositiou  of  their  aqueous 
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nature.  But  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  when  we 
tind  that  in  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  he  saw 
markings  so  minute,  intricate,  and  abundant,  crossing  each  other 
in  almost  every  direction,  that  it  was  impossible  to  delineate 
tliein.  Still  more  perplexing,  the  lines  were  more  numerous 
on  the  so-called  “seas  ”  than  on  dry  land  !  He  saw  no  straight  ^ 
lines ;  they  were  irregular;  and  not  black,  as  other  observers  had 
said,  but  slightly  tinted  in  delicate  ditferences  of  shade. 

The  discrepancies  between  skilled  observers  are  suggestive. 
Clearly  a  solution  of  the  enigma  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than 
in  the  vision  of  enterprising,  highly  intelligent  beings  on  Mars, 
battling  with  the  inevitable,  and  bent  upon  prolonging  their 
existence  to  the  utmost  jx^ssible  limit.  We  feel  impelled  to 
ask  ourselves  afresh,  What  have  we  really  seen  in  gazing  at  Mars 
with  the  telescope?  A  vast  number  of  thread-like  lines  which 
are  thouglit  to  be  on  the  planet’s  surface.  All  the  rest  is  simply 
inference  drawn  from  data  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  tested. 

To  be  visible  at  all  from  a  distance  of  from  35,000,000  to 
00,000,000  of  miles  means  that  each  dusky  line  is  thousands  of 
miles  long,  and  that  all  have  a  nearly  uniform  breadth  of  about  \ 
two  or  more  miles;  while  the  second  line,  called  the  companion  ; 
canal,  cannot  well  be  less  distant  from  the  first  than  from  200 
to  400  miles ! 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lampland,  of  the  FlagstatT  Observatory, 
has  succeeded,  after  infinite  pains,  in  photographing  the  lines. 
]hit,  considering  the  difficulties  wdiich  lie  in  the  way  of  accurate 
telescopic  delineation  of  objects  in  far-off  space,  may  not  the 
))hotographic  plate  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  retina? 
iiroken  light  rays  traversing  the  air  are  always  present,  and 
the  luminous  quiverings  under  strong  magnifying  power  render 
minute  inspection  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Walter  Maunder’ s  tests  in  this  direction,  though 
perhaps  not  positively  conclusive,  give  pause  to  the  Martian 
canal  hy^wthesis  and  all  it  embraces.  In  June,  1903,  Mr. 
Maunder  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  he  had  made  on  Greenwich 
Hospital  schoolboys.  Ten  years  earlier  Mr.  IMaunder  had  experi¬ 
mented  on  the  limits  of  visibility  for  dark  markings  on  a  bright  | 
background,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  it  was  easy  to  I 
interpret  such  irregularities  as  those  in  question  as  parts  of  a  I 
network  of  lines.  His  method  of  testing  was  very  simple.  I  sing 
a  piece  of  rough  paper,  he  marked  on  it  w’ith  pencil  the  leading 
features  of  the  planet,  purposely  leaving  out  details.  This  he 
placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  more  feet  from  the  boys  chosen 
to  copy  it.  On  the  first  trial  four  out  of  five  boys  drew  no 
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•'canals,”  but  the  remaining  filth  did.  It  was  clearly  a  question 
of  distance  from  the  sketch  exhibited.  Boys  near  to  it  perceived 
too  well  for  confusion  to  arise;  boys  at  a  great  distance  could 
only  perceive  the  leading  features ;  hut  those  at  a  mean  distance , 
by  whom  the  minor  details  were  imperfectly  seen,  |)ut  in  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  dots  and  curved  lines  on  the  “  con¬ 
tinents.”  The  boys  (except  the  very  near  and  very  far  ones) 
drew  a  remarkably  close  imitation  of  the  Schiaparcllian  “  canals,” 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  so-called  canals  are  an  optical 
effect  of  complicated  surface  detail,  too  minute  to  see  in  its  true 
shape.  Proctor  regarded  the  lines  seen  when  Mars  was  under 
telescopic  inspection  as  an  effect  of  diffraction.  And  even  Flam- 
marion  thinks  it  jx)ssible  that  the  com[)anion  canals  may,  under 
special  circumstances,  be  evoked  by  refraction  as  a  kind  of  mirage. 

Observers  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  noticed  that  iNIars 
does  not  always  present  identical  features.  It  was  thought  that 
the  differences  might  be  due  to  cloudy  vapours,  to  the  varying 
aspects  caused  by  axial  rotation,  and,  possibly,  to  fatigued  eyes. 
The  colours,  too,  of  the  planet’s  ixirmanent  markings  are  known 
to  undergo  change  from  time  to  time ;  the  ruddy  tint  merges  in 
orange,  and  the  greenish  in  grey.  Certain  conspicuous  grey 
markings  were  detected  by  Herr  Kaiser,  of  Leyden,  in  longitude 
285°,  which  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  planet’s  equator, 
and  joined  two  dark  patches.  These  patches  he  conceived  to 
be  seas,  and  he  gave  to  them  the  illustrious  names  of,  to  the  first, 
"Herschel’s  Strait,”  and,  to  the  other,  “  Flammarion’s  Sea.” 
Charming  simplicity  and  unconscious  humour  tinge  all  Plam- 
marion’s  views  of  the  planetary  worlds.  He  sees  how  the 
surface  of  I\Iars  can  be  traced  out  with  greater  certainty  than 
terrestrial  geography  can  trace  out  the  latitudes  which  surround 
the  two  poles  of  the  earth.  With  confidence  inspired  by  mental 
rather  than  by  physical  vision  he  tells  us  that  the  ‘  ‘  continents  ’  ’ 
and  “seas  ”  are  more  equally  divided  on  Mars  than  on  the  earth, 
that  there  is  rather  more  land  than  water.  ”  There  are,”  he 
adds,  “veritable  Mediterraneans,  interior  lakes  and  narrow 
straits,  which  remind  us  of  the  British  Channel  or  Bed  Sea  !  ” 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  an  astronomer  of  European  fame  can 
I  be  so  easily  captivated  by  the  imagination;  for  these  demarca¬ 
tions  of  land  and  water,  or  indeed  the  existence  of  large  tracts 
of  surface  water,  arc  little  else  than  a  figment  of  the  imagination, 
^ine  observers  have  thought  that  the  greenish-grey  markings 
®ay  possibly  represent  wmter  and  the  ruddy  part,  land.  That 
these  surface-tints  correspond  to  the  real  diversities  of  a  terr- 


oifiicoiis  globe  is  very  doubtful.  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1830  led 
the  wny  in  ascribing  the  redness  of  the  planet’s  light  to  an 
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inherent  peculiarity  of  the  soil — hence  i'lammarion’s  “ripe 
corntields”  in  Mars. 

But  the  extensive  Martian  atmosphere  implicitly  believed  in 
on  the  strength  of  some  erroneous  observations  of  Cassini  in 
the  seventeenth  century  vanished  before  the  sharp  occultatiou 
of  a  star  in  Leo  witnessed  by  Sir  James  South  in  1822,  and 
another  similar  occultation  observed  by  Dawes  in  1865.  On 
neither  occasion  was  there  any  sign  of  a  vaporous  covering  extend¬ 
ing  past  the  hard  edge  of  the  planet.  The  ruddy  tinge  was  in 
the  central  part  of  the  disc,  thus  telling  plainly  of  its  non-atmo- 
spheric  origin.  Evidence  more  conclusive  still  against  the  exist¬ 
ence  on  Mars  of  an  atmosphere  at  all  comparable  with  the  earth’s 
is  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  its 
surface.  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  on  the  kinetic  theory  finds  that 
some  of  the  smaller  planets  and  the  moon  are  gravitationally 
incapable  of  retaining  all  the  gases  in  the  form  of  an  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  that  among  the  atmospheric  constituents  that  Mars 
would  be  unable  to  retain  permanently  is  the  vapour  of  water. 
This  theoretic  reasoning  agrees  with  the  spectographic  examina¬ 
tions  of  both  Huggins  and  Vogel,  neither  of  whom  could  detect 
any  trace  on  Mars  of  aqueous  absorption.  Keeler,  too,  with  his 
fine  instrument,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  These  considerations, 
together  with  the  fact  that  we  can  get  minute  topographical 
delineations  of  its  surface,  show  how  extremely  rarefied  must 
be  the  air  on  Mars.  Atmospheric  pressure  on  Mars  is  about 
two  and  a  quarter,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  fifteen,  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Were  a  man  of  six  feet  placed  on  Mars  he  would 
probably  grow  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  his  strength  and 
nimbleness  would  increase  in  like  proportion.  But  then  he 
would  cease  to  breathe  the  moment  he  was  exposed  to  Martian 
air. 

Taking  into  account  the  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
mean  being  141,500,000  miles,  and  its  albedo,  or  surface  reflec¬ 
tion  of  solar  light,  we  see  that  it  can  only  receive  half,  or  a  little 
less  than  half,  the  quantity  of  solar  light  that  the  earth  gets. 
The  temperature  on  its  surface  must  necessarily  be  far  below 
ours ;  some  observers  of  the  planet’s  physical  condition  estimate 
the  surface  temperature  at  34°  C.  below  freezing  point.  It 
makes  a  very  zig-zag  course  round  the  sun,  variable  from  an 
even  course  to  the  extent,  inwards  and  outwards,  of  13,000,000 
miles,  and  compdetes  the  journey  in  687  of  our  days,  or  669  ol 
its  own.  The  Martian  year  is,  therefore,  rather  more  than  ter 
and  a  half  months  longer  than  ours.  But  its  seasons  are  almos: 
the  exact  counterpart  of  ours,  for  its  axis  of  rotation  is  tilted 
very  nearly  the  same  as  the  earth’s ;  each  season  is  nearly 
double  the  length  of  the  earth’s. 
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Mr.  Jjowell  says  that  the  changes  of  colour  that  come  over 
the  lace  of  the  planet  occur  at  regular  intervals  corresponding  to 
the  changes  in  coloui’  which  take  place  in  terrestrial  vegetation 
from  spring  to  autumn.  With  laudable  equanimity  and  persist¬ 
ence  he  quietly  works  up  to  the  conclusions  he  desires  to  estab¬ 
lish,  and  the  reader  feels  inclined  to  say,  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Lowellian,  and  to  accept  with  implicit  faith  the  belief 
in  a  Martian  world  with  verdure  clad,  and  teeming  wdth  living 
activities  whose  intelligence  far  transcends  aught  of  the  kind 
poor  humanity  can  claim. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  Mr.  Lowell  farther  in  his  heroic 
scheme  of  artilicial  water-pumping  and  the  high  estimate  (neces¬ 
sarily  involved),  which  he  forms  of  the  intelligence  and  physical 
|K)\vers  of  Martian  folk  (if  any).  His  theory  rests  too  implicitly 
on  the  assumption  of  terrestrial  conditions,  or  some  approach 
thereto  prevailing  on  Mars,  whereas  all  the  known  conditions 
point  to  sterility  and  decrepit  old  age.  Professor  W.  H. 
Pickering’s  lunar  observations  afford  a  clue  to  a  better  explana¬ 
tion  of  iMartian  phenomena.  He  shows  that  the  lunar  streaks, 
or  call  them  “canals,”  are  dotted  by  small  craterlets,  and  are 
so  symmetrically  connected  with  them  as  to  show  a  causal  connec¬ 
tion.  He  therefore  suggests  that  the  “canals”  on  the  moon, 
and  by  analogy  on  Mars  also,  are  lines  of  volcanic  action  where 
the  crust  has  been  fractured ,  and  that  enough  water  and  carbonic 
acid  may  escape  from  the  centre  craterlet  and  flow  down  its 
sides  to  develop  vegetation  upon  its  slopes,  whilst  the  smaller 
quantities  escaping  from  various  jwints  along  the  radiating  cracks 
similarly  develop  vegetation  along  their  course ;  the  parts  we 
call  lakes  and  canals  being  thus  regions  of  perhaps  vegetation. 
Owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vapours,  instead  of 
rising,  spread  themselves  along  the  ground,  as  ground  mist.  So 
it  seems  that  our  Lady  Cynthia  is  in  about  the  same  stage  of 
advanced  years  as  Mars — both  have  passed  their  heyday,  and 
have  entered  upon  their  long  night  of  sleep.  When  all  is  summed 
up  the  result  is  that  (willy-nilly)  Mars  cannot  be  inhabited  by 
organised  living  beings  in  any  w^ay  resembling  denizens  of  earth. 
In  short,  it  is  not  habitable. 

The  story  of  the  little  world  and  its  ways  would  be  only  half 
told  if  we  left  out  what  there  is  to  tell  about  its  moons.  Long 
before  they  were  found,  romancers  on  things  astral  had  seen 
them,  and  described  their  lively  dance  about  their  lord,  just 
a-i  if  they  had  stood  by  watching.  Dean  SwTft,  in  his  Voyaqc 
to  Laputa,  speaking  of  the  astronomers  of  that  wonderful  land, 
says  that  they  had  discovered  two  satellites  revolving  about 
Mars,  “Whereof  the  innermost  is  distant  from  the  centre  of 
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the  primary  planet  exactly  three  of  his  diameters,  and  the  outer¬ 
most  live;  lh('  former  n^volvc's  in  a  si)aee  of  ten  hours,  and  the 
latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half  hoiii’S,  so  that  llu'  squares  of  their 
periodical  times  are  very  near  the  same  pro])ortion  with  the 
cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  Mars,  which  evidently 
shows  them  to  be  governed  by  the  same  law  of  gravitation  that 
influences  the  other  heavenly  bodies.”  ^ 

That  this  statement,  made  with  mathematical  precision,  should 
be  pure  invention,  and  yet  should  come  so  very  near  the  truth 
which  recent  research  has  brought  to  light,  is  indeed  remark- 
al)le.  jMars  had  been  under  telescopic  examination  for 
more  than  a  century  when  the  Dean  told  his  wonderful  story, 
and  the  non-existence  of  a  Martian  moon  had  become  a  settled 
conviction,  which  Tennyson  crystallised  in  the  ‘‘Palace  of  Art,” 
where  he  speaks  of  the 

....  Snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars.2 

X'oltaire,  too,  saw  in  the  new’  domain  the  telescope  had  disclosed 
a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  rare  genius.  In  the  curious  master¬ 
piece  of  celestial  romance,  Micromegas,  he  tells  us  that  his 
famous  travellers  on  leaving  Jupiter  crossed  a  space  of  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  and  on  reaching  the  planet  Mars 
they  saw’  two  moons  in  his  train  which  had  escaped  the  gaze  of 
terrestrial  observers.  But  here  the  author  lets  fall  a  remark 
which  suggests  doubt  as  to  w’hether  the  idea  of  tw’o  attendants 
on  Mars  w’as  really  his  ow’n.  He  says  : 

I  know  well  that  Father  Costelli  wrote  against  the  existence  of  these  two 
moons;  but  I  agree  with  those  who  reason  from  analogy.  These  good 
philosophers  know  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Mars  which  is  so  far  from  the 
Sun  to  get  on  with  less  than  two  moons.  However  this  may  be,  our  people 
found  it  so  small  that  tliey  feared  they  might  not  find  anything  to  lie  upon, 
and  went  on  their  way. 

Chief  among  the  good  philosophers  Voltaire  speaks  of  must 
surely  have  been  Kepler,  w’ho  all  through  his  distinguished  career 
was  dominated  by  a  sense  of  analogy,  believing  that  like  followed 
like  throughout  the  w’hole  universe.  After  all,  it  may  well  be 
that  both  these  romancers  were  indebted  to  the  great  German 
astronomer  rather  than  to  inspiration  for  the  idea  that  Mars 
had  a  retinue  of  tw’o  moons.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written 
by  Kepler  in  1610  to  his  friend,  Wachenfals,  wherein  he  refers 
to  Galileo’s  discovery  of  four  moons  revolving  about  Jupiter. 

(1)  Scott’s  edition  of  Gullirer's  Travels.  Vol.  II.,  page  215. 

(2)  The  1835  edition.  In  the  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson,  by  his  son,  the  line 
reads — 

“She  saw  the  snowy  poles  and  moons  of  Mars.” 
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He  lougs  tor  a  good  telescope  to  euable  liim  to  discover  two 
satellites  in  attendance  on  Mars,  and  says  ;  “  For  as  the  Earth 
!  has  one  moon  proportion  requii'es  that  Mais  should  have  two.” 
Professor  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Washington  Observatory,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  existence  or 
iiou-existence  of  Martian  moons.  Favoured  with  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  telescope  than  Europe  could  boast,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  planet’s  nearness  to  the  earth — the  second  nearest  approach 
-which  occurred  in  August,  1877,  to  give  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  to  its  surrounding.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  enlighten¬ 
ment.  On  August  11th  he  detected  a  suspicious-looking  object 
-a  mere  six3ck  of  light — hovering  about  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  planet,  but  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  what  he  saw  was  really 
a  satellite ;  it  might  be  one  of  the  minor  planets  hundreds  of 
which  are  floating  in  the  wide  space  between  ^lars  and  Jupiter. 

Cloudy  weather  prevented  further  observation  until  the  night 
of  the  16th,  when  he  again  caught  sight  of  the  same  object. 
Two  hours’  attentive  watching  sufficed  to  show  him  that  it 
followed  the  planet’s  orbital  motion.  Yet,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  waited  another  opportunity  for  further  examina- 
j  tion.  Meanwhile,  he  made  a  rough  calculation  based  upon  the 
[josition  of  the  new  body  in  relation  to  Mars  and  his  mass,  from 
which  he  deduced  a  period  of  revolution,  if  it  were  really  a 
satellite,  of  about  twenty-nine  hours,  and  he  concluded  that 
;  it  would  be  hidden  from  view  most  of  the  following  night,  but 
would  return  to  its  first  position  towards  morning.  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  gladdened  eyes  w'ere 
greeted  with  a  fair  view  of  the  little  stranger  exactly  at  the 
[oint  his  calculation  had  indicated.  And  more  wonderful  still 
another  appeared,  like  the  first  one,  revolving  swiftly  about  the 
primary.  But  the  rapid  movement  of  the  inner  satellite  puzzled 
Mr.  Hall  not  a  little ;  it  appeared  and  disappeared  so  quickly 
'  that  he  thought  there  must  surely  be  a  troop  of  celestial  bodies 
circling  in  giddy  flight  about  Mars.  To  satisfy  himself  on  the 
]  point  he  kept  a  close  watch  on  their  movements  throughout  the 
nights  of  the  20th  and  21st,  but  no  more  than  two  could  be  seen, 
i  He  found,  however,  that  the  inner  one  presented  the  unique 
j  example  of  a  satellite  revolving  about  its  primary  nearly  three 
=  times  as  swiftly  as  the  planet  rotates  on  its  axis.  These  new- 
1  found  members  of  the  Martian  family  are  so  small  that  they  may 
I  dthout  exaggeration  be  classed  with  the  larger  order  of  nieteor- 
i  itcs.  Had  Mars  owned  a  satellite  even  a  quarter  the  size  of  our 
moon  it  w’ould  in  all  probability  have  been  discovered  a  century 
earlier  by  the  elder  Herschel,  at  the  time  when  he  entered  upon 
liis  systematic  survey  of  the  planets.  Professor  Pickering,  from 
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careful  photometric  observations,  has  assigned  to  these  moons 
diameters  of  six  and  seven  miles  respectively.  The  outermost  i 
completes  its  journey  round  Mars  in  thirty  hours,  seventeen  i 
minutes,  fifty-four  seconds  at  a  distance  from  his  surface  o[  f; 

I  J.oOO  miles,  while  the  innermost  takes  hut  seven  hours  thirty-  i 
nine  minutes  twenty-two  seconds  to  perform  the  same  task  at  ^ 
its  lesser  distance  of  3,7G0  miles.  Comparing  this  short  distance  p 
with  the  240,000  miles  which  separate  our  moon  from  the  earth  | 
we  realise  that  if  there  be  intelligent  beings  on  Mars  jwssessed  j 
of  eyes  and  optical  instruments  like  ours  they  will  have  no  jj 
difliculty  in  making  out  whether  their  moons  are  inhabited  or  f 
not.  Physically  considered,  it  is  impossible  for  such  small  worlds 
to  have  an  atmosphere.  Within  latitudes  69°  north  or  south  ■ 
of  the  equator  they  would  alwmys  have  in  view  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  the  inner  satellite  rising  apparently  in  the  west,  nl 
setting  in  the  east,  and  on  its  eastward  way  meeting  and  passing  j-j 
the  outer  one,  going  through  all  its  phases  in  about  eleven  hours. 
But  an  Adams  or  a  Leverrier  is  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of  j-* 
the  movement  and  history  of  the  inner  satellite.  It  is  the  only  !  i 
known  instance  of  an  attendant  moon  circling  more  swiftly  than  I'j 
its  primary  rotates.  Can  it  be  a  captured  planetoid?  Is  it  {(I 
destined  to  fall  upon  Mars?  Let  there  be  a  reactive  pull,  ora  ij 
resisting  medium,  however  feeble,  and  a  catastrophe  of  the  kind  h 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable,  though  remote.  i 

The  important  function  of  naming  the  “  little  strangers”  gave  b 
a  pleasing  fillip  to  the  astronomers  of  Europe  and  America.  Xo 
more  appropriate  designations  could  well  have  been  thought  of  pi 
than  those  happily  suggested  by  Mr.  Maden,  of  Eton,  which  M 
Professor  Hall  bestow’ed  upon  the  foundlings.  Accordingly,  they  ij 
stand  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  science  under  the  names  of  ill 
1  (the  outermost),  Deimos ;  and  2  (the  innermost),  Phobos:  hI 
names  taken  from  the  Iliad  (Book  xv.),  where  M 
sented  descending  on  the  earth  in  order  to  avenge 
his  son  Ascalaphus  : 

Mars  spake,  and  summon'd  Fear  and  Flight  to  yoke  M 

Ilis  steeds,  and  put  his  glorious  armour  on.  r 

E.  Vincent  Hew.\rd.  I* 

I; 


ars  IS  repre-  jj* 
the  death  of  I 

i 


THE  NEW  GENEVA  CONVENTION. 


Pebi’ETUAL  peace  between  nations  is  a  beautiful  dream,  destined 
uever  to  be  realised,  though  some  approximation  to  it  may  be 
j,i  confidently  expected  from  such  causes  as  a  more  prescient  diplo- 
il  macy,  the  expansion  of  commerce,  and  an  increased  resort  to 
,  I  arbitration. 

i  In  the  meantime,  more  practical  results  may  be  looked  for 
P  from  the  efforts  which  have  been,  and  are  still  being,  made  to 
pi  diminish  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  many 
I  ||  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  which,  on  their  first  invention, 
i’  I  were  stigmatised  as  barbarous,  such  as  cross-bows,  “hand 
cannon,’’  red-hot  shot  and  torpedoes,  have  in  later  times  been 
employed  without  scruple.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  a 
^  y  general  agreement  with  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  St. 

I  Petersburg,  which,  forty  years  ago,  laid  down  :  “that  the  only 
^  !'■  legitimate  object  which  States  should  set  before  themselves 
1  j  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy ;  that 
y  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  disable  the  greatest  possible 
I  number  of  men ;  and  that  the  object  in  view  would  be  exceeded 
I  by  the  employment  of  arms  calculated  uselessly  to  aggravate 

I  the  sufferings  of  disabled  men,  or  to  render  their  death  inevit- 

ick  i 

id  This  statement  was  endorsed  by  The  Hague  Convention  of 
,  iI  1899,  which  proclaims  that  :  “  The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt 
pg.  I  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited’’  (Art.  22);  and 

II  goes  on  to  prohibit  the  employment  “of  arms,  projectiles,  or 
,  I  substances,  of  a  nature  to  cause  superfluous  injury’’  (Art  23). 

ij  The  specific  applications  of  this  principle  are,  indeed,  so  far, 
j  but  few  in  number,  relating  perhaps  only  to  the  use  of  poison, 
i>|  and  to  firing  glass,  or  any  projectile,  less  than  fourteen  ounces 
p  in  weight,  which  is  either  explosive  or  charged  with  fulminating 
^  I  or  inflammable  substances. 

!j  A  much  lafger  measure  of  success  has  attended  endeavours 
in  made  to  alleviate  the  suffering  w'hich  is  inseparable  from  the 
operations  of  war,  how'ever  much  these  may  be  purged  of  unneces- 
j  5ary  cruelty.  Traces  of  an  Army  IMedical  Service  are  early 
ij  discoverable  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  Hiyopoerates 
^  mcommends  young  surgeons  to  gain  practice  in  operating  by 
y  following  an  army.  The  medical  service  of  the  Romans  dated 
jjij  only  from  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  In  the  early  Middle 
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Ages,  nobles  were  accompanied  by  their  domestic  surgeons,  but 
common  soldiers  could  expect  little  attention,  unless  at  the  hands 
of  members  of  some  of  the  religious  Orders.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Henry  Vlll.,  Dr.  Gale  complains  that  he  found  the  wounded 
under  treatment  by  horse-clippers  and  tinkers,  whose  patients 
generally  escaped  to  another  world  before  a  third  dressing  became 
necessary.  A  certain  Captain  La  None,  writing  in  1588,  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘  ‘  the  bed  of  honour  of  the  wounded  is  a 
good  trench,  into  which  they  have  been  dismissed  by  a  volley 
of  musketry.”  Already,  however,  some  years  before  that  date, 
a  capitulation  between  the  town  of  Tournay  and  the  Prince  of 
Parma  (1581)  makes  provision  for  the  wounded  and  for  surgeons 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  them.  An  arrangement  between 
Henri  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (1601)  deals  with  the  same 
topics,  which  also  received  much  attention  from  Sully  and 
ffichelieu.  A  regularly  organised  medical  service  for  armies  is 
thenceforth  universal,  and  agreements  were  constantly  entered 
into  between  opposing  forces,  by  which  each  undertook  to  care 
for  the  wounded,  and  to  respect  the  medical  staff,  of  the  other. 
No  less  than  three  hundred  conventions,  or  cartels,  upon  the 
subject  were  made  between  the  date  of  the  Capitulation  of  Tournay 
and  the  middle  of  the  last  century,^  of  which  the  most  notable 
were  perhaps  that  made,  in  1743,  between  the  Earl  of  Stair  and 
the  Due  de  Noailles ,  and  that  of  1759 ,  between  General  Conway  and 
the  Marquis  de  Barrail.  The  latter  Convention  provides  in  detail 
for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  wounded  who  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Neither  they  nor  the  medical  staff  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  them  are  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

All  this  was,  however,  a  matter  of  special  agreement,  by  cartels, 
or  treaties  of  limited  duration,  and  at  an  early  date  it  beg[an  to 
be  felt  that  something  more  was  required.  In  1764,  M.  de 
Chamouset,  Intendant  General  of  French  Military  Hospitals, 
wrote  :  ‘‘  How  can  it  be  that  civilised  countries  have  not  yet 
agreed  to  look  upon  hospitals  as  the  temples  of  humanity,  to  be 
protected  and  respected  by  the  conqueror?  ”  In  1780,  Dr. 
Peyrilhe,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Chirurgie,  asks  w'hether  ”  sovereigns 
ought  not  now  to  agree  that  military  hospitals  shall  be  treated 
by  both  sides  alike,  as  inviolable  asylums,  both  for  the  sick  and 
for  those  in  attendance  on  them  ;  that  their  inmates  shall  not 
be  considered  prisoners,  or  reckoned  as  such  for  the  purpose  of 
exchange.”  In  1820,  Dr.  Wasserfuhr  advocates  the  establish¬ 
ment,  ‘‘  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  of  the  first  of  all  human 
duties,  pity  for  our  brother  who  is  wounded  and  without  help. 

(1)  S'ee  Oiirlt,  Ziir  Grschirfifr  (hr  internationdlfn  unil  Krunlcn- 

pftege.  Leipzig,  1873. 
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These  were,  however,  but  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  after  the  long  peace,  disclosed  a 
lamentable  retrogression  in  the  medical  equipment  of  armies. 
After  the  attack  on  the  Malakolf  it  is  said  that  the  Allies  had 
only  eighty  surgeons  available  for  the  care  of  14,447  sick  and 
wounded.  The  campaign  of  1859  in  Lombardy  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  The  fearful  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in  that  year 
gave  occasion  for  W'orks  which  appeared,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland.  In  1861,  Dr.  Palasciano 
printed  his  address  upon  La  Neutralita  dei  feriti  in  tempo  di 
guerra,  and  Henri  Arrault  a  pamphlet,  Sur  le  perfectionnement 
du  materiel  des  ambulances  volantes,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
Sovereigns  should  enter  into  a  “  contrat  synallagmatique which 
would  be  much  more  effective  than  mere  custom,  for  rendering 
“inviolable  ”  all  persons  and  appliances  provided  for  rendering 
aid  to  the  wounded.  He  sketches  the  contents  of  such  a 
“contrat  ”  in  five  articles.  But  it  was  the  work  of  a  Swdss  writer, 
Henri  Dunant,  Un  souvenir  de  Solferino,  published  in  the  follow 
ingyear,  which  produced  the  greatest  results.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  battle,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wdtness,  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  wounded  after  it.  At  the  end  of  many  pages  of 
terrible  detail,  as  to  the  forty  thousand  victims  of  that  tw’enty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  Dunant  puts  the  question  :  “  Why  tell  such  a 
painful  story?  ”  and  he  answ^ers  it  by  another  question  :  “  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  found,  during  a  period  of  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  in  every  European  country,  aid  societies,  the  object  of  which 
would  be,  by  means  of  volunteers,  to  bring  help  to  the  wounded 
in  time  of  war,  without  distinction  of  nationality?  ”  He  main¬ 
tains  that  “  the  personnel  of  military  ambulances  is  alwmys  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and,  even  if  doubled  or  tripled,  must  always  remain  so.  It 
is  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  public  that  one  can  hope  to 
lessen  the  suffering  caused  by  w'ar.”  He  then  goes  on  to  demand 
the  formation  in  every  country  of  permanent  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  victims  of  w'ar,  each  group  of  national  societies  to  be 
superintended  by  a  committee,  which  from  time  to  time  might 
join  with  the  other  committees  in  an  international  Congress,  similar 
to  the  meetings  already  organised  for  lawyers,  medical  men, 
economists,  and  others.  The  author  proceeded  to  enforce  his  views 
personally  at  several  European  Courts,  at  which  he  received  much 
encouragement,  especially  from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  HI.;  and  the  SociSte  Generoise  d’lJtilite 
puhlique,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  its  president,  M.  Gustave 
Moynier,  interested  itself  in  the  question  to  such  good  effect  that 
it  succeeded  in  assembling  at  Geneva,  in  October,  1863,  a  Confer¬ 
ence  of  thirty-six  persons  of  various  nationalities,  eighteen  of  them 
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officially  representing  their  Governments.  These  persons,  in  a  i 
four  days’  session,  agreed  upon  ten  Resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  \ 

a  committee  should  be  formed  in  each  country,  which  should  j 

organise,  in  time  of  peace,  voluntary  medical  aid,  to  be  rendered,  | 
in  time  of  war,  to  the  armies  of  their  own  country,  with  the 
assistance,  when  required,  of  the  committees  of  neutral  countries;  I 
that  all  persons  employed  in  the  work  should  wear  a  white 
brassard  with  a  red  cross ;  and  that  the  several  national  committees  j 
should  be  occasionally  represented  in  an  international  gathering;  | 
their  communications  with  each  other  to  be  ordinarily  carried  on  ' 
through  the  committee  at  Geneva.  i 

These  Resolutions  were  generally  acted  on,  with  the  result  that  I 
Aid  Societies  have  been  constituted  and  have  done  good  work 
all  over  the  world ,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  Coviite  ^ 
International,  sitting  at  Geneva.  It  is  through  this  Committee  ■ 
that  the  various  national  committees  keep  in  touch  one  with 
another,  and  that  arrangements  are  made  for  bringing  together,  1 
from  time  to  time,  representatives  of  all  those  committees  in  ! 
international  Conferences.  Such  Conferences  have  now  been  held  1 
at  many  capitals.  The  eighth  has  just  taken  place  in  London.' 

To  their  Resolutions  the  Conference  added  three  Veeux,  asking  ■ 

that  the  committees  should  receive  protection  from  their  Govern-  | 

ments ;  that  belligerents  should  proclaim  the  “neutralisation”  -| 

of  hospitals,  of  the  wounded,  and  of  the  medical  staff  in  attend-  i 

ance  on  them,  as  also  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  rendering  i 

assistance  to  them ;  that  an  identical  flag  for  ambulances  and  i 

hospitals,  and  an  identical  distinguishing  mark  for  the  medical  s 

service,  should  be  adopted  by  all  countries.  Hitherto,  though  the  j 

field  hospitals  of  every  nation  w’ere  distinguished  by  a  special  ■ 

flag,  no  one  flag  had  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  by  international  j 

agreement.  The  Austrian  flag,  for  instance,  w^as  white,  the  | 

French  red,  the  Spanish  yellow.  These  variations  were,  of  course,  ' 

not  common  knowledge,  and  an  enemy,  even  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  often  brought  his  fire  to  bear  upon  collections  of  wounded, 
and  the  surgeons  in  charge  of  them.  ? 

These  Voeux  w^re  fraught  with  consequences  still  more  | 

important  than  those  which  were  brought  about  by  the  Resohi-  j 

tions.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  diplo¬ 
matic  Conference,  at  wffiich  sixteen  States  w’ere  officially  repre¬ 
sented,  met  at  Geneva,  on  August  8th,  1864,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Swiss  General  Dufour,  with  M.  Moynier 
as  vice-president,  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  signed 

(1)  The  previous  Conferences  were  held  in  PiU'is  (1867):  Berlin  (1869); 
Geneva  (1834);  Karlsruhe  (1887);  Rome  (1892);  Vienna  (1897);  St.  Petersburg 
(1902). 
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[lie  well-known  “Geneva  Convention,’’  to  which,  hrst  and 
last,  no  less  than  forty-nine  Powers,  forty-one  of  which  still 
remain  Sovereign  States,  became  parties.  It  recites  the  desire 
efthe  high  contracting  parties  to  soften,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  evils  which  arc  inseparable  from  war,  to  suppress  unnecessary 
severities,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  wounded  on  fields 
of  battle.  It  then  proceeds,  in  eleven  articles,  to  proclaim  the 
neutralisation  ’’  of  ambulances,  hospitals,  and  convoys  of  evacua¬ 
tion,  as  also  of  the  medical  staff  attached  to  them ;  to  enjoin 
curative  treatment  for  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  irrespectively 
of  their  nationality ;  to  exempt  from  having  troops  quartered  on 
them  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  receive  wounded  men 
into  their  houses ;  and  to  prescribe  the  universal  use  of  the  Eed 
Cross  flag  for  hospitals,  and  of  a  Eed  Cross  armlet  (brassard)  for 
the  sanitary  staff.  The  device  of  a  red  cross  on  a  w'hite  ground, 
the  arms  of  fhe  Swiss  Federation,  reversing  the  colours,  had  been 
already,  it  will  be  remembered,  recommended  for  Aid  Societies 
by  the  non-official  Conference  of  the  preceding  year. 

To  this  famous  Convention  belongs  the  merit  of  having  for  the 
hrst  time  systematised,  and  reduced  to  writing,  an  important 
chapter  of  the  international  law  of  war  on  land.  Its  provisions 
have,  however,  for  now  more  than  forty  years  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  practical  application  and  of  theoretical  discussion.  The 
application  of  the  Convention,  in  the  course  of  every  war  which 
has  occurred  during  that  period,  has  given  rise  to  bitter  recrimina¬ 
tions  ;  and  not  one  of  its  articles  has  escaped  the  copious  criticism 
of  military  and  legal  experts.  It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to 
indicate  some  of  the  points  to  which  this  criticism  has  been 
directed. 

Fault  has  been  found  with  the  terminology  of  the  Convention. 
The  immunities  guaranteed  by  it  were  said  to  be  improperly 
described  as  the  “neutralisation’’  of  persons  and  things,  and 
it  was  maintained  that  the  distinction  between  ‘  ‘  ambulances 
and  “hospitals’’  does  not  correspond  to  existing  practice.  It 
was  also  urged  that  the  Convention  failed  to  make  sufficiently 
clear  that  it  had  no  application  to  agents  and  material  of  belli- 
Jerent  Aid  Societies  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  army  of 
their  own  country,  still  less  to  aid  volunteered  by  societies  belong¬ 
ing  to  neutral  States,  unless  incorporated  in  the  army  of  one 
or  the  other  belligerent ;  also  that  it  was  not  put  beyond  question , 
it  ought  to  be,  that  the  “  national  flag,’’  the  use  of  which  is 
prescribed  in  combination  with  the  Red  Cross  flag,  means  the 
®ag  of  the  belligerent  in  whose  army  such  agents  and  material 
sre  incor|X)rated.  Doubts  were  further  expressed  whether  the 
neutrality  of  ambulances  and  hospitals  ought  to  attach  to  them 
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only  so  long  as  they  contain  sick  or  wounded,  and  whether  it 
ought  to  be  compromised  by  storage  of  rifles  belonging  to  disabled 
soldiers,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  military  guard ;  also  whether  the  i 
material  of  hospitals  should  be  treated  differently  from  that  of  ! 
ambulances ;  whether  captured  medical  personnel  were  to  be 
regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  under  what  circumstances  they,  ^ 
and  wounded  men  whose  condition  renders  them  incapable  of  s 
further  service,  might  claim  to  be  restored  to  their  own  army.  ! 
It  was  questioned  whether  all  chaplains,  or  only  those  attached  to  ' 
medical  units,  were  to  be  considered  as  “  neutralised” ;  whether 
the  indulgence  granted  to  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  military  ! 
o£X3rations  who  should  receive  wounded  men  into  their  houses  ! 
was  not  excessive  ;  and  whether  the  Eed  Cross  emblem,  supposed,  I 
though  erroneously,  in  some  quarters,  to  have  a  distinctively  I 
religious  significance,  might  not  be  exchanged  for  something  more  I 
acceptable  to  certain  of  the  Oriental  nations.  « 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the  Convention  has  been  | 
a  great  success.  Its  rules  have  been  embodied,  textually  or  in  | 
substance,  in  the  instructions  issued  by  almost  all  civilised  nations  | 
for  the  guidance  of  their  respective  armies.  The  wounded,  friends  | 
and  enemies  alike,  have  received  far  more  care  than  formerly;  | 
the  medical  staff  and  appliances  of  armies  have  been  largely  j 
supplemented  by  the  exertions  of  the  Aid  Societies,  while  the 
Red  Cross  flag  and  brassard  have,  as  a  rule,  secured  respect  for 
the  victims  of  warfare,  and  for  those  engaged  in  the  relief  of  j 
their  sufferings.^  The  work  of  1864  was,  however,  admitted  on  ^ 
all  hands  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and  successive  attempts  i 
have  been  made  to  better  it.  * 

A  Conference  of  “  Aid  ”  or,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  ■ 
‘‘  Red  Cross,”  Societies,  held  at  Paris  in  1867,  succeeded  in  i 
persuading  the  Swiss  Government  once  more  to  invite  the  Powers  i 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  Geneva,  where  a  diplomatic  Conference  ; 
accordingly  took  place,  from  October  5th  to  20th,  in  the  follov-  | 
irig  year,  attended  by  delegates  from  fourteen  States.  A  ‘‘  Projd  -j 
d' articles  additionnels  d  la  Convention  du  22  Aout  1864  ”  was  | 
the  result  of  this  Conference.  It  consists  of  five  articles,  intended  | 
to  correct,  or  amplify,  the  Convention  of  1864,  followed  by  ten  | 
others  applying  the  principles  of  that  Convention  to  warfare  by 
sea.  These  “additional  articles  ”  have,  for  various  reasons,  not 
been  ratified,  though  they  have  been  accepted  as  a  modus  vivendi  j 
by  both  belligerents  during  the  Franco-German  War  and  subse-  J 
quently.  I 

(1)  Tn  the  Ottoman  Empire  alone  has  the  emblem  adopted  caused  serious  , 
difficulty.  The  Porte  became  a  party  to  the  Convention  in  1865,  but  since  1877 
has  found  it  necessary  to  employ  the  device  of  a  red  crescent  instead  of  a  red  | 
cross  to  distinguish  its  medical  services.  j 
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On  July  ■27th,  1874,  a  Conference,  attended  by  delegates  from 
fifteen  Powers,  met  at  Brussels,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor 
of  Kussia,  who  had  prepared  for  its  consideration  a  draft  code 
of  the  laws  of  war,  in  seventy-one  articles.  Arts.  38  to  -14  of  this 
draft,  treating  of  “  non-combatants  and  wounded,”  contained 
a  sort  of  revised  edition  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  These, 
together  with  slightly  different  sets  of  articles  upon  the  same 
subject,  handed  in  afterwards  by  the  delegates  of  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  were  referred  to  a  sub-committee, 
which  produced  a  new  draft  in  seven  articles.  It  was,  however, 
uventually  decided  by  the  Conference  that  the  Projet  dc  Declara¬ 
tion,  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  Governments,  should  merely 
state  (Art.  35)  that  ‘‘the  duties  of  belligerents,  with  reference 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  are  regulated  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Geneva  of  August  22ud,  1864,  subject  to  any  modifications 
which  may  be  made  in  it”;  and  the  Pro  jet  itself,  signed  on 
August  27th,  although,  as  an  expression  of  expert  opinion,  it  has 
carried  great  weight,  has  never  been  ratified. 

The  failure  of  the  Brussels  Conference  to  effect  any  diplomatic¬ 
ally  binding  improvements  in  the  Geneva  Convention  was 
followed  by  a  pause,  during  which  the  Institut  de  Droit  Inter¬ 
national,  in  1880,  embodied  the  Geneva  provisions  in  its  Manuel 
des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  sur  terre,  and  dealt  with  the  punishment 
of  infractions  of  those  provisions  in  resolutions  voted  in  1895.  By 
several  countries  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  Geneva  rules 
officially  to  the  knowledge  of  their  respective  armies,  till  once 
more,  in  1899,  the  matter  received  attention  at  a  Conference  of 
the  Powers. 

In  that  year,  on  May  18th,  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  so-called  ‘‘  Peace  Conference,” 
attended  by  representatives  of  twenty-six  Powers,  assembled  at 
The  Hague.  One  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  Russian  pro¬ 
gramme  was  ‘‘the  adaptation  to  maritime  war  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  taking  into  consideration 
the  additional  articles  of  1868.”  This  task  was  accomplished 
in  one  of  the  three  Conventions  annexed  to  the  ‘‘Final  Act” 
of  the  Conference,  signed  on  July  29th.  A  proposal  that  the 
sub-committee  to  which  this  work  was  delegated  should  attempt 
also  a  revision  of  the  original  Convention  was,  however,  nega¬ 
tived,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  incorporate  the  Geneva 
Convention  by  reference  into  the  Convention  on  the  Laics  and 
Customs  of  War  on  Land  (Art.  21),  and  to  insert  among  the  V ceux 
recorded  in  the  Final  Act,  one  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘  the  Conference, 
having  regard  to  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Governnient  for  the  revision  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva, 
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expresses  its  wish  that  a  special  Conference  should  very  shortly 
be  called  together,  having  as  its  object  the  revision  of  that 
Convention,” 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  which  reference  was 
thus  made,  had  consisted  in  the  circulation,  in  1898,  of  a  paper 
entitled  Enonce  de  quclqucs  idees,  on  the  lines  of  a  scheme  which 
had  been  submitted  to  it  two  years  previously  by  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Swiss  army.  Colonel  Ziegler.  The  Federal  Council, 
now  that  its  prior  claim  so  to  do  had  been  thus  recognised  at  The 
Hague,  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  and  in 
1901  consulted  the  Powers  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  a  new 
Conference  at  Geneva  in  the  following  year.  Our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  this  course,  and  appointed  its  delegates,  but 
it  was  not  till  February,  1903,  that  Switzerland  formally  proposed 
that  the  Conference  should  meet  on  September  14th  of  that  year, 
circulating  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  Questions  a  examiner.  The 
British  delegates  thereupon  held  many  meetings,  eventually 
drafting  a  Projet  de  Revision,  which  received  the  approval  of  the 
War  Office  and  Foreign  Office.  Several  of  the  Powers  were, 
however,  so  slow  in  promising  to  attend  the  Conference  that  it 
was  postponed  sine  die.  The  same  ill  fortune,  due  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Ivusso- Japanese  War,  attended  an  invitation  circulated  in 
1901,  but  at  length,  in  1906,  the  invitation  of  Switzerland  for 
Juno  11th  of  that  year  was  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  but  Turkey. 
The  British  delegates,  viz.,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  John  Ardagh,  Professor 
Holland,  K.C.,  Sir  John  Furley,  and  Lt.-Col.  Maepherson, 
of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  with  the  assistance  of  Lt.-Col. 
Edmonds,  E.E.,  as  secretary,  held  further  meetings,  and 
were  accredited  as  Plenipotentiaries.  The  Conference  was 
attended  by  more  than  eighty  representatives  of  no  less 
than  thirty-six  States,  several  of  which  had  never  before 
taken  part  in  an  international  gathering ;  of  Powers  of 
importance,  Turkey  alone  being  unrepresented.  It  was 
opened  with  some  ceremony  by  the  President  of  the 
Confederation,  'SI.  Louis  Forrer,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  June  11th,  when  M.  Odier,  the  Swdss  Minister  accre¬ 
dited  to  Bussia,  and  the  venerable  M.  Moynier,  who  had  been 
the  moving  spirit  in  1864,  were  respectively  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion  President  and  President  d’ H onneur  of  the  Conference.  The 
subsequent  sittings  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
committees  met  in  the  ‘‘  Salle  de  T Alabama,”  notable  as  the 
scene  of  the  first  Geneva  Conference  of  1864,  and  of  the  Anglo- 


American  Arbitration  of  1871,  the  meetings  of  the  full  Confer¬ 
ence  taking  place  in  the  ‘‘Salle  du  Grand  Conseil.”  Most  of 
the  work  was  done  in  the  committees,  which  were  practically 
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committees  of  the  whole  House,  and  never  sat  simultaneously. 
They  were  four  in  number,  dealing  respectively  with  “  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  dead”;  “the  sanitary  personnel”  ; 
•the  sanitary  materiel”  ;  “the  emblem,  infractions,  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  general  questions.”  This  was  substantially  the  order 
of  the  British  Projet,  rather  than  of  the  Swiss  Questions  a 
examiner.  Copies  of  it  had  been  distributed  to  all  the  delegates, 
and  it  was  not  without  influence  upon  the  results  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  the  Conference  was  persuaded  not  to 
follow  the  method  of  the  Projet,  in  separating,  for  reasons  of 
logic  and  practical  convenience,  articles  concerning  only  the 
signatory  Powers  from  those  comprised  in  an  annexed  li eglement , 
to  be  observed  by  troops  and  private  persons,  as  had  been  done 
in  The  Hague  Convention  concernant  les  lois  et  eoutuines  de  la 
guerre  sur  terre.”  ^  Each  committee  held  five  or  six  sittings  for 
the  examination  of  the  topics  allotted  to  it,  and  for  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  its  views  as  to  these  topics  in  a  series  of  draft  articles. 
The  articles  thus  framed,  supported  in  each  case  by  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  Eeiwrt,  were  then  submitted  to  the  general  assembly,  which, 
after  discussing  them  in  several  sittings,  referred  them,  when 
substantially  accepted,  to  an  editing  committee,  to  be  put  into 
shape.  The  draft  prepared  by  this  committee,  together  with  a 
reasoned  Report  on  the  whole  matter,  drawn  up  by  its  chairman, 
M.  Renault,  'was  then  taken  into  consideration  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  both  were  adopted  by  it  on  July  5th.  The  new 
Convention  was  formally  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  the 
following  day,  and  has  already  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain 
and  by  many  other  Powers,  including  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Siam,  Italy,  the  Congo,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  It  contains 
thirty-three  articles,  and,  as  between  the  Powers  which  accede 
to  it,  entirely  supersedes  the  Convention  of  1864. 

The  new  Convention,  which  deals  systematically,  in  eight 
chapters,  with  the  whole  subject,  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
due  account  of  the  defects  which  the  experience  of  forty  years 
had  shown  to  exist  in  the  old  one.  For  instance,  it  employs  a 
more  correct  nornenclature,  avoiding  the  misuse  of  the  term 
‘‘neutralisation,”  and  substituting  for  the  incorrect  distinction 
between  “ambulances”  and  “hospitals,”  that  between  ‘‘forma¬ 
tions  sanitaires  mobiles  ”  and  “  Hablissements  fixes  du  service  de 
sante.”  Care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  without  distinction  of 
nationality,  is  undertaken  no  longer  for  soldiers  only,  but  also 
for  all  persons  officially  attached  to  armies.  It  is  now’  made  clear 
that  volunteered  medical  aid,  unless  accepted  by  one  of  the  belli- 

(1)  Opinions  had  been  divided  at  The  Hague  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a 
separation. 
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gereiits,  and  incorporated  into  his  own  medical  organisation,  has 
iio  claim  to  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Convention.  The 
services  of  a  neutral  Aid  Society  must  not  be  accepted,  unless 
its  action  has  the  sanction  of  its  own  country,  nor  without 
previous  notification  to  the  enemy.  It  is  especially  provided 
that  a  neutral  Aid  Society  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hoist  any 
national  flag  other  than  that  of  the  belligerent  by  whom  its  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  accepted.  All  sanitary  formations  are,  in  fact,  to  I  i 
hoist  the  national  flag  of  the  army  to  which  they  belong,  together  ! 
with  the  Eed  Cross  flag,  except  that,  when  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  they  are  to  display  the  Eed  Cross  flag  only.  It  is  left  i 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  commanders  to  determine  what,  if 
any,  inducements  shall  be  offered  to  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  j 
operations  to  receive  the  wounded  into  their  houses,  and  under  j 
what  circumstances  wounded  men,  and  the  surgeons  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  them,  may  be  released.  The  Convention  renders  sani¬ 
tary  formations  inviolable ,  whether  or  no  at  the  moment  they  are 
occupied  by  sick  or  wounded,  and  whether  or  no  they  are  guarded  |  ] 
by  a  picket,  or  contain  arms  belonging  to  the  wounded.  It  pro-  M 
vides,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  identification  of  the  dead,  and  for 
fowarding  articles  found  upon  them,  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  ^ 
those  entitled  to  receive  them ;  also  for  keejnng  the  enemy  in-  I 
formed  of  the  deaths,  or  reception  into  hospital,  of  persons  belong-  I 
ing  to  his  army.  It  makes  more  stringent  the  conditions  under  | 
which  the  Red  Cross  emblem  may  be  displayed  upon  flags,  j 
waggons,  and  brassards,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  emblem  i 
has  no  religious  significance,  having  been  constructed,  out  of  | 
compliment  to  Switzerland,  by  a  mere  reversal  of  the  Federal  [ 
armorial  bearings.  | 

The  new  Convention  is,  of  course,  not  perfect,  in  the  sense  of  1 
satisfying  the  desires  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  British  Pleni-  j 
potentiaries,  for  instance,  would  have  preferred,  as  already  stated,  ! 
on  grounds  of  convenience,  as  well  as  of  logical  symmetry,  that  1 
diplomatic  should  have  been  kept  distinct  from  regulative  articles;  j 
that  no  merely  “  facultative  ”  articles  should  have  appeared  in  { 
it ;  that  the  material  of  Aid  Societies  should  not  have  been  declared  1 
to  be  in  every  case  private  property  ;  and  that  it  should  not  have  | 
been  made  obligatory  u^wn  the  signatories  to  pass,  within  five  | 
years,  laws  penalising  various  acts,  and,  in  particular,  any  use  | 
of  the  Red  Cross  emblem  as  a  trade-mark,  or  otherwise,  by  I 
private  persons,  or  by  societies  other  than  those  whose  right  to  | 
it  is  recognised  by  the  Convention.  Several  Powers,  e.g.,  the  | 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria,  had  previously  j 
passed  laws'  of  varying  degrees  of  stringency  to  this  effect,  but  | 
the  British  delegates,  though  approving  of  the  policy  of  such  j 
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[ecrislation,  as,  indeed,  they  recorded  in  a  Voeu  inserted  in  the 
proces-verbal ,  were  not  prepared,  having  regard  to  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  usages,  to  bind  their  country  to  follow  suit  at  a  definite 
rtirly  (late.  They  therefore  signed  the  Convention  under  reserve  as 
to  articles  23,  27,  28,  and  this  reserve  is  maintained  in  the 
Convention  as  ratified  by  the  British  Government.  Several 
other  Powers  were  also  indisposed  to  undertake  so  onerous  an 
obligation.  The  British  delegates  were  successful,  with  the 
support,  notably,  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  an  article,  pro^xised  on  behalf  of  the  Eussian 
(Tovernnient,  which  would  have  bound  the  Powers  “to  refer  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal  all  controversies  which  might  arise  between 
them  as  to  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the  Convention.” 
The  sixteenth  article  of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  which  was  cited  in  support 
of  this  proposal,  was  obviously  irrelevant,  containing,  as  it  does, 
a  merely  platonic  expression  of  opinion  that  Arbitration  (wdth 
no  mention  of  The  Hague  Court)  is  the  most  efficacious  and  equit¬ 
able  mode  of  settling  questions  as  to  the  interpretation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  treaties.  The  proposal,  even  as  subsequently  limited  to 
questions  of  interpretation  only,  found  no  favour,  receiving  its 
mp  de  grace  from  the  German  delegates,  w’ho,  however, 
courteously  put  forward,  as  appearing  to  meet  to  some  extent 
the  views  of  Kussia,  the  almost  meaningless  Voeu  upon  the 
subject  which  now  figures  in  the  Final  Protocol,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Powers  “should,  where  circumstances  permit,  refer  to 
The  Hague  Court  such  differences  of  view  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Convention  as  may  arise  in  time  of  peace."  The  British 
andJapanese  delegates  abstained  from  endorsing  even  this  pious 
wish;  which  is  indeed  objectionable,  because  (1)  the  Voeu  has  been 
so  restricted  in  its  scope  as  to  be  practically  of  no  effect;  (2)  all 
that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  is  already  contained  in  The  Hague 
article  already  mentioned;  (3)  the  phrase  “  en  temps  de  paix 
U'lheraient  ”  is  ambiguous  ;  (4)  the  delicate  questions  which  may 
arise  under  the  Convention  are  by  no  means  so  exceptionally  well 
suited  for  reference  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  that  their  suitability 
should  be  thus  emphasised ;  (5)  obscurities  in  the  Convention 
might  probably  be  better  removed  by  diplomacy,  say  by  the  corps 
diplomatique  accredited  to  Berne,  acting  wdth  technical  advice  ; 
®  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  was 
hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference. 


It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  merely  businesslike  account 
(if  the  antecedents  and  contents  of  the  new  Convention,  to 
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enlarge  upon  the  charming  hospitality  extended  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  alike  by  the  Federal  and  State  authoi’itics,  and  by  private 
residents,  whose  beautiful  parks  and  villas  line  the  shores  of  the 
widespread  lake  of  Geneva  ;  u|X)n  the  by-play  of  national  interests 
and  ideals  which  must  be  noticeable  at  any  diplomatic  gather¬ 
ing  ;  upon  delightful  meetings  with  men  of  many  nationalities 
and  new  friendships  formed  with  not  a  few  of  them.  A  tribute 
of  praise  must  not,  however,  be  omitted  to  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  General-Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Professor 
Kothlisberger  and  his  staff  of  young  diplomatists.  To  him,  and 
to  them,  it  was  due  that  an  ably  edited  proces-verbal  of  each  I 
day’s  proceedings  was  in  print  and  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates 
in  time  for  their  next  meeting.  To  Professor  Eotlilisberger’s 
ability  and  self-sacrificing  labour  was  also  due  the  production, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  finally  corrected  official  drtrs 
de  la  Conference.  This  sumptuous  volume  is,  indeed,  a  model  of 
what  such  a  record  should  be.  Its  well  ordered  contents  sadly 
contrast  with  the  ill -digested  matter,  purporting  to  tell  the  storv 
of  a  diplomatic  gathering,  which  is  sometimes  tossed  to  the 
British  public  in  the  shape  of  a  blue-book. 


T.  E.  HoLLAxn. 


“OUR  POSITION  OF  NAVAL  PERIL.” 


Is  the  opening  days  of  the  present  month  the  nation  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  naval  spectacle  in  the  Solent 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  British  Navy.  The  Home 
Fleet,  fully  manned,  will  be  in  review  order  at  this  world- 
famous  anchorage,  and  during  the  week’s  racing  off  Cowes 
will  furnish  a  deeply  significant  background  to  the  gaieties  always 
associated  with  the  yachting  festival  of  the  season.  At  the  same 
time  the  Channel  Fleet,  which  has  for  many  weeks  past  been 
carrjing  out  a  very  businesslike  cruise  on  the  East  and  West 
coasts,  will  be  anchored — the  First  Division  off  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Second  Division  off  Aberystwith,  so  that  the  residents 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  and  the  Midlands  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  something  of  some  of  the  finest  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships.  Simultaneously  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  has  interspersed 
its  summer  war  training  with  visits  to  some  of  the  principal 
Irish  [K)rts,  will  be  at  Lough  Swllly  and  Bangor,  while  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  routine 
cruise,  will  be  at  Smyrna.  Each  of  these  three  fleets  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  a  squadron  of  armoured  cruisers.  Further  afield 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  China  waters,  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa, 
away  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  in  the  West  Indies  about 
sixty  other  ships  of  his  Majesty’s  Fleet,  forming  the  five  extra- 
European  squadrons,  will  be  keeping  watch  and  ward.  At  this 
moment,  without  dislocating  any  of  these  fleets  and  squadrons 
at  sea,  Vice-Admiral  F.  C.  B.  Bridgeman,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  new  Home  Fleet,  will  bring  the  whole  of  his 
command  to  the  Solent. 

In  the  past  this  anchorage  has  been  the  scene  of  many  naval 
pageants,  but  the  forthcoming  assembly  will  differ  in  several 
important  respects  from  those  which  have  been  arranged  in  past 
years.  Under  the  old  organisation,  the  nation  could  be  provided 
with  such  a  spectacle  only  by  calling  in  every  available  ship 
from  the  Home  seas,  by  requisitioning  officers  and  men  who, 
by  hard  work,  had  won  the  right  to  a  period  of  rest  ashore,  and 
by  withdrawing  from  their  several  employments  a  large  number 
of  reservists  in  order  to  man  the  ships  in  reserve,  which,  month 
in  and  month  out,  lay  in  the  dockyard  basins  and  harbour 
streams  without  crews  or  a  dependable  organisation  for  war. 
A  Eoyal  review  involved  a  general  mobilisation.  After  weeks 
of  preparation  the  vessels  in  the  Home  ports  were  provided 
''■ith  strange  officers  and  strange  crews,  and  were  hurried  round 
to  Spithead.  Ships  assembled  in  such  conditions  were  impres- 
VOL.  rxxxii.  N.S.  R 
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sive  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  spectator,  but  naval  officers  knew 
well  that  such  a  collection  of  vessels,  with  crews  unaccustomed 
to  their  environment  and  the  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  mechanical 
equipment,  were  merely  floating  barracks  translatable  into  terms 
of  war  only  after  several  weeks  or  even  months  of  cruising  and 
strenuous  drilling. 

The  Home  Fleet,  which  his  Majesty  is  about  to  review,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  all  former  fleets  which  have  been  seen  in 
the  Solent  on  a  ceremonial  occasion.  It  is  an  innovation.  This 
month  the  British  people  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
in  its  first  stage  of  development.  From  the  first  announcement 
of  its  formation  the  Admiralty  have  insisted  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  reach  the  ideal  which  they  have  in  view  in  less 
than  two  years.  The  Home  Fleet,  as  it  will  be  moored  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  result  of  ten  months’  organisation.  The 
review  will  not  be  merely  a  parade  of  vessels  with  scratch  crews, 
but  will  be  a  naval  force  which  has  been  under  almost  continuous 
and  arduous  training  since  the  early  spring.  The  ships  of  the 
Home  Fleet  during  the  past  three  months  have  been  more  at 
sea  than  either  the  Channel  or  Atlantic  Fleets.  With  splendid 
enthusiasm  officers  and  men  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  them  by  successive  Admiralty  orders.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  the  best  test  of  a  fleet’s  fighting  efficiency— 
since  men-of-war  are  intended  primarily  to  shoot,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  standard  which  it  attains  in  gunnery.  In  this  respect  the 
ships  of  the  Home  Fleet ,  firing  at  the  same  target  and  at  the  same 
range,  have  done  better  even  than  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  have 
been  excelled  only  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Fleets. 
The  Home  Fleet  ships  arc  proving  “crack”  gunnery  vessels  at 
a  time  when  the  general  standard  is  high. 

The  British  people  will  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  the  Home  Fleet  as  a  dependable  war  force  of  no  mean  dimen¬ 
sions,  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  naval  organisation  which  down  to 
the  present  year  was  generally  deplored.  The  men-of-war  which 
w’ill  be  moored  in  the  Solent  will  include  the  following  : — 

TIome  Fleet. 

Commander  in  Chief;  Vice-Adiniiiil  F.  C.  B.  Bridgemax,  C.V.O. 

(Ships  fully  manned  and  instantly  ready  for  action.) 

XORE  oivisiox. 

Battle  S<iuadron. 

In  command,  Rear-Admiral  Fraxk  Finxis. 

DreadnoiKjht.  Bahnirk.  London. 

Maejnificent.  Majestic.  Victorious. 

Attached  Cruisers. 

Chtmjhdis,  Dido. 


Vindictice. 
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Fifth  Cruiser  Squadron. 

In  coinmtind  :  Rear-Admiral  G.  A.  Callaghan,  C.B. 


Lhimjal. 

Duke  of  lulinburijh. 

IVarrior. 

Cochrane. 

Nat<d. 

I’OKTSMOUTII  DIVISION. 

Leviathan. 

In  command : 

Rear-Admiral  Scencek  II.  M.  Login,  C.V.O. 

Battleships. 

Canoima. 

(ioliath. 

Cruisers. 

Prince  Georife. 

Ariadne. 

Sjiartiate. 

Jienvick. 

Diadem. 

Eclipse. 

Essex. 

Crex.'oj. 

DEVONI'ORT  DIVISION. 

Gladiator. 

In  command:  Rear-Admiral  11.  S.  F.  Nihlett. 

Battleships. 

Ilaiviibal. 

Cruisers. 

Mars. 

Amphitrite. 

Doris. 

C<irnarvon. 

Andromeda. 

Niobe. 

Vormcall. 

Isis. 

Torpedo  Craft. 

Doneijal. 

>,  command :  Re: 

ir-Admiral  R.  A.  J.  Montgomerie,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 

Commodore  Lewis  Bayly. 

Four  flotillas  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  of  48  vessels,  with  a  cruiser  as 
liiigship,  4  scouts,  3  depot  and  jiarent  shi])s,  and  4  tori)edo  boats,  which  are 
always  fully  manned,  with  bases  at  the  Nore  and  Portland. 

Over  oO  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  with  3  parent  ships,  4  scouts,  and  7 
torpedo  gunboats,  which  form  the  port  flotillas  at  I’ortsmouth,  the  Nore, 
and  Devon  port. 

15  submarines  with  two  parent  ships. 

This  display,  with  all  the  ships  fully  manned,  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  irii|x)sing  in  itself,  but  its  significance  lies  in  the  method 
by  which  it  has  been  organised. 

Kecently  the  nation  was  informed  : — “  Our  naval  position 
to-day  is  such  that  if  we  received  from  Germany  or  any  other 
Power  equal  to  her  in  strength  at  sea  a  sudden  declaration  of 
war,  followed  by  immediate  action,  the  situation  would  be  one  of 
grave  peril.  .  .  .  The  German  High  Sea  Fleet  ....  is  a  fleet 
which  at  the  moment  is  in  a  position  to  overcome  the  naval  force 
which  we  could  bring  against  it  in  case  of  a  sudden  declaration 
of  hostilities  followed  by  immediate  action — action  like  that  taken 
by  Japan  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia.”^ 

(1)  Japan  attacked  the  Russian  Fleet  after  a  long  period  of  strained  relations. 
On  February  5th,  1904,  the  Japanese  Minister  broke  off  negotiations,  and  left 
St.  Petersburg,  and  not  until  three  days  later  was  the  first  shot  fired.  Betw’een 
Great  Britain  and  no  other  Power  do  strained  relations  exist ;  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  neighbouring  country. 

fi  2 
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“our  position  of  naval  peril.” 


This  seusational  statement — the  word  “  sensational  ”  is  used 
ill  its  most  vulgarly  accepted  sense — was  made  on  July  6th  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spectator.  It  was  published  on  the 
eve  of  the  meaningful  pageant  in  the  Solent,  which  will 
focus  attention  upon  the  British  Fleet  as  it  actually  exists  to-day 
as  a  fighting  machine  upon  which  the  main  responsibility  rests 
for  the  defence  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  all  the 
oversea  dominions  which  owe  allegiance  to  the  King.  This  piece 
of  sensationalism — the  grossness  of  which  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  lengthy  survey  of  British  naval  defences  the 
very  existence  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  of  ten  armoured  ships,  was 
completely  ignored — may  excuse  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  real 
significance  of  the  Home  Fleet. 

Judging  by  the  silence  of  the  Spectator  and  other  sensational 
journals,  the  organisation  of  the  Fleet  for  war  which  existed  three 
years  ago,  prior  to  the  series  of  Admiralty  reforms,  did  not  place  us 
in  a  “position  of  peril,”  such  as  we  are  informed  confronts  us 
to-day.  We  had  then  in  Home  waters  in  commission  hco  fleets 
only — (a)  the  old  Home  Fleet,  which  consisted  of  eight  battleships 
with  four  protected  cruisers  and  thirty-six  destroyers;  (b)  the 
Channel  Fleet,  which  included  a  similar  number  of  battleships; 
and  associated  with  it  also  were  four  protected  cruisers.  Apart 
from  these  two  fleets  in  Home  waters  we  had  twenty -one  battle¬ 
ships  at  the  naval  ports  without  officers  and  without  men,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  war  service  except  after  a  long  period  of  training 
at  sea.  In  other  words,  about  40  per  cent,  of  our  battleship 
strength  three  years  ago  had  not  even  apologies  for  crews.  Nearly 
as  large  a  proportion  of  cruisers  (about  forty  cruisers  in  all),  and 
an  even  larger  proportion  of  torpedo  craft — about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  round  figures — were  laid  up  inert  masses  of  materiel  which 
could  only  be  transformed  into  fighting  forces  after  great  delay. 

This  organisation  of  the  Navy  in  Home  waters  represented  the 
state  of  ‘  ‘  concentration  of  naval  power  ’  ’  which  existed  three  years 
ago.  The  fact  is  that,  even  with  expenditure  standing  at  | 
T41 ,696 ,000 — and  a  Government  in  office  which  was  not  open  to 
suspicions  of  a  cheese-paring  policy  towards  the  defensive  services 
— nearly  half  the  fighting  ships  of  the  Fleet  lay  at  home  in  unwar¬ 
like  deshabille,  while  the  officers  and  men  who  might  have  manned 
them  were  distributed  over  the  world’s  seas  in  a  curious  variety 
of  Noah’s  Ark  ships  w'ith  ineffective  guns  and  weak  engines. 
These  vessels  could  not  have  fought  in  case  of  war,  and  owing  to 
the  character  of  their  machinery  and  boilers  they  could  not  have 
run  away. 

At  the  end  of  1904  the  Admiralty  determined  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  real  war  organisation  for  the  Navy.  A  number  of 
non-fighting  ships  which  were  aimlessly  wandering  along  the 
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coasts  of  distant  countries  were  recalled,  and  many  obsolete 
vessels  in  the  Home  ports  were  ordered  to  be  sold  because, 
although  they  had  been  costing  large  sums  annually  for  upkeep, 
they  were  really  useless  for  war  purposes.  As  a  result  of  these 
two  measures  the  Admiralty  were  also  able  to  reduce  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  harbour  establishments  at  the  naval  ports,  while 
modern  ships  were  provided  in  the  place  of  old  and  inefficient 
vessels  for  training  purposes  of  regulars  and  reserves.  When 
the  task  had  been  accomplished  Lord  Selborne  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  Admiralty  found  that  nearly  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  afflicting  them  for  years  had  disappeared.  Owing  to  the 
removal  of  obsolete  ships,  costly  harbour  extensions  became 
unnecessary,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  mere  elimination 
from  the  active  Fleet  of  vessels  of  no  particular  war  utility  the 
authorities  freed  a  great  number  of  officers  and  men  from  a  sense¬ 
less  routine  with  no  bearing  upon  the  war  training  of  the  Fleet. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  Navy  Lists  of  that  date  the  crews 
set  free  were  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Officers.  ]\Ien. 

From  non-fighting  ships,  recalled  from  useless  service 


at  sea .  600  8,000 

From  obsolete  ships  sent  to  the  scrapheap .  100  1,000 

From  harbour  establishments  no  longer  necessary  .  150  2,000 

Totals .  850  11,000 


.\part  from  economies,  amounting  to  over  eight  millions  a 
year,  these  reforms  automatically  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities  850  officers  and  11 ,000  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  divorced  from  the  strenuous  life  of  the  Fleet,  which  is 
the  life  in  big  squadrons,  where  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  felt. 
These  numbers  formed  no  slight  proportion  of  the  total  British 
personnel,  and  w’ere  equivalent  to  a  third  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  whole  Japanese  Navy.  Under  the  old  organisation  they 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  divorced  from  the  real  work  of 
preparation  for  war,  because  they  had  been  condemned  to  serve 
in  ships  which  could  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  have 
taken  part  in  hostilities.  From  a  condition  of  grave  embarrass¬ 
ment  for  want  of  officers  and  men,  the  Admiralty  were  able  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  possessing  a  large  surplus,  after 
providing  more  fully  than  before  for  all  the  requirements  of 
the  sea-going  fleets.  The  next  step  was  to  assign  these  officers 
and  men  to  the  ships  in  reserve  which  hitherto  had  been  without 
crews.  It  was  immediately  possible  to  give  every  worthy  ship 
at  the  Home  ports  approximately  two-fifths  of  its  war  comple- 
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ment,  including  in  each  case  a  captain,  a  commander  as  chief 
executive  officer,  and  the  necessary  experts  for  gunnery,  torpedo, 
and  navigation.  Thus  Eeserve  Divisions  at  each  of  the  three 
naval  ports  came  into  being,  superseding  the  old  regime,  and 
definitely  associating  officers  and  men  for  exercise  and  drill  with 
the  ships  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  time  of 
war.  The  task  of  getting  this  scheme  into  satisfactory  order 
was  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  took  time. 

As  soon  as  the  principle  of  the  nucleus  crews  had  been  tested 
and  shown  to  be  good,  orders  were  issued — in  October  last- 
for  the  second  step  in  advance.  Owing  to  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  Powers  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  it  was  economically  and  politically  prudent  to  reduce  by 
two  battleships  and  two  cruisers  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
Fleets — the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  moved  from  Gibraltar 
to  Ireland — and  with  the  crew’s  thus  recalled  from  service  beyond 
the  Home  seas  the  Admiralty  placed  on  a  war  footing  an  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  raised  the  nucleus  of  all 
other  torpedo  craft  from  three-fifths  to  four-fifths,  and  massed 
under  one  senior  admiral  all  the  ships  of  the  Eeserve  Divisions  so 
as  to  form  a  new  Home  Fleet. 

Under  the  new  regime,  in  place  of  ships  at  the  Nore  with 
two-fifths  of  their  full  complements,  a  division  of  six 
battleships  and  a  squadron  of  six  armoured  cruisers  were 
constituted  with  full  crew’s,  together  w’ith  four  flotillas 
of  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  fully  manned  and  trained 
under  a  rear-admiral  and  a  commodore,  and  a  group  of  the 
latest  type  of  submarines.  In  place  of  the  Eeserve  Divisions 
at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport,  wdth  two-fifths  of  their  full  war 
complements  on  board,  the  authorities  were  in  a  position  to 
provide  three-fifths  complements  for  these  tw’o  divisions,  which 
were  at  the  same  time  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet,  since  wdth  a  larger  personnel  they 
became  automatically  seagoing  ships,  and  it  wms  possible  to 
keep  such  ships  at  sea  for  actual  war  training  for  longer  periods, 
and  to  introduce  all  the  usual  gunnery  and  other  drills.  The 
skilled  ratings  of  the  Navy  form  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  the  total  personnel  on  the  low’er  deck,  and  the  skilled  ratings 
actually  fight  the  ship.  There  still  remained  in  the  harbour 
establishments  and  at  the  various  gunnery,  torpedo,  navigation, 
signalling,  and  other  schools  at  each  of  the  three  ports,  sufficient 
men  to  complete  the  full  war  complements  of  the  Portsmouth 
and  Devonport  Divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet  without  calling  out 
a  single  man  from  the  reserves.  Tests  have  shown  that  the 
Home  Fleet  can  be  sent  to  sea  fully  manned  at  a  few  hours’ 
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notice  without  any  commotion  such  as  occurred  in  former  days 
when  reserves  were  called  out  and  the  Press  inquired  from 
pole  to  pole  what  card  England  was  going  to  play.  The  whole 
of  the  efficient  ships  of  the  Fleet  have  been  quietly  and  swiftly 
mobilised  for  the  assembly  in  the  Solent  by  merely  raising  the 
crews  from  three-fifths  to  five-fifths,  and  the  world  goes  on  its 
way  unconcerned.  The  process  is  so  simple,  efficient,  and  cheap 
that  it  can  be  carried  out  for  practice  at  any  time. 

In  the  organisation  of  the  ships  formerly  in  reserve  even  the 
obsolescent  ships — “England’s  forlorn  hope” — have  not  been 
forgotten.  Under  the  Home  Fleet  admirals  are  placed  all  the 
old  ships.  They  are  provided  with  small  crews — seventy  or 
eighty  to  each  vessel — so  as  to  prevent  them  from  deteriorating, 
and  they  form  what  are  styled  “  special  service  vessels.”  Each 
group  of  about  four  has  a  captain,  who  gives  a  general  oversight 
to  the  work  on  board.  If  need  arose,  they  could  be  prepared 
for  sea  in  about  five  days — but  fortunately  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Navy  there  is  no  human  possibility  that  occasion  would 
arise  for  such  old  servants  again  taking  their  place  in  the  active 
Fleet,  though  they  might  be  useful  for  subsidiary  services  in 
war.  They  are  kept  in  order  merely  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

This  organisation  of  the  Home  Fleet  is  peculiarly  effective, 
and  it  can  be  copied  in  no  other  country,  because,  so  far  as 
Continental  Powers  are  concerned,  a  conscriptive  system  of  short 
service,  with  only  a  limited  number  of  men  with  the  colours,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  such  a  plan,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  sufficient  officers  and  men,  owing  to  the  demand  ashore 
for  labour  at  high  rates  of  pay,  are  not  available.  In  no  navy 
do  men  serve  as  long  as  in  the  British  Fleet,  and,  consequently, 
no  navy  has  such  a  small  proportion  of  “raw”  hands,  and  no 
navy  suffers  less  from  changes  in  the  personnel.  The  periods 
of  service  for  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  great  fleets,  with  the 
total  active  personnel  in  each  case,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Total  Numbers) 
Active  Service.  (includin<f  officers. 


Great  Britain  .  12  years*  ...  128,000 

France  .  85  years  ...  55,000 

Germany  .  3  years*  ...  46,036 

United  States  . a  r  ...  41,784 

Italy  . I  4  years  -I  ...  28,000 

Austria-Hungary . I  I  ...  11,094 

Japan .  4  years*  ...  39,712 


(1)  In  the  British  service  there  are  just  under  5,000  men  entered  for  special 
service  (i.e.,  five  years’  active  service  with  seven  years  in  reserve),  but  of  these 
^nly  a  quarter  are  seamen,  and  the  remainder  are  stokers.  In  the  Gorman  and 
Japanese  navies,  in  addition  to  conscripts,  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  volunteers 
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From  the  length  of  the  British  period  of  service  it  followa 
that  it  has  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  unskilled  hands,  while 
even  the  British  short  or  special  service — very  limited  as  to 
numbers — is  longer  by  two  years  than  the  general  service  of 
the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  German  fleet.  Moreover,  the 
total  personnel  is  up  to  a  three-Power  (European)  standard. 
Without  requisitioning  reservists,  our  personnel  is  sufficient  to 
place  the  whole  modern  Fleet  on  a  war  footing  instantly. 

This  month’s  naval  pageant,  following  a  continual  course 
of  sea  training,  will  supply  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  new  scheme  in  providing  the 
Navy  with  a  striking  force — the  Home  Fleet — with  two  phases— 
that  of  peace,  and  that  of  war — and  both  efficient.  The  Home 
Fleet  is  organised,  in  fact,  very  like  a  fever  hospital.  In  such  an 
establishment  there  are  wards  containing  beds  which  are  instantly 
ready  as  soon  as  a  case  of  infectious  disease  is  reported,  and  there 
are  other  w'ards  wFich  are  kept  in  a  condition  to  enable  them  to 
be  thrown  open  for  use  in  a  few  hours.  War  is  a  fever  which  may 
make  a  sudden  appearance,  and  many  precautions  are  taken  to 
ward  it  off.  For  this  purpose  British  fleets,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  and  most  modern  men-of-war,  are  always 
patrolling  the  seas,  and  it  is  essential  that  every  other  ship  of 
value  should  be  kept  in  a  condition  to  fight.  We  cannot  always 
live  in  the  expectation  of  hourly  attack,  and  maintain  the  whole 
naval  organisation  absolutely  on  a  w’ar  level ;  the  experience  of 
history  shows  that  this  is  unnecessary.  We  must  observe  a  happy 
mean  in  the  interests  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
Navy  is  considerably  stronger  in  ships  than  those  of  any  tivo 
Powers  in  alliance  ;  this  is  conclusively  shown  in  every  recognised 
naval  book  of  reference.  Such  an  alliance  does  not  exist,  except 
in  the  case  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  combination  these  two 
nations  could  not  put  to  sea  half  as  many  armoured  ships  as  are 
enrolled  in  the  British  Navy.  But  political  circumstances  change 
from  year  to  year,  and  no  one  can  foresee  the  trend  of  events. 
Every  ship  in  the  British  Fleet  is  needed,  because  the  Empire 
must  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  but  every  vessel  need  not 
always  be  kept  on  a  w-ar  level.  Ships  must  be  built,  manned, 
and  drilled  in  advance,  some  at  sea,  cruising  at  large,  and  some 
held  on  the  leash  at  home.  While  there  are  no  clouds  on  the 
horizon  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  economically  unsound, 
to  maintain  the  whole  Fleet  on  a  war  footing.  In  no  navy  in  the 
world  is  this  done.  Taking  the  latest  Dilke  return  as  a  basis  of 
comparison,  out  of  thirty -one  battleships  France  has  six  fully 
manned  all  the  year  round;  Germany,  out  of  thirty-two,  keeps 

who  do  nine  years’  active  service  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  eight  years  m 
that  of  the  latter  country. 
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naif  on  a  war  footing;  Italy,  with  fifteen  battleships,  is  satisfied 
to  maintain  four  in  commission ;  while  the  United  States  has 
sixteen  battleships  with  full  crews,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-three, 
a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  of  the  Continental  navies.  On 
the  other  hand.  Great  Britain,  under  the  Admiralty’s  new  scheme, 
has  thirty-two  out  of  sixty  battleships  manned  to  the  full,  stored, 
and  continually  at  sea  ;  seven  other  battleships  on  a  peace  footing, 
and  yet  ready  for  hostilities  in  a  fe\v  hours,  which  form  the 
Portsmouth  and  Devonport  Divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet ;  and 
eleven  older  ships  with  small  crews,  the  latter  “  special  service 
vessels,”  which  are  also  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet,  and  can  be  prepared  for  sea  in  five 
days.  These  figures  refer  only  to  battleships,  but  about  the 
same  proportions  in  the  several  fleets  obtain  in  the  case  of  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft ,  except  that  Germany  has  only  three  armoured 
cruisers  at  sea  in  home  waters. 

The  foundations  have  been  laid  of  a  scheme  which  promises 
economy  in  peace  with  readiness  for  action  in  war.  The  scheme 
is  still  in  process  of  development.  Official  statements  made  from 
time  to  time  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  indicate  that  no  claim 
has  been  put  forward  that  the  existing  distribution  of  the  Fleet 
represents  a  condition  of  perfection.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  present  organisation  is  transitional,  and  that  the  eventual 
aim  is  to  provide  a  fighting  force  suited  to  the  new  international 
position.  Anyone  who  will  study  the  Navy  Lists  for  the 
past  four  years  wdll  see  with  what  steady  persistency  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  has  been  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Home  waters,  and  steps  towards  a  better  war  organisation 
taken  one  after  another  in  regular  succession.  In  comparison 
with  ten  years  ago,  w'e  have  four  times  as  many  battleships  in 
full  commission  in  Home  waters,  and  the  Eescrves  are  organised 
on  a  higher  standard  of  readiness  for  war,  and  yet  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  manufacture  a  naval  scare.  The  nation  is  seriously 
informed  that  it  is  in  a  ‘‘position  of  peril”  from  the  German 
Fleet  alone — not,  be  it  noted,  from  a  combination  of  Powers. 

I  What  is  the  real  situation? 

Outside  the  Near  Seas,  it  may  be  added,  no  European  country 
has  any  battleships.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are 
maintaining  the  following  men-of-war  of  the  various  classes  in 
the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Mediterranean 
(apart  from  the  hattleships  and  crniaers  of  the  British  Home 
I  Fleet,  tchich  has  been  already  deserihed). 


in 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

Channel  Fleet 
(Ease ;  Portland) 

Atlantic  Fleet  | 
(llasc;  Berehaven)j 

Mediterranean 
(Base  :  Malta) 

1 

Active  (and  only) 
Battle  Fleet  (in  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea) 

Active  S<4iiadron 
(in  the 

Mediterranean) 

Rdward  VII. 

Exmouth 

Battleships 

i  1st  Squadron 
Queen  ^  Wittelshach 

Siijlren 

A frica 

Albemarle 

Formidable  ' 

Zahringen 

Gaulois 

Britannia 

Cornwallis 

Implacable  I 

IVetfin 

St.  Louis 

Commonwealth 

Durham 

Irresistible  1 

Mecklenberg 

leiia 

Dominion 

Russell 

Prince  of  Wales 

K.  Karl  der  0. 

Patrie 

Hindustan  j 

Albion 

Venerable  \ 

K.  Wilhelm  II. 

Repuhliqut 

1 

i 

Hibernia 

New  Zealand 

Illustrious 

Jupiter 

Ocean 

Vengeance 

Stvi/tsure 

Triumph 

K.  Wilhelm  der  G. 
K.  Friedrich  III. 

2nd  Squadron 

Prussen 

Hessen 

Elsass 

Braunschweig 

Lothringen 

Deutschlaiul 

Pommem 

Hanover 

Cruisers,  1st  Class 


1st 

Squadron 

Good  Hope 
Argyll 
Hampshire 
Roxburgh 


Talbot 

Juno 


2nd 

Squadron 

3rd 

Squadron  ^ 

Drake 

Bacchante 

Friedrich  Karl 

Black  Prince 

Aboukir 

Boon 

Antrim 

Devonshire 

Lancaster 

Suffolk 

York 

Leon  (Inmlieltn 
Jules  Ferry 
Victor  IIwjo 
(6  more  Cruisers 
constitute  the 
Northern 
Cruiser  S(juad- 
ron  at  Brest) 


Cruisers,  2nd  Class 
Arrogant  I  Diana 
Minerva 
I  Venus 

Cruisers,  3rd  Class 


Topaze 


Amethyst 

Barham 

A  rcona 

Diamond 

Frauenlob 

Hamburg 

Berlin 

Konigsberg 

Lubeck 

Du  Cknyla 


123 


52 


Destroyers 
12  I 

1'oRi'EDO  Boats 

II  I 

Submarines 


39 


1 5 


56 

(uncertain) 

29 


1  Tliure  is  also  a  4th  Cruiser  Squadron  comprising  3  armoured  cruisers. 
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The  torpedo  craft  in  Home  waters  enumerated  are  those  under  the  Rear- 
admiral  (D)  of  the  Home  Fleet,  Rear-Admiral  R.  A.  J.  Montgomerie.  Though 
they  are  placed  under  this  officer  for  gener.ol  training,  they  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  Fleets  whenever  desired 
for  manoeuvres,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  would  pass  automatically 
with  the  Rear-Admiral  (D)  under  the  orders  of  the  senior  Admiral  afloat,  who  at 
present  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  this  officer  has  been  manoeuvring  with  36  of  these 
destroyers. 

This  organisation  is  similar  to  that  in  Germany;  the  German  destroyers 
enumerated  are  not  a  part  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  but  are  trained  under  Vice- 
.Idmiral  Zeye. 

These  figures,  icith  the  Nore  Division  of  the  Home  Fleet, 
represent  merely  the  ships  which  are  in  commission  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  they  take  no  account  of  ships  with  nucleus 
crews,  except  in  the  case  of  torpedo  craft ;  the  difference  between 
full  and  nucleus  state  in  the  mosquito  vessels  in  British  service 
is  not  great — about  one-fifth.  In  respect  of  ships  not  fully 
manned,  the  contrast  is,  however,  one  which  no  Englishman  need 
regard  with  feelings  of  alarm.  The  Germans  have  in  reserve 
with  skeleton  crews  eight  coast  defence  ships  of  4,000  tons  each, 
which  were  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  British  Royal  Sovereign 
class  of  battleships,  of  14,150  tons  displacement,  which  arc  not 
considered  worthy  more  than  small  “  special  service  ”  crews. 
Whereas,  however,  the  British  ships  of  that  date  were  each  given 
four  13'5-in.  guns,  ten  6-in.  quick  firers,  and  thirty  small  w’capons, 
each  of  these  German  vessels  mounts  only  three  old  9’4-in.  guns, 
besides  small  pieces,  and  has  no  secondary  armament.  The  re¬ 
serve  forces  of  Germany  are  completed  by  two  old  battleships  of 
the  Brandenburg  class.  France  keeps  in  reserve  three  old  small 
battleships  at  Brest  and  six  at  Toulon,  and  half  the  latter  are  en 
iisponibilite  armee.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  has  a  re¬ 
serve  system  w'hich  is  quite  unique,  and  represents  a  far  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  than  is  reached  in  foreign  fleets. 

So  much  for  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France.  A  contrast  in  naval  strength  which  is  based  on  a  mere 
counting  of  noses  is  necessarily  misleading  to  the  British  public, 
because  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  British  naval  defence 
that  the  ships  laid  down  from  year  to  year  for  the  Fleet  shall 
be  superior  to  those  wdiich  are  being  built  for  foreign  navies. 
It  thus  happens  that,  unit  for  unit,  the  British  ships  are  more 
powerful  than  those  of  rival  forces.  Half  the  German  High  Sea 
Fleet  now  in  commission ,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  months,  consists  of  vessels  so  w’eak  in  gun  fire — 
having  only  9’4-in.  guns — that  the  w^hole  British  Fleet  may  be 
searched  in  vain  to  find  any  ships  ranking  as  battleships  which 
approach  them  in  weakness  of  power  of  attack.  They  do  not 
titerit  to  be  regarded  as  first-class  battleships.  If  the  British 
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Navy  included  eight  such  vessels  as  the  German  ships  of  the 
Hagen  type  with  three  9’4-in.  guns,  now  in  reserve,  and  another 
eight  ships  in  the  sea-going  fleet,  such  as  the  Kaiser  and  IFittefs. 
haeh  groups  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet,  each  with  only 
four  9’ 4-in.  guns,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  scathing  attack 
which  would  be  made  upon  the  Admiralty.  Fortunately,  it 
happens  that  with  three  exceptions  every  one  of  the  thirty-two 
British  battleships  which  are  now  in  full  commission  carries  at 
least  four  12-in.  guns.  The  exceptions  are  the  Dreadnought, 
which  has  twelve,  and  the  Triumph  and  Siciftsure,  the  armament 
of  each  of  which  consists  of  four  10-in.  guns  and  fourteen  7’5-in. 
quick  firers,  while  the  eight  King  Edwards,  part  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  each  mount  four  12-in.  and  four  9’2-in.  guns. 

These  are  the  sober  facts  which  have  been  distorted  with  a 
view  to  making  the  flesh  of  the  British  people  creep  by  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  British  and 
German  Fleets.  At  every  point  the  Channel  Fleet  alone,  with 
fourteen  battleships,  is  superior  to  the  High  Sea  Fleet  of  Germany, 
which  comprises  all  Germany’s  naval  resources  ready  and  fit  for 
war,  and,  in  addition,  we  have  the  Atlantic  and  Home  Fleets, 
with  their  attendant  squadrons  of  armoured  cruisers. 

We  have  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  four  experienced  naval 
officers — Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
W.  H.  May,  fresh  from  the  command  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet ;  Eear- 
Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Jackson,  and  Bear-Admiral  A.  L.  Winsloe, 
who  only  a  few  months  ago  was  in  charge  of  all  the  torpedo  craft 
in  Home  waters.  These  officers  are  the  expert  members  of  the 
Board  who  have  to  prepare  the  Navy  for  war.  They  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  w’ar-readiness  of  the  Fleet  at  this  happy  moment, 
when  we  are  at  peace  with  the  world,  without  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon. 

The  Fleet  is  above  a  two-Power  standard  in  ships,  in  men,  and 
in  fleets  at  sea,  and  we  are  spending  ^£33,000,000  on  it,  or  31  per 
cent,  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Judged  by  every  standard,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy,  with  emphasis  on  gunnery,  is  high. 
Assuredly  our  position  is  not  one  of  peril,  but  of  comfortable 
security. 


Excubitor. 


THE  ART  OF  IMMORTALITY. 


(Philosophicus,  Medicus,  Ecclesiasticds,  Mds.®us,  Cynicus.) 

Philo.  Draw  near,  friends,  to  the  bedside.  My  voice  is  weak. 

I  shall  not  be  long  with  you.  The  Hemlock  is  even  now  prepar¬ 
ing,  and  I  must,  like  Socrates,  soon  drain  the  cup.  But  I  want 
a  last  talk  with  you  all. 

Medicus.  But  there  is  a  chance,  Philo — an  operation  might - 

Philo.  Transform  the  temple  of  my  soul  into  a  shambles. 
At  the  interpretative  moment  of  all  life — Death  !  At  the  moment 
when,  loosened  from  earth-bonds,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
Eternity,  the  soul  can  whisper  messages  from  the  Beyond  !  Drug 
my  perceptive  faculties  with  anaesthetics  when  my  desire  is  to 
interpret  for  your  sakes - 

Cynicus.  What  would  you  interpret  for  us,  Philo?  We  only 
want  you  in  the  body  preserved  to  us. 

Philo.  Listen !  I  would  interpret  for  you  that  secret  which 
is  specially  audible  when  we  stand  upon  the  drawbridge  of  Life 
and  Death — the  secret  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  arts — the  Art 
of  Immortality ! 

Musics.  The  Art  of  Immortality !  But,  Philo,  do  you  mean 
thus  seriously  to  raise  Art  to  a  level  with  a  Divine  attribute? 

Eccles.  Say,  rather — as  I  conceive  it — to  degrade  a  Divine 
attribute  to  the  level  of  an  ephemeral  aestheticism  ! 

Cynicus.  You  are  both  of  you  flattering  yourselves.  Philo 
only  means,  I  take  it,  that  Immortality  is,  like  Art,  a  plaything 

to  amuse  the  race  in  infancy,  but  that - 

Medicus.  Well!  let’s  hear  what  he  does  mean.  Fire  away, 
good  Philo  I — if  you  insist  on  expending  your  last  strength  for 
OUT  benefit. 

Philo.  It  is  not  strange  that  my  mind  should  dwell  during 
these  last  days  in  this  its  earthly  tenement  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  real  and  permanent  Philo  to  survive 
this  miscellany  of  atomic  matter  by  which  you  recognise  me 
here,  and  which  is  about  to  be  dissolved. 

Medicus.  We  shall  listen  with  the  deepest  interest,  only,  as 

Fou  know,  you  mustn’t  expect  me - 

Cynicus.  No — you’ve  expedited  too  many  people  to  the  beyond- 
lifeto  be  eager  to  receive  messages  from  that  tell-tale  land.  But 
the  moments  are  precious — let  Philo  proceed. 

Philo.  You  are  surprised  at  my  terming  Immortality  an  Art. 
I  must  therefore  show  you  what  reason  I  have  for  so  doing.  You 
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know  my  belief  in  the  duality  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  this 
duality  which  alone  makes  Immortality  a  cognisable  iwssibilitv 
and  as  Art  is,  as  I  conceive  it - 

Mus^us.  A  new  definition  of  Art?  Good  ! 

1’hilo.  Yes — as  Art  is,  as  I  conceive  it,  the  expression  through 
consciously-evolved  media,  such  as  Music,  Painting,  the  Drama, 
of  intuitions  sub-consciously  perceived — so  is  Keligion - 

Medicus,  Ah  !  Religion  !  But  you  said  Immortality  was  the 
Art - 

Philo.  Patience,  good  Medicus  !  So  is  Religion  the  expression, 
through  the  conscious  medium  of  creeds  and  rituals,  of  an  intui- 
tion  sub-consciously  perceived.  This  intuition  is  Immortalitr. 
which,  being  thus,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  you,  the  source  of  the 
Art  of  Religion,  is  Art  itself  in  its  highest  sense.  Now  this 
intuition  of  Immortality  only  differs  from  the  intuitions  inspiring 
the  sister-Arts  of  Music,  Painting,  A'C.,  in  its  uniTersality.  But 
I  must  first  give  you  my  views  as  to  the  source  of  the  Arts  of 
Painting,  Music,  and  the  Drama,  and  you  will  then,  I  think,  be 
forced  to  admit'  that  the  instinct  of  Immortality,  which  is  the 
Idea  inspiring  all  Religion ,  springs  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Ideas — in  the  Platonic  sense — inspiring  every  other  Art. 

AIus^us.  Your  definition  of  Art  is  so  far  reasonable - 

Philo.  Reasonable  !  I  trust  not !  There  is  no  reason  in  Art.  ■ 
Reason  and  intuition  are  rival  monarchs,  Reason  ruling  the 
conscious,  and  Intuition  the  sub-conscious  minds  of  men.  And  j 
there  lies,  you  see,  for  Art — specially  for  that  Art  of  which  Immor-  j 
tality  is  the  subsumed  Idea — the  difficulty  of  expressing  in  terms 
of  Reason  which  shall  appeal  to  the  conscious  intellect,  Ideas 
which  are  not  wureasonable,  but  beyond  Reason — Ideas,  that  is. 
originating  in  the  sub-conscious  areas  of  the  brain.  ! 

Medicus.  You  mean,  in  the  language  of  an  older  philosophy, 
that  Percepts  which  you  call  sub-conscious  Ideas,  are  not  easily 
translated  into  Concepts,  or  the  abstract  thoughts  of  conscious 
reasoning? 

Philo.  Yes,  and  that  is  why  Religion,  which  is  a  pure  Percept 
of  sub-consciousness,  can  never  be  convincing  to  the  reason. 

Cynicus.  Ah !  That’s  where  the  babes  and  sucklings  come 
in - 

Eccles.  I  see !  To  their  sub-conscious  perceptions.  Truths 
may  be  revealed — I  understand  it  now — which  are  not  exactly,  as 
you  say,  un-reasonable,  but  which - 

Philo.  But  which  require  for  their  interpretation  in  terms  of 
Reason,  the  transmuting  Genius  of  the  Artist.  But  to  return 
now  to  the  pictorial  Art.  What  is  that  quality  in  a  picture 
which  ensures  it  a  place  eventually  amongst  the  world’s  artistic 
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masterpieces?  It  is  not  that  it  presents  more  accurately  than 
other  pictures  a  faithful  reproduction  of  some  aspect  of  Nature 
or  of  humanity,  for  a  coloured  photograph  could  accomplish  that 
with  greater  precision.  (Good  Medicus,  raise  my  pillows — my 
soul  is  due  to  embark  on  its  great  voyage,  at  the  moment  when 
the  sun  parts  the  horizon-line — beyond  those  distant  hills — 
to-night— and  I  must  watch — thank  you.)  I  was  saying — the 
sub-conscaous  mind  of  every  individual — human,  yes,  and  animal 
too— is  an  open  Lens  upon  which  is  reflected  all  knowledge  of 
the  Universe.  Laws  governing  Space,  Time,  Matter,  Form, 

Colour,  Mathematics,  all  are  there  projected - 

Eccles.  But,  Philo,  do  you  mean  to  place  the  animal  on  a 
level  with  Man  in  this  respect? 

Philo.  In  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  Sub-conscious  mind, 
yes,  for  the  Sub-conscious  mind  of  the  animal  also  reflects  all 
knowledge - 

Cynicus.  The  Lens  of  the  camera  is  the  same,  you  mean,  but 
the  Plates  haven’t  been  inserted — I  see. 

Philo.  Yes,  inasmuch  as  the  animal  has  not  attained  to 
Consciousness,  it  has  no  means  of  promulgating  Perceptions  of 
Sub-consciousness.  It  has  no  power  of  abstract  or  inductive 
thought.  Its  actions  are,  therefore,  purely  deductive — deduced 
from  the  one  and  only  Premise  which  it  knows — the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  physical  life  and  of  species.  It  has  no  responsibilities 
other  than  these. 

Medicus.  I  begin  to  understand,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  attested 
by  hypnotic  phenomena  that  the  Sub-conscious  mind  has  no 
power  of  inductive  reasoning,  but  that,  given  a  Premise,  its  deduc¬ 
tions  are  infallible. 

Eccles.  And  you,  I  suppose,  Philo,  are  going  to  infer  that 
this  Premise  engraven  in  the  sub-conscious  minds  of  Men  is — 
Immortality  ? 

Philo.  Precisely.  And  I  shall  hope  to  show  you  presently  that 
as  the  preservation  of  physical  life  and  of  species  is  the  Premise 
in  the  sub-conscious  mind  of  animals  from  w’hich  their  actions 
are  in  the  main  infallibly  deduced,  so  is  Immortality  or  the 
preservation  of  the  higher  life  for  all  time,  the  Premise  in  Sub- 
consciousness  from  which  the  actions  of  Man  are,  w'hen  regarded 
from  a  true  fooal  distance,  also  infallibly  deduced.  Religions 
are  then  the  art-formulas  employed  by  religious  artists  for  the 
interpretation  in  terms  of  conscious  reasoning,  of  their  intuitive 
perception  of  the  great  Idea  or  Law  of  the  preservation  of  the 
higher  Life. 

Eccles.  But  do  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  Idea  of  Immortality 
IS  present  in  the  sub-conscious  minds  of  animals? 
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Philo.  Undoubtedly,  as  all  Ideas  are  present  in  all  sub-  i 
conscious  minds.  But,  remember,  it  is  only  with  the  dawn  of  ^ 
Consciousness  that  instincts  and  Ideas  can  be  promulgated  in 
thought.  The  animal,  therefore,  which  is  still  un-conscious  of  ^ 

its  Immortality -  i 

Medicus.  You  infer  that  the  dawn  of  Consciousness  was  in 
effect  the  dawn  of  the  human  soul  ?  * 

Philo.  Yes.  The  inspired  fables  of  Genesis  admit  as  much. 
For  Consciousness  is  synonymous  with  the  acquirement  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  power  of  discrimination  of  Good  and  Evil.  This  know¬ 
ledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  Eve  the  leader  of  Evolution— acquired  H 

w^hen  she  ate  the  apple -  ^  ] 

Cynicus.  And  gave  the  leavings  to  Adam  !  | 

Philo.  Yes.  The  Lord  God  said,  “  Behold,  the  man  is  become  j 
as  one  of  us.”  Was  that  event  not  truly  the  dawning  of  the 
soul?  But  to  return  to  Art — where  were  we?  Oh!  yes.  Now 
upon  the  Sub-conscious  mind  of  the  individual  who  is  a  Genius, 
say  in  picture-painting,  there  is  reflected,  as  in  every  other  sub¬ 
conscious  mind,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  Ideas — as  Plato 
would  put  it — of  the  Universe.  But  just  as  the  olfactory  nems  I 
of  one  person  are  more  sensitive  than  those  of  another  similarly-  P 
constructed  individual,  so  will  it  happen  that  in  the  Conscious  | 
mind  of  the  Painter-Genius,  certain  brain-cells — those,  namely,  I 
adapted  for  determining  the  muscular  efforts  essential  for  repro-  p 
duction  in  concrete  form  of  the  Idea — are  specially  sensitive  to  ;| 
the  Ideas  of  Form  and  Colour  irradiated  from  the  sub-mental  ji 
lens,  and  these  particularly  sensitised  brain-cells  will  therefore  j 
exhibit  extraordinary  restlessness  to  give  out  these  Ideas  of  Form  | 
and  Colour  perpetually  agitating  them.  The  result  is  that  almost 
indei>endently  of  technical  training  the  Artist  reproduces  on  his  t 
canvas,  not  Nature  as  the  human  or  Conscious  eye  sees  it,  but  | 
the  Idea  of  Nature,  spiritualised  as  it  is  by  the  innate  perception  | 
of  a  Divinely-apperceived  Truth.  I 

Cynicus.  Oh!  blessed  Mesopotamia!  I  don’t  understands 
wwd.  But  it’s  beautiful.  Go  on,  Philo. 

Philo.  So  that  a  dogmatic  distinction  between  a  genuine  and 
a  spurious  Artist  wwild  be  that  the  one  represents  Nature- 
whether  in  landscape  or  in  portrait,  as  the  Divine  Idea  irradiated 
from  his  sub-conscious  mind  reflects  the  scene  upon  his  conscious 
brain-cells,  which  are,  you  remember,  especially  sensitised  to 
those  impressions — whilst  the  other  depicts  scenes  as  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  their  ignorance  of  all  Idea  of  Form  and  Colour  conceive  ! 
them,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  I 

Mus.a:us.  Yes,  yes,  and  that’s  of  course  why  so  often  Genius  is  j 
only  recognised  in  a  later  age.  It  takes  a  Genius  to  recognise  J 
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a  Genius.  U  n'y  a  que  V esprit  qui  sente  V esprit,  and  it  is  a 
vvork  of  time  to  bring  the  Form  and  Colour-blind  multitudes  to 

acquiescence. 

Philo.  And  then  they  frame  in  their  minds  a  Concept  of  what 
it  is  that  has  constituted  the  Genius  of  the  work  of  Art ,  and — 
as  a  study  of  Impressionism  wdll  show — by  exaggeration  of  that 
element  which  was  to  them  non-understandable — for  Percep¬ 
tions  can  only  be  revealed  to  Perception,  and  not  to  abstract 
thought  in  Concepts — they  travesty  the  essence  of  Art,  and  delay 
educative  progress  for  another  generation. 

Eccles.  But  we  still  seem  to  be  some  way  from  proving 
Immortality — which  alone  interests  me. 

Cyxicus.  Poor  old  thick-head!  No!  We’re  not  there  yet. 
For  Philo,  though  I  begin  to  guess  how  you’re  going  to  work 
Immortality  into  line  with  the  Idea  inspiring  the  Genius-Painter, 

I  should  like  to  hear  how  the  other  Arts  justify  your  generalisa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Dramatic  Art.  If  you  can 

discover  an  Idea  inspiring  the  modern  English  Drama - 

Philo.  Ah  !  You  must  remember  that,  as  the  representation 
of  Ideas  through  Pictures  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  Arts,  since  the 
mechanical  obstacles  intervening  between  the  apfx^rception  of 
the  intuition  and  its  realisation  in  concrete  form  are  not  so  oner¬ 
ous,  so  representation  of  Ideas  through  Drama  is  the  most 
difficult - 

Cynicus.  Yes,  I  reckon  that  an  Idea  which  is  going  to  j)cnetrate 
Censor,  Manager,  Actor-manager,  and  Actor  before  it  reaches  the 
Perceptions  of  the  Public  will  have  to  be  of  a  substantial  order ! 

Philo.  And  until  theatres  are  as  free  as  churches  we  shall 
have  no  high  dramatic  art.  For  those  who  pay  for  entertainment 
have  a  right  to  the  choice  of  that  entertainment,  and,  under  the 
present  stage-government.  Managers,  eager  quite  naturally  to 
make  money,  place  the  selection  of  dramas  into  the  hands  of  a 
majority  whom - 

Cynicus.  To  whom  we  certainly  shouldn’t  entrust  the  selection 
of  our  cigars,  wine,  curtains,  or  even  our  wives. 

Mcs/Fus.  But  what,  Philo,  do  you  say  is  the  Idea  behind 
dramatic  Art?  In  the  way,  I  mean  that  you  defined  Form  and 
Colour  to  be  the  Ideas  of  the  pictorial  Art?  . 

Philo.  As  the  artist  in  Form  and  Colour — assisted  by  specially 
sensitised  brain-cells  in  the  conscious  mind — translates  into  terms 
of  Consciousness,  through  the  medium  of  paint  and  canvas,  the 
pure  knowledge  of  the  Idea  of  Form  and  Colour  contained  within 
the  Sub-conscious  area — so  in  the  same  manner  the  dramatic 
Artist,  with  a  pure  and  perfect  knowledge  of  Character  derived 
from  the  unerring  region  of  an  omniscient  Sub-consciousness, 
VOL.  lxxxii.  n.s.  s 
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presents  situations  which  are  not  intended — as  is  commonly 
supposed — to  excite  sympathy,  antipathy,  or  vulgar  curiosity  in 
the  spectator,  but  to  define  the  inevitable  actions  resulting  from 
the  conflict  of  given  characters  with  circumstances.  And  because 
this,  when  accomplished  by  the  Genius,  excites  emotion,  owing 
to  the  inevitableness  of  the  result,  which,  to  the  characters  them¬ 
selves,  remains  concealed,  the  multitude  have  framed  the  Concept 
that  emotion  is  in  and  for  itself  the  essence  of  Drama,  and  that 
laughter  and  tears  are  the  essence  of  emotion.  Hence  the  murder 
of  a  hero  by  his  villain-valet  will  be  dubbed  as  Tragedy,  whilst 
the  donning  of  a  sham  nose  and  the  recitation  of  comic  verses 
suffices  to  justify  the  title  of  Comedy.  The  result  is  that  dramatic 
art  is  practically  non-existent,  for  the  dramatist  who  wishes  to 
be  given  a  hearing  has  to  write  not  from  the  ideal  Percept  of  his 
jmre  subconscious  knowletlge  of  Character,  in  which  incidents 
are  incidental  to  evolvement  of  Character,  but  from  the  Concept 
which  the  dull  multitude  have  formed  of  what  constitutes  t;. 
their  untrained  minds  an  exciting  Piece. 

Cyxicus.  Or,  worse  still,  from  the  concept  which  the  actor- 
manager  has  formed  of  the  situations  which  will  best  suit  his 
own  histrionic  figure.  And  don’t  they — the  dramatist  and  the 
manager,  I  mean — remind  you,  Philo,  of  the  sea-anemones  and 
water-crabs  we  used  to  love  and  tease  in  the  old  days — by  the 
readiness,  I  mean,  with  which  they  adopt  the  colouring  of  the 
audiences  to  which  they  cling? 

Mus,t;us.  But,  Philo,  T  confess  I  don’t  see  how  you’re  going  to 
bring  Music  into  line  with  your  general  theory  as  to  Art? 

Philo.  Don’t  you?  Why!  Music  is  the  most  artistic  of  all 
the  Arts,  since  Reason  has  so  little  to  do  with  it.  And  this  it  is 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  of  comprehension.  But - 

Cyxicus.  Why  do  you  hesitate,  Philo?  Docs  iMusic  not  play 
up  like  the  other  arts  to  your  theory? 

Philo.  Yes,  even  better  than  the  others.  But  I  hesitate, 
because  it  is  so  piuxdy  jierceptual,  even  in  its  manifestations,  that 
I  doubt  if  my  conceptual  words - 

]\Ius;fxs.  But  do  try  and  explain  what  you  feel,  Philo— ife 
shall  understand. 

Philo.  Very  weU.  You  know  that  with  some  psychical  sensi¬ 
tives,  Sound  is  distinctly  visible  in  Colour.  Now  if  Sound  can 
be  visible  in  Colour,  Colour  may  be  audible  in  Sound.  But  if 
Colour  is  audible  in  Sound,  may  not  Form — the  twin-idea  of 
Colour — also  be  so  audible?  And  thus  we  might  arrive  at  the 
possibility  that  ^lusic  is  perhaps  the  twin  and  alternative  repre¬ 
sentative  with  Painting,  of  the  Idea  of  Form  and  Colour  implanted 
in  Sub-consciousness.  Form  and  Colour  are,  in  other  words,  I 
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believe,  capable  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  both  visible  and 
audible  Space  Perception.  Por  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sound  is 
only  Music  after  Form  and  Tone  have  ditierentiated  it.  And,  as 
Painting  is  the  interpretation  in  terms  of  visible  Space-Perception, 
so  is  Music  the  audible  interpretation  of  those  original  Idealisa¬ 
tions  of  Form  and  Colour  implanted  in  Sub-consciousness. 
Except,  then,  in  those  unartistic  musical  mimicries — which 
attempt  to  represent  the  tramp  of  marching  feet,  the  splash  of 
tailing  water  and  the  like - 

Eccles.  LT?-artistic  !  why,  that  is  just  the  form  of  iMusic  which 

most  appeals  to  me — in  tact,  which  alone  1  understand - 

Philo.  Ah  !  exactly.  Because,  not  being  a  musical  Artist,  you 
can  only  understand  Music  in  its  conceptual  form.  And,  as  I 
was  saying — with  the  exception  of  imitative  music,  rare  amongst 
pvat  artists — ^lusic  is  the  most  purely  jierceptual  of  all  the  Arts. 
For  if  it  be,  like  Painting,  the  representation  of  the  Ideal  of 
Form  and  Colour,  its  artistic  ap|X‘al  lies  not  first  through  a  visual 
conceptual  form,  reproducing  as  nearly  as  Art  permits  the  original 
Idea,  as  in  a  Picture,  but  it  has  to  reach  the  Perception  through 
another  psychical  Perception,  unaided  by  any  representative 
Concept— through  the  Perception,  namely,  of  the  original  Idea 
in  Sub-consciousness  of  Form  and  Colour  itself,  sound  being  the 
])erceptual  correlative  of  this  Idea.  The  likelihood  that  Sound 
is  a  correlative  of  some  other  Idea  is  confirmed  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  Beethoven,  though  deaf,  could  perceive  musical 
harmonics. 

Mediccs.  And  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  Colour-Blindness  is 
■^aid  to  pri'pondeimte  amongst  musicians — who  may  thus  seek  to 
rtpreseut  by  means  of  Sound,  Perceptions  denied  an  outlet 
throush  their  visible  faculties? 

Philo.  Possibly.  Now  the  Picture  is  the  direct  representa¬ 
tion  in  Concept  form  of  the  Idea  of  Form  and  Colour,  but  iMusic, 
if  my  explanation  holds,  is  a  ]nirely  perceptual  replica  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  same  Idea  of  Form  and  Colour,  and  has  no 
conceptual  stepping-stone  to  aid  Reason  to  a  comprehension  of 
its  meaning.  This  it  is  doubtless  which  makes  iMusic  the  most 
iwwerful  of  the  Arts  and  the  most  universal  in  its  strength  of 
appeal,  for  the  ap]xml  is,  y’ou  sec,  from  Percept  to  Percejd,  or, 
in  common  language,  from  heart  to  heart,  with  no  interference 
nywhere  of  the  Reason  of  Consciousness.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a  purely  Sub-conscious  product,  and,  therefore,  more  of  a  Divine 
Art  than  any  of  the  others — Religion  only  excepted.  But — see 
-the  red  funeral  colours  in  the  West — preparing  for  the  Sun’s 

ileparture — I  have  but  half  an  hour — iMedicus — one  drink - 

Mediccs.  Philo !  You  arc  exhausted.  You  must  stop - 
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Philo.  Hush !  Can  the  Sun  be  prevented  from  shedding  its 
last  rays?  Are  they  not  the  most  precious?  And  so  1  too  have 
now  reached  the  most  precious  portion  of  my  message— that 
namely,  which  deals  with  Immortality — and  I  want  to  show  you 
that,  as  all  Art  is  “  the  expression,  through  consciously-evolved 
media,  of  intuitions  SMbconsiously  perceived,”  so  every  one  of 
these  intuitions  which  can  be  shown  to  have  a  recognised  form 
of  expression  in  Consciousness  has  been  implanted  in  the  soul 
of  Sub-consciousness  by  Nature — which  is  with  you,  at  least, 
Eccles,  synonymous  with  a  Divine  Power — with  God. 

Medicus.  That  is  all  very  well.  But  how  can  we  prove  that? 
How  can  we  draw  any  but  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  an 
Idea  derived  from  the  Eeason  of  Consciousness,  which  is  fallible, 
and  an  Idea  originating  in  Sub-consciousness  which  is— accord¬ 
ing  to  you — Nature  and  infallible? 

Philo.  I  can  best  explain  that  by  describing  Genius - 

Cyn'icfs.  a  new  definition  of  Genius?  Good!  To  blot  out, 
I  hope,  that  “infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains”  which  really 
describes  the  fool. 

Philo.  The  Genius  is  one  who  is  able  to  express  through  some 
conscious  medium — whether  it  bo  Painting,  Music,  Drama,  or 
Religion — intuitions  he  has  sub-consciously  perceived.  And  the 
greatest  Genius  is,  of  course,  he  who  can  most  forcibly  represent, 
or  who  can  best  remember,  as  Plato  would  say,  transfer,  that 
is,  into  the  plane  of  conscious  thought,  the  aery  vision  which 
lightly  escapes  most  of  us  as  in  broad  daylight  we  attempt  to 
tell  the  dream.”  Now  if  an  intuition  were  derived  from 
Reason,  any  reasonable  individual  should  be  capable  of  express¬ 
ing  it,  as  that  infers  a  mere  exchange  of  terms  within  the  same 
plane  of  thought.  It  would  then  only  be  a  matter  of  education, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  train  a  man  to  be  a  Genius. 

Cynicus.  And  by  appropriate  study  convert  a  John  Burns  into 
a  Raphael,  or  a  Campbell-Bannerman  into  a  Shakespeare? 

Philo.  Exactly,  but  we  know  that  though  men  can  be 
trained  to  be  teachers  in  the  formulas  of  Music,  Painting,  or 
Religion,  no  training  is  adequate  for  the  production  of  Ideas  such 
as  are  represented  by  the  iMadonna  of  Raphael,  the  C  Minor 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  the  religion  of  Christ.  Neither  is 
it  training  or  Conscious  Reasoning  which  produces  mathematical 
infant  prodigies  who  can  cube  squares,  before  ever  learning  the 
multiplication-table.  These  various  Ideas — gifts,  as  they 
are  termed — are  innate  and  outside  Reason,  which  only  modifies 
the  form  of  their  expression  in  the  different  Arts.  But,  if  innate, 
are  they  not  in-born  of  Nature?  Now  Nature  never  lies,  and  it 
these  intuitions,  perceptions,  laws,  ideas— call  them  what  you 
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will— instincts  of  Xature’s  planting,  it  will  follow  that  they 
must  be  true  instincts.  And,  since  the  Sub-conscious  never  errs 
in  its  deductions,  it  will  follow  further  that  the  expression  of 
these  instincts  in  the  selected  medium  of  Consciousness  will  be 
the  logical  and  infallible  deduction  from  the  premise  Nature  has 

supplied. 

Mus^us.  And  you,  Philo,  want  us  to  assume  that  Immortality 
is  the  Premise  thus  supplied  by  Nature? 

Philo.  Yes,  and  that  all  creeds  and  rituals  are  the  expression, 
through  the  conscious  medium  known  as  Pcligion,  of  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  Immortality  sub-consciously  perceived. 

Medici'S.  But  the  instinct  of  Immortality  is  not  universal ! 

Philo.  I’ou  have  forgotten — 1  contend  that  all  instincts,  all 
laws  concerning  life  and  the  Universe,  are  universal,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  reflected  u^xm  the  lens  of  all  Sub-conscious  minds, 
but  that  the  pow’cr  of  transmitting  the  Idea  on  to  the  sensitised 
film  of  Consciousness — of  translating  the  Idea,  that  is,  into  a 
term  of  Conscious  Beasoning,  is  alone  lacking  in  so  many  of  us. 
But  the  “Idea”  of  Immortality,  being  an  instinct  for  the 
preservation  of  life — of  all  life  for  all  time — is  more  generally 
realised  than  are  the  “Ideas”  ins])iring  the  other  Arts;  there 
are  few  people  in  savage  or  in  civilised  hinds  who  have  not  at 
some  moment  of  their  lives,  and  in  some  form  or  another, 
broken  as  may  be  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  felt 
the  insistive  force  of  this  “  Idea  ”  of  an  after-life. 

Medicus.  But,  according  to  you,  Philo,  all  Beligion  is  an 
infallible  and  logical  deduction  from  this  Premise  of  Immor¬ 
tality  ? 

Philo.  Certainly.  For  Immortality  is  an  Idea  or  Law  of 
life— an  instinct,  that  is,  for  the  preservation  of  all  life  for  all 
time,  and  its  natural  corollary  is,  in  effect,  the  conduct  of  life 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  that  instinct.  And  is  this 
not  the  aim  of  all  Religions?  For  we  may  assume,  I  think,  that 
it  is  some  form  of  spirit  rather  than  of  body'  which  will  survive, 
since  the  evolution  of  the  mere  body  would  have  been  better 
obtained  during  a  continued  state  of  Sub-consciousness,  whilst 
the  preservation  of  the  physically  fittest  was  the  rule.  And  so 
I  we  find  that  the  formulas  of  most  religions  inculcate  precepts 
i  and  a  conduct  of  life  conducive  to  the  development  and  perpetua- 
I  tion  of  a  'psychical  rather  than  of  a  physical  Ego — the  physical 
j  body,  indeed,  being  treated  by  the  greatest  religious  artists  as 
I  an  insignificant  shadow'  of  reality. 

Medicus.  But,  Philo,  how  then  do  you  account  for  the 
thousand  and  one  different  religions?  How  can  they  all  be 
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logical  and  infallible  deductions  from  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  Premise  or  Ijaw  of  Immortality? 

Philo.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  animals  who  obey  unques- 
tioningly  the  sub-conscious  instinct  concerning  the  preservation 
of  their  life  physical.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  same  methods 
emidoyed  by  different  sinecies  in  differing  circumstances  would 
not  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  end?  For  the 
preservation  of  life  amongst  fishes  different  methods  must  be 
observed  to  those  prevailing  with  birds.  And  though  the  fishes 
would,  if  they  were  to  see  the  methods  adopted  by  birds  for 
the  preservation  of  their  species,  be  shocked  at  the  perversitv 
which  should  lead  creatures  to  select  for  the  bringing  forth  their 
young — rocking  tree-tops  rather  than  solid  ocean-depths— it  is 
yet  obvious  from  a  disengaged  stand[X)int  such  as  man  now 
occupies,  when  surveying  the  realms  outside  and  beneath  himself, 
that  the  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  Life  is  being  appro¬ 
priately  obeyed  by  both  fishes  and  birds.  And  now  to  me— so 
nearly  freed  from  earth-bonds — it  is  equally  apparent  that  every 
genuine  form  of  Religion  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of,  aiil 
is  in  obedience  to,  that  original  instinct  for  the  preservation  of 
the  higher  life,  or  of  Immortality,  whether  its  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  be  Hinduism  or  Christian  Science. 

Eccles.  You  mean  that,  whether  we  build  our  religious  nests 
on  tree-tops  or  in  ocean  depths - 

Philo.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  common  trend  of  thouiibt 
is — as  expressed  by  its  greatest  Geniuses — an  infallible  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  main  Premise,  and  leads  inevitably  towards  the 
furtherance  of  aims  instigated  by  the  original  “Idea”  or 
Instinct  for  the  preservation  of  all  life  for  all  time. 

■Medtcus.  But,  Philo,  if  Immortality  is  an  instinct  innate 
in  human  nature,  how  is  it  that  the  human  race  has  only  been 
conscious  of  this  Idea  since — well — I  suppose  since  the  Christian 
epoch  ? 

Philo.  Because  Christ  was  the  first  religious  (renius  of  modern 
times.  It  was  Christ  who  first  translated  into  a  Concept  which 
could  be  understood  by  the  conscious  world,  the  Percept  which 
all  mankind  had  hitherto  only  subconsciously  possessed— thi 
Perception,  namely,  of  this  very  Law  of  Immortality.  “  I  came,  I 
Christ  said,  “to  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  I  kno^r 
that  His  commandment  is  Eternal  Life.’’  With  us  noir  this 
simple  phrase  “  Eternal  Ijife’’  is  a  commonplace  Concept,  but 
in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  when  first  uttered,  it  was  an  inspired 
masterpiece  of  literary  Art — the  production  of  a  Genius  m 
religious  sensibility.  For  it  expressed  in  concise  conceptual  form 
a  sub-conscious  instinct  which  had  never  before  been  adequately 
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enunciated.  Christ’s  jx)\ver  of  transcribing  into  Concepts  suitable 
for  the  multitude,  the  Perceptions  of  his  sub-conscious  mind-' 
his  communings  with  God — was  unique.  Who  believed  in 
Eternal  Life — in  other  words,  who  was  conscious  of  his  instinct 
of  Immortality,  until  the  religious  Artist  Christ  put  the  Percept 
into  understandable  conceptual  form?  But  the  Idea  of  immor¬ 
tality  was  not  born  with  Christ’s  words.  Christ’s  words  were 
merely  the  first  expression  of  the  “  Idea  ”  latent  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  minds  of  all  sub-consciousness. 

Mus.fus.  But  surely  if  Nature  went  so  far  as  to  implant  this 
Idea  of  Immortality,  she  would  have  vouchsafed  us  some  Percep¬ 
tion  of  the  form  it  would  assume?  For  we  no  longer  seriously 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  and  yet - 

Philo.  When  you  look  upon  the  ground-glass  of  a  camera,  do 
you  not  see,  equally  with  the  forms,  the  colours  of  the  objects 
reflected  there?  But  are  you  able  to  transmit  those  colours, 
together  with  the  forms,  upon  the  films  from  which  your  picture 
will  be  developed?  Yet  all  the  same  you  do  not  doubt  that  the 
colours  wore  reflected  on  the  glass - 

Mush:us.  I  see,  and  so  the  task  for  the  religious  Genius  of 
to-day  is  to  find  some  means  of  transmitting  to  the  film  of  Con¬ 
sciousness,  that  perfect  coloured  picture  of  immortal  life  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  Lens  of  our  sub-conscious  minds? 

Philo.  Just  so.  The  world  had  to  wait  many  centuries  before 
a  Christ — a  religious  Genius — arose  to  translate  into  a  thinkable 
Conception  of  Consciousness  this  original  “Idea”  of  Immor¬ 
tality,  which,  though  not  expressed,  must  have  been  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  sub-conseious  minds  of  the  Isaiahs,  Ezekiels, 
and  Jeremiahs  of  old,  whose  lives  were  as  much  directed  by 
this  unrecognised  Law  of  their  Sub-consciousness  as  though 
they  had  been  consciously  cognisant  of  its  existence.  And  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  have  some  further  centuries  to  wait  before  a 
second  religious  Genius  shall  interpret  for  us  the  exact  form 
which  our  Immortality  will  take.  But  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  literary  expression,  the  tangible  Word-concept,  the  open- 
sesame  to  our  consciousness,  is  probably  all  that  is  now  required 
to  bring  to  our  cognisance  the  form  and  conditions  of  Immor¬ 
tality.  As  the  world  had  for  centuries  held  in  suspension,  in 
Sub-consciousness  only,  its  Pei*ception  of  Immortality,  awaiting 
the  expressive  Coneept  supplied  by  Christ’s  phrase  “  Eternal 
Life.”  so  now  we  hold  in  suspension,  awaiting  possibly  a  more 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  psychical  phenomena,  a  Percep¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  attending  that  Immortality. 

Medtct’S.  But,  Philo,  you  have  said,  in  describing  the  various 
Arts,  that  certain  individuals  have  brain-cells  specially  sensitised 
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to  the  reception  of  the  different  irradiations  or  Ideas  emanating 
from  the  sub-conscious  mind,  which  contains  inscribed  upon  it 
all  Ideas  of  pure  Knowledge  of  all  Laws  of  the  Universe.  But 
do  you  then  mean  that,  as  a  sister-art,  and  presumably  on  equal 
terms  with  them,  that  the  revelations  of  Religion  are  circum¬ 
scribed,  and  its  inspirations  limited  to  the  gifted  few? 

Philo.  It  seems  certainly  true  that,  as  some  individuals  fail 
in  translating  into  terms  of  Consciousness  their  Perception  of 
Form  and  Colour,  so  others  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  gift  of 
interpreting  into  terms  of  conscious  Reasoning  that  Law  concern¬ 
ing  Life  of  which  the  Idea  of  Immortality  gives  the  key-note. 

Cynicus.  You  mean  that,  as  some  people  are  colour-blind, 
others  arc  life-blind? 

Philo.  Yes. 

Medicus.  But  for  those  who  fail  in  apperception  of  this  Law 
of  Life — for  poor  old  Cynicus  and  myself — what  fate?  Do  we 
forfeit  Immortality? 

Philo.  Forfeit  Immortality  !  But  haven’t  we  been  saying  all 
this  time  that  Immortality  is  a  Law  of  Nature?  But  that  Law 
doesn’t  include  a  proviso  that  it  is  inoperative  if  you  don’t 
believe  in  it ,  or  if  you  happen  to  neglect  it ,  or  even  if  you  attempt 
to  resist  its  force.  The  law  of  Gravitation  does  not  cease  to 
control  the  body  of  a  person  who  may  be  foolish  enough  not 
to  acknowledge  its  power.  And  how  could  a  piece  of  stupidity 
on  your  part — in  failing,  1  mean,  to  adequately  interpret  into 
terms  of  conduct  of  Life  the  Perception  of  Immortality  inherent 
in  your  Sub-consciousness — inhibit  one  of  the  great  Natural  Laws 
of  the  World? 

Eccles.  But  do  you  mean,  Philo,  that  every  one  is  immortal? 
And  that  there  is  no  system  of  rewards  and  punishments?  That 
the  Saint  and  the  criminal  will  both — oh!  it  is  preposterous  1—1 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  doctrine - 

Philo.  No  rewards  or  punishments,  Eccles?  Rather  might 
it  be  said  that  the  earth-punishments  inflicted  for  blunders  in 
religious  Art  are  too  severe  !  You,  iMusfeus,  will  corroborate  me 
in  my  contention  that  an  Artist — and  according  to  my  definition 
we  are  all  Artists — who  travails,  and  brings  forth  a  monster,  or 
who  perceives  dimly  a  Truth  which  escapes  him  as  soon  as  he 
attempts  to  give  it  an  expression,  suffers  a  hell  sufficiently  painful 
even  to  satisfy  Eccles.  The  Painter  who  contravenes  the  laws 
of  Form  and  Colour  on  his  canvas,  and  the  criminal  who 
commits  the  artistic  blunder  of  murdering  his  fellow-man,  in 
contravention  of  the  regulations  of  Religious  Art,  are  amply 
punished — if  punishment  is  w’hat  you  desire — not  only  by  the 
pain  due  to  miscarriage  of  the  “  Idea,”  but  by  ostracism,  social 
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condemnation,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  the  natural  effects  of  their 
own  blunders.  For  all  misery,  all  degradation,  is  punishment — 
the  result  somewhere  along  the  line  of  incapacity  to  interpret 
in  terms  of  conduct  the  great  ‘  ‘  Law  of  Life  ’  ’  inscribed  within 
us.  And  surely  for  this  incapacity,  which  is  really  a  failure  in 
organic  construction,  men  should  be  pitied  and  not  blamed.  But 
all  so-called  crimes  w^hich  are ,  as  I  say ,  in  their  essence  not  crime , 
but  artistic  incompetency,  concern  the  body  and  the  body’s 
attempts  to  supply  the  body’s  wants - 

Gyn’icus.  So  as  you,  Eccles,  have  a  tidy  income  and  a  hand¬ 
some  wife,  it’s  no  credit  to  you  if  you  don’t  hapiien  to  be  included 
in  the  criminal  class - 

Philo.  And — presiuning  that  it  is  some  form  of  spirit  rather 
than  of  body  that  survives — would  it  be  just  to  punish  eternally 
a  Spirit  which,  as  Spirit,  would  have  no  chance  of  retrieving 
body  sins  committed  in  its  past  existence?  Ah!  Eccles — “Ye 
judge  after  the  flesh,  I  judge  no  man,”  said  Christ.  Christ  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  criminal  and  Himself  ujxin  the 
Cross  when  He  said  “  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Para¬ 
dise.”  But  it  did  not  follow  that  within  Paradise  there  would 
be  no  qualitative  distinction  between  Christ  and  the  thief.  And 
because  I  assert  universal  Immortality,  and  deny  the  likelihood 
of  posthumous  punishment,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  qualitative 
distinctions  will  be  obliterated  in  the  after-life.  For,  indeed, 
until  all  individuals  are  equally  perfect  exponents  of  the  ‘‘  Idea  ” 
of  Nature  for  which  they  stand — this  would  be  an  im|X)ssibility. 

MuSjEUS.  But  you  haven’t  even  given  us  a  hint  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  after-life. 

Medicus.  Y"es,  Philo.  Do  give  us  your  idea  of  the  form 
which  our  Immortality  will  take.  Shall  we  preserve  our  identity, 
for  instance?  That  is  all  I  care  about. 

Philo.  Does  the  butterfly,  as  he  soars  in  the  blue  heavens,  or 
flits  with  glorious  freedom  from  flower  to  flower,  retain  his 
identity  with  the  crawling  caterpillar,  and  think  with  longing 
on  the  decayed  cabbage-leaf  in  which  he  passed  his  former 
existence  ? 

Medicus.  But  that  evades  our  question  as  to  the  form  we  shall 
assume - 

Eccles.  Have  you  no  revelation,  Philo,  as  to  this?  Oh ! 
Philo !  You  hesitate - 

Cyxicus.  Philo  !  You  refuse  us  our  last  request ! 

Philo.  I  do  not  refuse,  but,  as  I  told  you,  such  poor  Artists 
are  we  in  the  transcription  into  conceptual  forms,  of  Ideas 
ensconced  in  our  Sub-consciousness,  that  we  have  as  yet  evolved 
no  thoughts,  no  words,  descriptive  of  the  psychical  factor  which 
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will  survive — to  correspond,  I  mean,  to  the  word  “  Body  ”  which 
expresses  the  physical  man.  So  when  we  talk  of  Immortalitv 
unless  we  still  picture  the  material  reconstruction  of  corrupted 
atoms - 

Cynicus.  Collected  from  the  scrap-heaps  of  earth,  air,  fire 
and  water — at  the  call  of  a  trumpet — to  be  blown  on  Empire- 

day  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  heaven - 

Philo.  We  cannot,  as  we  say,  conceive  Immortality,  because 
we  cannot  conceive  that  which  is  to  be  immortalised.  We  are, 
therefore,  led  to  deny  it.  A  glance  into  any  dictionary  at  the 
various  meanings  attached  to  the  words  soul  and  spirit  would 
show  you  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  describe  by  such 
Concepts  any  Idea  of  continuation  of  that  Life-I’orce  which  has 
occupied  our  bodies  here.  But  since  it  is  evidently  not  the 
preservation  of  the  body  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  Nature,  as 
the  evolvement  of  the  sympathetic  moral  factors  has  tended  to 
the  survival  of  the  physically  iceak,  we  must  conclude  it  is  a 

psychical  Ego  which  is  to  survive.  And  I  see - 

Cyxicus.  Yes — go  on  Philo — what  do  you  see? 

Philo.  I  see  three  stages — clearly  defined.  First  the  Animal- 
Sub-conscious^  engaged  with  the  preservation  of  the  body  ph3'sical 
— up  to  the  point  of  evolution  of  the  perfect  animal,  and  all 
unconscious  of  its  8nb-consciousness.  Next,  the  Humau- 
Conscious,  engaged  with  the  preservation  of  the  intellect  physical 
— up  to  the  point  of  evolution  of  the  perfect  Human,  and  still 

imperfectly  conscious  of  its  sub-conscious  powers - 

Hedicus.  That’s  the  stage  we’ve  now  reached?  Go  on, 
Philo - 

Philo.  Yes — leading  up  to  Dual-minded  Man,  who,  by  a 
perfect  Consciousness  or  Knowledge  of  the  Sub-conscious  or 
Divine,  wall  be  truly  “as  one  of  us’’ — the  Man-god  of  the 
future. 

Mus/EUS.  Yes,  yes,  Philo!  but  for  us  and  for  all  the  millions 
who  have  died  before  the  consummation  of  what  we  may  presume 
to  be  the  crowning  aim  of  Nature,  as  far  as  Man  is  concerned. 
What  happens  to  us  upon  the  death  of  the  body? 

Philo.  But  the  body  never  dies - 

Medicus.  Come,  Philo — soyons  sericux! 

Philo.  The  body  does  not  die.  The  body  does  not  live.  As 
the  terms  “  Sunrise  ’’  and  “  Sunset  ’’  have  perpetuated  amongst 
the  multitude  the  ignorance  of  ancient  astronomers,  so  does  the 
term  “  Death  ’’  perjietuate  a  gross  error  of  physiology.  The  body 
does  not  die,  for  the  body  has  never  lived.  The  body  itself  is 
inert.  It  is  not  the  particles  of  the  body  which  breathe  or  which 
cease  to  breathe  at  so-called  Death.  If  the  particles  of  the  body 
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breathed,  they  would  not  all  cease  simultaneously  to  breathe,  but 
Death  would  be  a  gradual  process  of  cessation  of  Life  in  the 
various  body-cells.  The  Life-Force  which,  during  life,  pervades 
the  body,  leaves  it  at  a  certain  climacteric  of  its  existence.  But 
the  quitting  by  the  Life-Force  of  the  body  is  not  Death,  for 
nothing  has  died,  since  nothing  has  ceased  to  live.  Do  you 
sav  a  house  is  dead  when  its  tenant  leaves  it?  The  tenant  it 
is  who  paints  and  papers  and  furnishes  it  and  makes  it  habitable, 
and  we  say  it  is  empty — not  dead — when  he  deserts  it.  How 
then  can  you  call  that  Death — of  a  Body  which  neither  of  itself 
breathes  nor  ceases  to  breathe,  but  which  is  only  breathed  through 
by  this  obsessing  Life-Force?  >iow  a  Life-Force  cannot  die,  or  it 
would  not  be  a  Life-Force.  And,  further,  it  must  immediately 
and  always,  uixm  quitting  the  body,  assume  some  form,  or 
how  would  it  be  known  as  life? 

Mus.eus.  Ah !  now  at  last  we’re  coming  to  it !  What  form 
then  does  this  Life-Force  assume  when  it  quits  our  bodies? 

Philo.  I  verily  believe  that  when  the  Apostles  saw  Christ 
ascend  into  the  Heavens  that  they  saw  a  true  psychical  pheno¬ 
menon. 

^lus.EUS.  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  do  you  mean? 

Philo.  Xo!  no!  ^Material  particles  are,  whilst  in  the  body- 
physical,  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  Gravity  and  Space.  But 
the  Life-Force  during  its  tenancy  of  the  body  serves  as  a  centri¬ 
petal  force  of  attraction  for  all  the  psychical  factors  of  the  Ego, 
which  thus  impress  the  ijife-Force  with  the  character — 
itself  determined  and  develoixid  by  circumstances — of  the 
individual.  The  Life-Force  thus  assumes  the  psychical 
facsimile  of  the  body  within  which  it  was  contained.  It  is  this 
Life-Force,  envelojied  by  the  psychical  facsimile  of  the  body- 
mould,  wliich  appears  at  the  moment  of  the  severance  of  the  old 
bodily  connection — to  those  wdiose  psychical  senses  can  perceive  it. 
Cyxicus.  The  good  old-fashioned  ghost,  in  other  words? 

Philo.  These  appearances  need  no  longer  be  flouted  as  unscien¬ 
tific  impossibilities.  The  super-naturalness  of  such  phenomena  is 
indeed  slight  as  compared  with  the  psychical  miracles  of  which 
wireless  telegraphy  and  electric- wave  telephony  are  examples,  and 

it  may  well  be - But — look — the  horizon-line  draws  near  to 

the  sun — and - 

MushvI's.  Oh  !  Philo  !  Do  just  repeat  for  us  how  the  fact  that 
Immortality  is  an  Art  should  convince  us  that  Immortality  is  a 
Truth  ? 

Philo.  My  argument  has  been  that  Immortality  is  an  instinct 
springing  from  the  same  root  whence  all  Art-instincts  arc  derived. 
It  is  planted  there  not  by  Man,  but  by  Nature.  If  Nature  never 
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lies,  then  this  instinct  which  she  has  implanted  must  be  true 
and  if  Immortality  be  thus  a  true  Premise  of  Nature,  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that,  though  the  actual  form  of  human  immortalisa¬ 
tion  may  as  yet  be  unrevealed,  that  Immortality  itself  is  assured, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  Life  as  commanded  by  the  religious 
Geniuses  of  all  Ages  is  conceived  uyxDn  lines  of  least  resistance 
to  the  primal  instinct  of  preservation  of  the  higher — which  seems 
to  be  the  psychical — Life  of  all  Time — Medicus — give  me  more 
air — no — no  !  I  tcill  finish.  As  I  dmw  near  the  shore — I  see— 
with  the  naked  eye — clearly — Truths  I  perceived  dimly — with  the 
glasses  of  imagination.  Oh  !  Cynicus — Medicus — Eccles — Musseus 
— it  is  there — the  Life  beyond — glorious — surpassing  words— 
Spiritual  Truths — ah  ! — I  see  it  now — are  not  capable — of  expres¬ 
sion  through  ^Matter — they  need — songs  without  words — aeriform 
telephony — from  Spirit — to  Spirit.  Reason — is  a  non-conductor 
— believe  me.  The  Truth — can  only  be  conveyed — through 
Perceptions — Human  language — breaks  the  current.  But— see 
— see — a  great  Light — that  lighteth  everybody — all  is  clear.  It 
is  over  you  all — too — if  you  could  only  see  it — ah  !  He  knew. 
La — Lnmiere — ctnit — dans  Ic  monde — mais  Ic  inonde — ne  Va  pas 
— conmic — Ah  ! — Christ  knew — and  now - 

Medicus,  Cynicus,  Mus.t;us,  and  Eccles.  Oh!  Philo!  Philo! 
Yes — now? 

Philo.  Now — I — know — too. 


M.  A.  Stobart. 
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Tradition  relates  how  a  Scottish  “  beadle  o’  the  kirk,”  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  therefore  popular,  was  asked  one  Sunday  morning  by  the 
“Supply”  for  the  day  whether  or  not  it  would  be  necessary  to 
read  a  certain  voluminous  announcement  from  the  pulpit  at  both 
diets  of  worship.  ‘‘  ’Deed  no,  minister,”  answered  the  officer, 
“it’ll  dae  weel  enough  i’  the  afternoon.”  When  the  psalm  after 
the  sermon  was  being  sung,  however,  the  beadle  stealthily 
ascended  the  stair  of  the  pulpit,  and,  leaning  across  the  door  of 
the  rotund  enclosure,  placed  one  hand  on  the  side  of  his  mouth 
nearer  to  the  congregation,  and  whispered  in  a  sharp  tone  of 
authority  to  the  preacher  : — ‘‘I  say,  minister,  you  had  better  read 
that  lang  intimation  just  now  :  there’ll  no  be  mony  folks  here  i’ 
the  afternoon.”  In  the  churches,  it  must  be  that  the  people  shall 
wish  to  hear  the  preacher  again  in  the  afternoon,  for  he  must 
“  draw.”  A  law  somewhat  analogous  to  this  prevails  in  literature. 
Poet  and  novelist  must  bear  a  second  reading  :  the  first  book 
should  quicken  an  appetite  for  more.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  effectual  calling  to  classic  rank  of  Burns  and  Dickens,  the  one 
as  poet  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  other  as  novelist  in  the 
nineteenth,  is  established.  To  the  works  of  both  writers  their 
readers  must  return  at  intervals.  Ears  cultured  and  untutored 
alike  will  listen  scores  of  times,  in  many  lands  and  tongues,  to 
Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol  and  to  the  songs  of  Burns.  Not  that 
popularity,  contemporary  or  posthumous,  or  both,  is  in  itself  the 
final  test  of  genius.  Was  not  the  genius  of  Browning  greater 
than  that  of  Burns?  Or  might  it  not  be  argued  that  Meredith 
and  Hardy  discover  an  order  of  genius  superior  to  that  of  Dickens  ? 
Yet  the  ballad  of  Tam  O’  Shanter,  and  the  lyrics  of  Bonnie  Doon 
and  Ajton  Water  are  known  to  thousands  for  every  single  person 
who  has  read  Paracelsus  and  Sordello  ;  and  Pickivick  and  David 
Copperfield  are  for  the  daily  bread  of  fiction  to  a  constant  multi¬ 
tude,  while  comparatively  few  are  attracted  to  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Fevered  or  I'ess  of  the  D’Urhervilles. 

The  personality  of  Burns,  together  with  his  enduring  fame,  is 
the  perennial  wonder  and  puzzle  of  literary  history.  Born  in 
poverty,  in  the  clay  hovel  of  a  gardener,  afterwards  a  peasant 
farmer,  in  the  Westlands  of  Scotland;  foredoomed  to  do  battle 
against  the  res  anejusta  domi  from  dawn  to  dusk  of  his  short  life 
of  thirty-seven  years  as  ploughboy,  farmer,  exciseman;  victim  at 
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length  of  disease  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  romantic  passion, 
which  had  cast  off  moral  restraint  in  self-defence  against  injustice, 
neglect,  and  poverty ;  the  poet’s  noble  heart,  his  prolific  imagina¬ 
tion  ,  his  soaring  fancy ,  discovered  through  it  all  no  symptoms  of 
gross  depravity  ;  for  even  when  death’s  night  was  closing  around 
him,  he  composed  some  of  his  most  finished  lyrics;  and  he  died 
predicting  to  his  wife  that  he  would  be  more  highly  respected  as 
his  country’s  “rustic  bard’’  a  century  after.  If  Burns  missed 
“  sovereign  power  ’’  through  defect  of  “self-reverence  ’’  and  “  self- 
control,’’  he  was  at  least  superlatively  endowed  veith  “  self-know¬ 
ledge.’’  To  the  poet  himself  his  strength  and  his  weakness  were 
better  known,  and  expressed  with  more  trenchant  exactitude, than 
to  Carlyle,  Stevenson,  or  Henley.  “  1  am  in  a  fair  way.”  he  wrote 
facetiously  to  Gavin  Hamilton  from  Edinburgh  in  his  year  of 
glory  in  178G-7,  “  of  becoming  as  eminent  as  Thomas  a  Ivempisor 
John  Bunyan  ;  and  you  may  expect  henceforth  to  see  my  birthday 
inserted  among  the  wonderful  events  in  the  Boor  Bobin's  and 
Aberdeen  Almanacks,  along  with  the  Black  Monday  and  the 
Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.’’ 

Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  tragedy  of  Burns’s  last  years  and 
death  in  the  slow  old  times  of  1796  spread  throughout  the  two 
kingdoms,  when  poets  and  sages  hastened  as  hero-worshippers  to 
his  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  iMichaers,  Dumfries.  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  accompanied  by  the  gentle  Dorothy,  were  there 
in  1803.  William  Eoscoe,  biographer  of  Lorenzo  dc  iNIedici, 
composed  a  glowing  elegy  to  the  peasant  poet.  In  the  summer 
of  1801,  immediately  after  Dr.  Currie,  assisted  by  advice  from 
Eoscoe,  had  completed  the  earliest  posthumous  edition  of  Burns’s 
works,  supplemented  by  a  remote,  patronising,  and  imperfect 
“  Life,’’  the  first  commemorative  meeting  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Ayr,  and  attended  by  the  two  then  surviving  friends  of  the 
])oet,  Aiken  and  Ballantine.  I’rom  about  1801  no  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  on  January  25th  passed  without  a  convivial  gathering 
of  Ayrshire  Burnsites  in  the  cottage  at  Alloway.  In  the  same 
dawning  years  of  the  century  a  birthday  dinner  was  inaugurated 
in  Greenock;  and  in  1805  Paisley  followed,  where  Tannahill,  the 
weaver  poet,  resided,  who  at  this  first  Burns’s  dinner  in  the  town 
recited  his  elegiac  verses  to  the  refrain  :  — 

He’s  gone,  he’s  gone,  he’s  frae  us  torn. 

The  one  best  fellow  e’er  was  born. 

By  1808,  twelve  years  after  the  poet’s  death,  a  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion  was  organised  in  Kilmarnock,  at  which  William  Samson, 
son  of  the  hero  of  “  Tam  Samson’s  Elegy,’’  was  present.  Other 
towns  and  cities  soon  began  to  commemorate  the  birthday,  usually 
by  a  dinner  of  Burnsite  cronies,  who  toasted  the  “  Immortal 
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Memory”  in  silence,  and  toasted  themselves  with  boisterous 

liilarity  and  the  chorus  ;  — 

We  are  na  fou,  we’re  no  that  foil, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  c'e,  itc. 

The  social  magnetism  of  Burns  living  survived  in  the  writings  of 
Burns  dead,  for  was  not  the  poet  also  the  champion  par  excellence 
of  human  nature’s  inalienable  title  to  social  joys? — and  had  he  not 
been  the  ideal  Freemason,  who  called  to  himself  as  friends  and 
brothers  all  who  held  their  being  on  the  principle  that  each  should 
aid  the  others,  and  taught  that  none  but  the  man  ‘‘  social, 
friendly,  honest  ”  fulfilled  ”  great  nature’s  plan  ”  ?  Early  in  the 
last  century  his  grave  was  disturbed  in  order  that  hero-worship, 
with  more  ardour  than  art,  might  erect  over  it  a  massive  abortion 
of  architecture ,  called  ”  The  Burns’  Mausoleum.”  Through  the 
intelligent  devotion  to  the  poet’s  memory  of  Hamilton  Paul  and  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  the  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Boon  was 
completed  in  the  ’twenties.  As  the  century  grew  in  years,  and 
new  commerce  enriched  the  kind,  monuments  arose  to  Burns  in 
almost  all  the  cities  and  important  towns  in  Scotland.  One  was 
planted,  also,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  several  were  raised  .in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  while  the  poet’s  bust  was  “  skied  ” 
above  the  Shakespeare  monument  in  the  Poets’  Corner  in  West- 
niinster  Abbey.  Deep  into  the  popular  heart  struck  the  roots  ot 
this  hero-worship,  which,  although  continued  mainly  by  Scots¬ 
men,  has  received  wide  suppiort  from  Burnsites  of  alien  nation¬ 
ality  to  whom  the  gutturals  of  the  Scottish  vcniacular  have 
become  sacred  for  Burns’s  sake.  Admiration  of  Burns  thus 
emerged  in  the  form  of  a  new  fellowship,  in  a  manner  a  cultus. 
To-day  Burns  Clubs  and  Societies  are  to  bo  found  in  every  town 
and  many  villages  in  Scotland,  in  the  cities  of  England,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  in 
Calcutta.  From  Kilmarnock,  historically  a  Burnsite  centre,  the 
clubs  have  been  organised  into  an  imposing  Federation,  compre¬ 
hending  145  clubs,  81  of  which  arc  reported  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Colonies,  and  this  Federation  publishes  annually  a 
"Burns  Chronicle  and  Club  Directory.” 

Easy  were  it  to  magnify  the  spots  in  this  refulgent  sun  of  fame. 
Not  always  have  the  disciples  of  Burns  borrowed  their  wisdom 
from  the  master  and  eschewed  his  follies.  To  base  uses  has  this 
sweet  singer  of  social  mirth  been  pint,  with  the  role  forced  upon 
him  of  select  patron  of  the  roystering  and  soaking  crew  who  find 
an  excuse  for  bibulous  excesses  in  Tam  O’  Shantcr  and  Scotch 
Drink,  and  such  imperishable  lyrics  of  the  social  hour  as — ‘‘  O, 
Millie  brew’d  a  pieck  of  maut,”  &c.,  and — “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
Wisdom’s  purer  water  of  admiration  for  Burns  exists  in  the  silent 
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deeps,  where  reading  and  thinking  are  done,  far  below  the  soiled, 
brawling  foam  created  by  Burnsite  roysterers.  In  what  Highland 
glen  does  not  the  labouring  peasant  beguile  his  cares  with  the 
poetry  and  songs  of  Burns ,  until  admiration  and  love  and  pity  and 
even  reverence  for  the  name  passes  into  the  life-blood  of  Scotland 
and  her  stalwarts  draw  courage  and  cheerfulness  from  intercourse 
with  the  poet’s  shade  wherever  they  may  wander?  Hero-worship 
invariably  produces  a  crop  of  that  ‘  ‘  extra-belief  ’  ’  which  for 
Matthew  Arnold  was  most  clearly  expressed  by  the  German— Der 
Ahcrglauhe.  All  worship,  indeed,  is  mixed  more  or  less  with 
superstition  and  the  Philistine  stupidities  thereof.  Not  through 
any  extravagances  of  hero-worship,  however,  does  the  hero  in 
literature  survive,  but  in  the  light  of  the  cumulative  verdict  of 
criticism,  and  through  the  continuous  attention  of  Carlyle’s 
“  reflective  reader.”  At  the  celebration  of  the  Burns  Centenary 
in  Boston  in  1849,  Emerson  surprised  his  audience,  according  to 
Lowell,  who  was  present,  by  perorating  in  this  epigram  ‘‘The 
Memory  of  Burns — I  am  afraid  Heaven  and  earth  have  taken  too 
good  care  of  it  to  leave  us  anything  to  say.” 

Another  of  the  same,  with  a  difference,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  Charles  Dickens.  In  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  a  certain 
fundamental  unity  of  the  spirit  is  conspicuous.  Both  heroes  were 
cradled  and  reared  in  poverty.  Dickens,  albeit  he  loved  the 
country  with  scarcely  less  ardour  than  did  Burns,  was  essentially 
town-bred.  To  him  the  appeal  of  nature  was  less  intimate,  less 
insistent,  than  the  appeal  of  human  nature.  The  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  London,  which  furnished  the  environment  for  the  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  of  Dickens,  were  more  remote  from  nature  than 
the  Alloway,  Mount  Oliphant,  and  Lochlea  of  Burns.  Compen¬ 
sations  follow  climate  and  society.  If  the  co-operant  appeal  of 
nature  and  bucolic  young  love  were  for  Burns  compensations 
inherent  in  poverty,  Dickens,  too,  was  compensated  by  early 
impressions  of  many  curious  phases  of  human  life,  open  to  the  ere 
for  comedy,  in  which,  as  the  diver  might  find  a  deposit  of  gold  in 
the  darksome  depths  of  the  sea,  he  discovered  the  majesty  of 
the  universe  in  ‘‘  the  angel  heart  of  man.” 

In  boyhood  Burns  saw  his  father  distressed  by  landlords  and 
their  factors  upon  rack-renting  intent.  Upon  evil  days  had  agri¬ 
culture  then  fallen.  Markets  were  limited,  or  remote  and 
inaccessible.  The  hydra-headed  industrialism,  flourishing  now 
upon  iron  ore  and  coal  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  and  con¬ 
suming  the  produce  of  the  farms,  had  not  then  emerged  in  history. 
Although  descended  from  Highland  clansmen,  William  Burness, 
the  poet’s  father,  had  outgrown  the  feudal  loyalty  which  works  out 
as  sheer  flunkyism,  accepting  the  cuffs  and  kicks  of  the  superior 
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person  with  the  inverted  pride  which  counts  it  a  distinction  even 
to  be  kicked  by  the  foot  of  an  aristocrat.  “  I  have  met  with  few,” 
wrote  the  poet  of  his  father,  in  the  autobiographical  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  “  who  understood  men,  their  manners  and  their  ways, 
equal  to  him;  but  stubborn,  ungainly  integrity,  and  headlong, 
ungovernable  irascibility  are  disqualifying  circumstances ;  conse¬ 
quently  I  was  born  a  very  poor  man’s  son.”  Nor  did  his  evan¬ 
gelical  piety  of  the  Arminian  type  assist  William  Burness  to 
subdue  this  ‘‘headlong,  ungovernable  irascibility”;  for  it  made 
him  self-conscious  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  the  Divine  right  of 
rage  and  revolt  against  tyranny,  and  gave  him  insight  of  the  ideal 
of  personal  and  political  freedom  which  was  about  to  break  at  that 
e[)Och,  like  returning  sunlight  upon  a  wmste  of  darkness,  upon  all 
the  West,  through  the  American  liebellion  and  the  French  Kevo- 
lution.  William  Burness,  the  old  peasant-farmer,  who  had 
married  late  in  life,  crushed  and  broken,  yet  in  mind  and  spirit 
unsubdued,  was  the  hidden  author  behind  the  poet  of  ‘‘Bannock¬ 
burn,”  and  ‘‘  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that !  ”  and  the  ode  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  suggested  by  scaring  wild-fowl  at  Loch  Turret,  with 
its  note  of  democratic  defiance  :  — 

And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 

Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 

John  Dickens  was  hag-ridden  by  poverty,  not  on  account  of  any 
“ungovernable  irascibility,”  but  because  his  temper  was  too  easy. 
The  fire  in  the  blood  in  his  case  burned  low,  and  wanted  scarlet 
in  its  flame.  Whimsical  in  his  generosity,  he  sometimes  made 
all-too-practical  application  of  Burns’s  motto — ‘‘  Each  for  the 
others” — for  he  was  known  to  sell  his  own  bed  to  oblige  another; 
but  he  discovered  that  ‘  ‘  the  others  ’  ’  were  seldom  for  any  second 
“  each,”  mostly  for  themselves  !  Grandiloquence  in  conversation, 
borrowed  from  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  was  a  barren 
substitute  for  the  productive  shifts  of  invention  ;  and  the  patience 
proved  disastrous  which  was  eternally  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  like  the  immortal  Micawber,  instead  of  helping  oneself. 
In  common  with  William  Burness,  John  Dickens,  on  his  merits, 
won  the  reverence  of  his  son.  ‘‘  The  longer  I  live  the  better  man 
I  think  him,”  said  Dickens  of  his  father.  ‘‘  He  never  undertook 
any  business,  charge,  or  trust,  that  he  did  not  zealously,  con¬ 
scientiously,  punctually,  honourably  discharge.  His  industry  has 
i  always  been  untiring.”  It  was  ‘‘the  ease  of  his  temper”  that 
I  accounted  for  ‘‘  the  straitness  of  his  means,”  for  the  domestic 
I  terror  associated  with  ‘‘  the  deed  ”  for  his  removal  to  the  debtors’ 
I  ward  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  when  from  the  deeps  of  dejection, 
j  all  temperamental  gaiety  for  the  nonce  eclipsed,  he  announced  to 
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his  puzzled  and  sorrowing  boy  that  “  the  sun  had  set  upon  the 
family  forever.”  Humorous  exaggeration  rules  Micawber  out  of 
court  as  evidence  for  the  character  of  John  Dickens,  but  the 
eulogium  passed  u^xin  him  by  Dickens  to  Foster  suggests  that 
he  possessed  many  traits  in  common  with  the  father  of  Burns. 
Success,  however,  as  Emerson  deftly  phrased  it,  is  “a  constitu¬ 
tional  trait”;  and  both  ‘‘the  ungovernable  irascibility”  of 
William  Burness,  and  ‘‘  the  ease  of  temper  ”  of  John  Dickens, 
being  constitutional,  cancelled  success. 

And  so,  on  a  small  farm  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Burns  in  youth  endured  much  the  same  sorrows  as  those  which 
befell  young  Dickens,  in  the  following  century,  in  the  heart  of 
London.  In  both  instances  genius  throve  upon  hardship;  and 
Burns  in  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn,  Dickens  in  his  creation  of 
Little  Nell,  discovered  alike  in  saddest  thought  the  soil  of  sweetest 
song.  In  the  small,  mean  house  in  Baynham  Street,  Dickens, 
when  a  child,  cleaned  his  father’s  boots  and  his  own.  At  a  tender 
age  he  was  put  out  to  work  in  a  blacking  warehouse  at  old 
Hungerford-stairs,  his  wages  six  shillings  a  week;  an  unhealthy 
old  place,  abutting  on  the  river,  and  ‘‘  literally  overrun  with  rats.” 
Subsequently  he  passed  through  the  more  wholesome  drudgery  of 
a  junior  clerk’s  post  in  the  office  of  a  City  attorney.  Alluding 
to  the  poverty  of  his  boyhood,  Dickens  confessed  that  ‘‘  when  he 
had  no  money,  he  took  a  turn  in  Covent-garden  market  and  stared 
at  the  pine-apples.”  Burns’s  father,  while  his  children  were  yet 
very  young,  was  ‘‘  worn-out  by  early  hardship,  and  unfit  for 
labour.”  On  the  two  farms  of  Mount  Oliphant  and  Lochlea  in 
succession,  the  family  ‘‘lived  very  poorly.”  The  poet  held  the 
plough  almost  as  soon  as  his  boy’s  stature  reached  above  its 
handles.  ‘‘  This  kind  of  life,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘  the  cheerless  gloom  of 
a  hermit  with  the  unceasing  toil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to 
my  sixteenth  year.” 

That  poverty  notwithstanding,  both  Burns  and  Dickens  re¬ 
ceived  somehow  enough  schooling  to  furnish  a  foundation  of 
superior  taste  in  letters,  to  awaken  in  them  the  passion  for  style, 
for  wealth  of  vocabulary,  for  accuracy  and  colour  in  diction. 
From  the  more  modern  point  of  view,  of  course,  the  modicum  of 
pedagogic  discipline  allowed  to  them  can  hardly  be  described  as 
an  education,  and  the  case  of  both,  in  this  respect,  was  accurately 
summarised  in  Dickens’s  genial  mimicry  of  h-is  father’s  answer 
when  interrogated  regarding  his  son’s  education  : — ‘‘  ‘  Pray,  Mr- 
Dickens,  where  was  your  son  educated?’  ‘  Why,  indeed,  sir,  ha  I 
ha  ! — he  may  be  said  to  have  educated  himself.’  ”  Dickens  owed 
much  to  the  two  years,  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  during  which  he 
attended  the  Wellington  House  Academy ;  and  Burns  acquired 
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more  from  the  irregular  tuition  which  he  received  from  Murdoch 
—a  clever  teacher  in  Ayr  and  a  linguist  of  the  old  order  in  Scotland 
-than  the  average  youth  derives  from  a  complete  and  perfect 
academic  course.  Books  to  both  these  young  geniuses  became 
schools  and  schoolmasters.  A  ploughboy  earning  a  maximum 
wage  of  A'7  a  year,  plus  food  and  a  bed  in  the  “  garret,”  Burns’s 
reading  included  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Addison’s  Spectator,  Locke’s 
Essay,  and  a  collection  of  English  songs  then  popular,  which 
awoke  in  him  a  passionate  response  to  the  ajipeal  of  the  lyric 
muse.  In  the  impoverished  home  in  Baynham  Street,  little 
Dickens  had  read  Totn  Jones,  Humphry  Clinker,  Roderick  Ran- 
iom,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Ac.,  before  he  was  sent  with  the  books  to 
the  pawnbroker's  shop;  and  not  only  read,  but  inwardly  digested, 
these  masterpieces  of  eighteenth-century  fiction.  When  driving  bis 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour.  Burns  pored  over  his  favourite  volume  ; 
he  escaped  the  modern  vice  of  desultory  reading  among  a  be¬ 
wildering  mass  of  ephemeral  books ;  and  he  came  to  know  his  few 
classics  with  the  intimacy  of  the  legitimate  scholar.  In  dis¬ 
engaged  hours,  in  intervals  innocently  pilfered,  at  the  attorney’s 
disk,  Dickens,  also,  was  a  voracious  reader ;  and  if  all  men  could 
use  “a  little  learning  ”  so  well  as  he  did,  his  protest  in  later  life 
against  Pope’s  argument  for  profundity  or  nothing  would  be  justi- 
hed  by  results.  Ben  Jonson’s  remark  touching  the  imperfect 
scholarship  of  Shakespeare  might  have  been  made  of  Burns,  for 
he, also,  had  ‘‘  small  Latin  and  less  Greek.”  Nor  did  he  at  heart 
undervalue  the  culture  of  the  schools,  but  wrote  contemptuously 
of  it  only  when  he  osberved  that  men  claimed  for  learning  the 
potency  to  create  brains  and  common  sense.  If  born  an  ass,  the 
University  graduate  will  be  an  ass  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  more  asinine  for  his  load  of  scholastic  lore,  which  sustains  no 
organic  relation  to  life,  is  non-producing,  and  never  gets  beyond 
the  tongue. 

On  the  side  of  external  circumstances,  the  parallel  breaks  down 
at  this  point.  Later  the  two  streams  of  biography  flow  far  apart, 
through  contrasts  of  country  and  social  climate.  Dickens  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  poverty  in  boyhood  only,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  was  earning  seven  guineas  a  week  as  a  journalist 
on  the  staff  of  the  old  Morning  Chronicle.  Burns  never  earned 
more  than  thirty  shillings  a  week  at  any  time ,  and  was  pursued  by 
the  proverbial  wolf  to  the  trag.ic  end.  The  publication  of  Pick- 
^<ck  in  1836,  when  Dickens  was  twenty-four,  carried  with  it  a 
conquest  which  knew  no  subsequent  reverse,  but  continued  to 
conquer  through  a  thousand  brilliant  victories  of  peace,  ‘‘  not  less 
renowned  than  war,”  until  his  death  in  1870,  when  Westminster 
Abbey  received  his  dust.  In  respect  of  posthumous  fame,  how- 
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ever,  the  parallel  is  wonderfully  resumed.  As  Burns,  so  Dickens 
has  become  a  personality  to  his  readers,  known  and  felt  somehow 
to  be  surviving  in  his  works,  yet  in  a  mystic  sense  independent  of 
his  tales,  a  grand,  concrete,  throbbing  sympathy,  one  of  the 
‘  ‘  loftier  brothers  ’  ’  who  rise  continuously  before  the  imagination 
with  “  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good.”  Bugald  Stewart 
testified  that  Burns  seemed  a  greater  man  in  his  conversation  than 
in  his  poetry ;  and  his  intimates  felt  that  the  personality  in  his 
case  was  imperfectly  expressed  in  his  works.  His  incomparably 
larger  production  notwithstanding,  the  same  feeling  was  common 
among  the  personal  friends  of  Dickens,  and  to  Carlyle  and  others 
the  novelist  was  greater  than  his  tales. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  twentieth  century  should 
bestow  upon  Dickens  a  certain  literary  canonisation  similar  to 
that  conferred  upon  Burns  in  the  last  century?  On  6th  October, 
1902,  thirty-two  years  after  the  novelist’s  death,  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  was  inaugurated  in  London.  After  three  J’ears,  the 
secretary  had  to  report  that  7,700  names  had  been  enrolled  as 
members.  In  this  young  Fellowship  all  civilised  countries  are 
already  represented ;  in  many  lands  branches  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  seven  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A  Dickens  Birth¬ 
day  Dinner,  also,  has  taken  shape,  another  ‘‘  Immortal  Memory” 
been  added  to  the  toast-list  of  literature,  and  now  the  7th  of 
February  threatens  rivalry  against  the  25th  of  January.  ‘‘  There 
may  have  been  a  time,”  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ”  when  there  was  a  fear  that  Dickens  might  fade  out  of 
popular  favour,  but  those  times  were  past,”  A  new  generation 
has  arisen  since  Dickens  appealed  directly  to  the  public  in  his 
readings  of  the  Carol,  and  Pickwick,  and  Little  Nell,  but  the 
ardour  of  hero-worship  is  equally  intense  among  readers  who  never 
saw  him  in  the  flesh ,  nor  felt  the  subtle  magnetism  of  his  dramatic 
manner,  of  his  voice  as  attuned  to  all  notes  of  humour  or  of 
pathos.  There  were  times,  likewise,  when  ri/tra-Puritan  pre¬ 
judice  threatened  to  engulf  the  memory  of  Burns ;  but  the 
descendants  of  the  ploughmen,  shepherds,  dairymaids  in  the 
Westlands  of  Scotland,  who  in  Burns’s  own  day,  as  Eobert 
Heron,  his  earliest  biographer,  witnessed,  would  stint  themselves 
of  clothes  in  order  to  purchase  his  poems,  could  not  cease  reciting 
the  Cottar,  and  Tam  O’  Shanter,  or  singing  Duncan  Gray  and 
Mary  Morison,  and  Afton  Water,  until  the  broadening  sympathy 
of  Christendom  came  round  to  the  prayer  of  Whittier  :  — 

Give  letter’d  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 

So  liontiie  Doon  but  tarry; 

Blot  out  the  Epic’s  stately  rhyme, 

But  spare  his  Highland  Mmgl 
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In  respect  of  literary  form ,  of  the  technique  of  verse  and  prose , 
data  of  comparison  are  absent  here.  Burns  and  Dickens  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  periods  in  literary  history,  were  influenced  by  con¬ 
trasted  models.  Dickens  composed  no  songs  that  have  survived, 
i  while  much  of  his  prose  was  pitched  to  the  top-note  overmuch, 

;  written  with  an  eye  to  immediate  histrionic  effect,  the  instru- 
!  meut  of  ihelodrama,  discovering  the  artificer  the  more,  the  artist 
i  the  less.  Although  he  was  a  laborious  writer,  always  weeding  his 
little  garden  of  production ,  a  student  of  select  models  in  Scottish 
vernacular  poetry,  in  purpose  and  confession  an  imitator  and  a 
borrower.  Burns,  if  his  prose  letters  be  excepted,  was  singularly 
immune  from  the  defect  of  staginess,  and  was  possessed  when  he 
i  composed  by  his  “  ae  spark  o’  nature’s  fire.”  They  shared  in 
common,  however,  the  originality  which  is  the  exclusive  dower  of 
I  nenius;  for  their  work,  respectively,  is  unlike  the  work  of  any 
i  other,  and  irresistible  in  its  appeal  to  human  nature  in  all  normal 
i  moods.  But  form  apart — the  elemental  spirit — of  chief  import¬ 
ance  here — was  kindred ,  even  in  a  manner  identical ,  in  both  per- 
=  sonalities.  The  same  broad,  universal  sympathy,  the  same  fer¬ 
vent  interest  in  the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  the  human  lot,  a 
kindred  faith  in  the  ideal  truth  of  romance,  and  in  the  supremacy 
of  “the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,”  unite  the  two  ;  and  while 
Burns  is  remembered,  Dickens  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  the  case 
of  Dickens  the  feeling  for  nature  is  more  restrained ,  less  obtrusive , 

(perhaps  even  less  spontaneous,  than  in  Burns,  because  in  early 
life  Dickens  was  very  little  alone  in  the  country,  and  in  youth’s 
impressionable  years  less  constantly  under  the  sway  of  brooks  and 
I  flowers,  and  ”  lyart  leaves  ”  and  the  ”  surly  blast,”  than  Burns. 

■  i  Love  of  solitude  in  the  country  was  to  Burns  the  test  of  the 
■  legitimate  poet  :  — 

}{  ;  The  Muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her. 

Till  by  himsel’  he  learn’d  to  wander, 

Adown  some  trottin’  burn’s  meander, 

Itl  * 

An’  no  think  lang; 

0  sweet  to  stray  an’  pensive  ponder, 

!rt  A  heart-felt  sang  !  ” 

I  Dickens  also  courted  the  INIuse  in  solitary  rambles  in  the  character 
and  title  of  a  ‘‘Traveller  Uncommercial”  among  the  Kentish 
lanes,  when  mild  natiu’e  there  was  apparelled  in  her  summer 
blooms;  but  for  him  the  human  interest  was  predominant,  and  by 
i  starting  about  midnight  from  the  Waterloo  Bridge  on  a  tramp 
;  through  ‘‘  Shy  Neighbourhoods  ”  in  London,  he  derived  a 
!  mysterious  inspiration  for  his  novels  as  Burns  by  contrast  found 
i  bis  lyrics  when  wandering  alone — 

Adown  some  trottin’  burn’s  meander. 
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No  whit  less  generous  was  the  “  Uncommercial  Traveller”  than 
the  ploughman  ;  but  Dickens  took  the  measure  of  his  market  when 
planning  his  work,  whereas  Burns  all  too  literally  ‘‘took  no 
thought  for  to-morrow  ’  ’  in  his  art ,  and  merely  preached  to  others 
concerning  “  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent  ”  ;  for  to 
this  social  coign  of  vantage  he  never  could  himself  attain. 

Burns  grips  posterity  through  his  songs,  w’hich  Tennyson 
described  as  having  in  shape  “  the  perfection  of  the  berry,”  and 
“  in  light  the  radiance  of  the  dew-drop  ”  ;  and  by  the  two  poems 
which  illustrate  his  pathos  and  humour  respectively — the  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,  and  Tam  O’  Shanter.  Pathos  in  Burns’s 
Cottar  wells  up  from  the  conviction  in  the  background  of  the 
poet’s  mind  that  the  world  he  knew  was  out  of  joint,  other¬ 
wise  worth — such  worth  as  he  had  seen  in  his  father— should 
not  be  denied  the  economic  chance  of  some  less  “toilworn" 
existence.  For  revolt  was  temperamental  and  chronic  in 
Burns.  Sometimes  this  revolt  was  followed  by  a  reaction  of  feel¬ 
ing  :  then  the  baffled  rebel  could  only  fall  back  upon  resignation, 
upon  a  fatalism  that  soured  the  heart  and  turned  mirth  to  melan¬ 
choly  ,  upon  a  pessimism  that  closed  all  doors  of  hope  for  the  poor 
with  “  added  proofs  that  man  was  made  to  mourn,”  and  ‘‘death 
the  poor  man’s  dearest  friend,  the  kindest  and  the  best  ”  ;  butthi? 
revolt  was  a  constant  factor  in  Burns’s  career.  It  made  him  the 
fiery  democrat,  the  Whig  joartisan  ;  it  got  him  into  trouble  by 
tempting  him  to  approve  -in  public  of  the  earliest  outburst  of  tb 
French  Bevolution.  And  yet  revolt  was  restrained  in  him  by  pro¬ 
found  insight  of  the  law  of  compensation.  He  perceived  that 
honest  poverty,  clean,  well-mannered,  blessed  with  reverence,  was 
never  the  fit  object  of  pity,  for  the  poor,  on  the  average,  were 
more  happy  than  the  rich.  Among  the  former — 

Love  blinks,  wit  slaps,  and  social  mirth 

Forgets  there’s  care  upon  the  earth. 

All  things  considered,  the  ‘‘  merry,  friendly,  countra  folks”  hai 
the  best  of  it,  and  the  oppressed  were  often  more  blessed,  lest 
accursed,  than  their  oppressors  ;  for — 

The  heart  ay’s  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

Here  Burns  and  Dickens  meet  and  are  at  one.  In  both  writers 
the  temper  of  revolt  is  pervasive — the  same  alternations  of  hop^ 
and  despair ;  the  same  democratic  fervours ;  the  same  distress  at 
sight  of  inefficiency  and  decline  of  parties  and  Parliaments ;  and 
these  emotions  restrained  by  the  same  perception  of  universal 
compensations. 
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Dickens  was  the  poet  in  prose  of  urban  poverty,  of  the  struggle 
in  the  cities  which  grew  w-ath  the  growth  of  competitive  com¬ 
merce,  with  the  expansion  of  London  and  New’  York,  in  the  last 
century,  with  the  emergence  of  the  millionaire  as  the  peculiar 
product  of  commerce  or  the  Stock  Exchange.  And  so  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  is  rooted  in  a  sentiment  dissimilar  yet  similar  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  feeling  for  Puritan  poverty  in  Burns’s  Cottar ;  and 
the  same  pathos  appeals  to  the  reader  in  Bob  Cratchit’s  Christmas 
dinner  and  in  the  cottar’s  “  cheerfu’  supper  ” 

What  Tam  o’  Shanter  is  in  Burns,  Dick  Swiveller — in  a  minor 
degree  Mark  Tapley  also — is  in  Dickens — the  triumph  of  the 
humour  of  sympathy.  In  Burns  sympathy  with  man  wms  con¬ 
sistently  universal;  it  reached  the  highest  in  rank,  and  was  not 
withheld  from  the  human  wreckage  strewn  upon  the  coasts  of 
life.  The  man  interested  him,  not  the  aristocrat,  not  the 
peasant,  not  the  outcast.  In  poetical  kinship  with  Burns, 
Dickens  represented  “the  great  house  of  Human  Interest 
Brothers.’’  Dickens  covered  a  wider  variety  of  types  than  was 
accessible  to  Burns  ;  but  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
the  human  nature  which  Burns  explored  in  the  villages  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  that  traced  by  Dickens  among  the  tramps,  gipsies,  show¬ 
men,  cheap-jacks,  whose  favourite  rendezvous  was  a  luxuriant 
nook  in  Kent,  where  he  had  made  a  close  study  of  their  nomadic 
habitudes,  and  derived  the  raw  material  for  his  Dr.  Marigold,  and 
Chops  the  Dwarf,  and  the  White-haired  Lady  with  the  pink  eye, 
with  whom  the  Giant  shared  his  meat-pie.  “  Bless  the  place  !  ’’ 
wrote  Dickens,  “  I  love  the  ashes  of  the  vagabond  fires  that  have 
scorched  its  grass.’’ 

Burns  has  no  devils.  His  “  deil  ’’  was  a  roysterer  much 
addicted  to  practical  jokes,  who  might  repent  some  day,  and 
“still  hae  a  stake  ’’ ;  and  in  the  worst  characters  he  traced  a  lin¬ 
gering  remnant  of  good.  In  the  few  instances  to  the  contrary 
in  his  works,  he  was  the  prejudiced  sufferer,  his  breast  lacerated 
by  fierce  indignation,  his  hurt  pride  roused  to  retaliate.  The 
funeral  of  the  unamiable  “Mrs.  Oswald’’  interfered  with  the 
iwet’s  comfort,  prevented  him  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn  when 
passing  through  Sanquhar  in  a  snowstorm,  and  he  embodied  in 
vituperative  verse  the  exaggerated  “clash’’  of  the  district  con¬ 
cerning  this  lady’s  wickedness,  one  alleged  to  be  without  “  aught 
of  humanity’s  sweet  melting  grace.’’  If  we  except  his  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  his  Lord  Galloway,  and  one  or  two  other  personal 
oppressors,  it  will  be  found  that  Burns  saw’  some  good  everywhere 
in  man,  and  made  the  beauty  inherent  in  it  the  burden  of  his  lyric 
message.  With  Dickens  the  line  of  cleavage  betw’een  good  and 
evil  in  man  was  more  clearly  defined.  Fagin  and  Bill  Sikes  are 
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monsters  of  brutality  unrelieved  by  any  human  tenderness ;  and, 
when  challenged  on  this  score,  the  novelist  declared  his  belief 
that  some  men  did  exist  whose  careers  gave  not  the  faintest  in¬ 
dication  of  a  better  nature.  Yet  Scrooge,  capable  of  the  repent¬ 
ance  at  which  he  arrived,  Nancy’s  fidelity — “  the  last  fair  drop  of 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  dried-up,  weed-choked  well  ” — afford 
a  truer  exegesis  of  human  nature  than  that  furnished  by  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  horrors  in  the  lives  of  Fagin  and  Bill  Sikes.  For  the 
absence  of  absolute  devilhood  in  the  poets,  from  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  down,  is  evidence  for  the  Divine  Idea  of  the  Universe. 

The  formula,  of  unification — universal  sympathy  with  man- 
embodied  in  wit  and  humour  and  pathos,  in  satire’s  scorching 
flame,  in  cheerful  sunshine  of  didactic  optimism,  supplies 
the  key  to  manifold  analogies  in  Burns  and  Dickens.  Holy 
Willie’s  Prayer  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  satire  of  hypocrisy; 
and  the  false  elder  in  Burns  is  of  the  kith  and  kin  of  Pecksniff, 
and  Bumble,  and  Uriah  Keep.  Burns’s  Doctor  Hornbook,  taking 
the  work  of  death  out  of  death’s  hands  with  quack  medicines,  is 
of  the  tribe  of  Mr.  Venus,  Articulator  of  Bones,  and  Sairey  Gamp, 
who  “  went  to  a  lying-in  or  a  laying-out  with  equal  zest  and 
relish.”  Born  in  a  land  where  theology  and  the  weather  were 
the  staple  of  conversation.  Burns  could  not  escape  conflict  with 
the  kirks,  and  made  for  himself  many  a  bitter  and  grumly  day 
by  his  “  priest-skelping  turns.”  His  Black  Bussell,  a  preacher 
among  the  high-fliers,  whose  piercing  words  were  like  Highland  j 
swords;  who  carried  “the  hellish  spirit”  under  his  “holy 
robes  ”  ;  who —  , 

Could  shake  them  owre  the  burning  dub, 

Or  heave  them  in ; 

is  not  far  removed  from  Dickens’s  Melchisedek  Howler,  the 
ranter,  who  predicted  the  sjreedy  destruction  of  the  world— a 
speckled  creature  discharged  formerly  from  the  West  India  Docks 
“  on  suspicion  of  screwing  gimlets  into  puncheons,  and  applying 
his  lips  to  the  orifice.”  In  religion  Burns  and  Dickens  are  of 
the  broad  school  of  tolerance  of  all  sincere  opinion,  and  charity 
towards  all  creatures,  excepting  blatant  hypocrites.  If  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Testament  “  in  its  broad  spirit,”  were  for  Dickens 
a  satisfactory  creed.  Burns  would  gladly  have  subscribed  the  same 
confession,  and  the  author  of  The  Chimes  might  have  written  the 
closing  lines  of  Burns’s  A  Winter  Night  :  — 

But  deep  tliis  truth  impress’d  my  mind — 

Thro’  all  his  works  abroad. 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  God. 
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Pickens,  in  the  temper  of  Burns,  “  went  mad  at  the  grimaces  ” 
of  hypocrisy,  at  the  “sighin’,  cantin’,  grace-proud  faces’’  of 
sectaries  vainly  imagining  that  “  three-mile  prayers  and  half- 
mile  graces  ’’  could  be  efficacious  when  accompanied  by  “  greed, 
pride,  and  revenge,’’  and  “  a  raxin  (elastic)  conscience  ’’  !  But 
reverence  for  religion  pure  and  undefiled  is  not  less  conspicuous  in 
the  poet’s  Epistle  to  McMath  than  in  the  novelist’s  verses,  com- 
[X)sed  for  Lady  Blessington’s  Annual  in  the  transitional  period 
of  1843,  entitled: — “A  Word  in  Season.’’  To  Burns  religion 
was  “maid  divine,’’  not  defamed  by  him  when  he  stigmatised 
her  false  friends ;  and  it  was  the  motive  and  purpose ,  likewise ,  of 
Dickens’s  parable  to  save  religion  from  her  friends  :  — 

So  have  I  known  a  country  on  the  earth 
Where  darkness  sat  upon  the  living  waters. 

And  brut.al  ignorance,  and  toil,  and  death 

Were  the  hard  portion  of  its  sons  and  daughters  : 

And  yet,  where  they  who  should  have  oped  the  door 
Of  charity,  and  light,  for  all  men’s  finding, 

.Squabbled  for  words  upon  the  altar-floor. 

And  rent  the  Book,  in  struggles  for  the  binding — 

and  to  extol  the  religious  person  as  one  to  be  known  by  this  test- 
mark,  viz.,  that  he — 

Does  all  the  good  he  can,  and  loves  his  brother. 

Burns  and  Dickens  meet  in  the  reverence  of  great  men  and 
the  love  of  the  common  people.  “  Every  great  man,’’ 
according  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  “  thinks  Dickens  a  great 
man.’’  Exceptions  arc  few  and  unimportant.  And  a  similar 
recognition  of  genius  by  genius  has  from  the  first  been 
accorded  to  Burns.  In  his  ow’n  time.  Dr.  Blacklock,  jMac- 
kenzie  (The  Man  of  Feeling),  Dr.  Blair,  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  welcomed  Burns  to  the  salon  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
in  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  It  fell  to  Scotland’s 
capital,  also,  in  1841 — to  the  newer  Edinburgh  of  Jeffrey  and 
Wilson  and  Peter  Eobertson — to  first  register  the  belief  of  great 
men,  his  elder  contemporaries,  in  the  genius  of  Dickens.  Invited 
north  by  Jeffrey,  Dickens  was  honoured  there  by  a  iniblic  dinner, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  he  “  felt  it  was  very  remarkable 
to  see  such  a  number  of  grey-headed  men  gathered  about  his 
brown  flowing  locks.’’  Jeffrey  loved  Dickens  as  “a  j’ounger 
brother,’’  and  went  about  in  Edinburgh  asserting  that  literature 
had  produced  nothing  comparable  to  Little  Nell  since  Cordelia. 
Carlyle,  whose  Essay  on  Burns  located  the  poet  within  an  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress  of  sane  criticism  forever,  knew  and  loved 
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Dickens ;  and  when  the  latter  died  in  1870,  Carlyle  testified  that 
the  death  of  no  literary  man  had  previously  fallen  on  him  “  with 
such  a  stroke  ”  as  that  he  suffered  at  the  passing  of  “the  good, 
the  gentle,  the  high-gifted,  the  ever-friendly ,  noble  Dickens -- 
every  inch  of  him  a  man.”  The  great  man  in  biography  who  has 
not  confessed  admiration  for  Burns  is  difficult  to  find.  Some, 
while  recognising  his  genius,  have,  with  Stevenson,  placed  the 
“feet  of  clay”  above  the  “head  of  gold,”  while  the  late  Mr. 
Henley,  most  ardent  Burnsite  of  them  all,  found  the  “  feet  of 
clay  ’  ’  even  greater  than  the  ‘  ‘  head  of  gold  !  ’  ’  Thirty-five  years 
have  passed  since  the  death  of  Dickens,  and,  in  the  interval, 
genius  has  never  forsaken  him.  “I  delight  and  wonder  at  his 
genius,”  said  Thackeray.  Who  does  not?  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving  confessed  that  he  loved  Dickens  almost  equally  with 
Shakespeare. 

Patriotism,  not  the  love  of  one’s  country’s  puissance  in  war, 
but  a  passion  for  the  security,  w’ell-being,  happiness  of  the  people, 
working  in  the  medium  of  sincerity  in  art,  was  the  deepest  unify¬ 
ing  note  in  these  two  otherwise  far-severed  lives.  Of  all  poets 
Burns  was  the  least  mercenary.  He  knew  not  the  art  of  charge, 
and  was  therefore  unjust  to  himself  and  to  his  dependants. 
While  the  commercial  instinct  in  Dickens  was  a  factor  of  lucra¬ 
tive  jn’oduction,  the  love  of  country,  the  desire  to  overthrow 
tyranny  and  injustice,  and  to  accomplish  improved  opportunities 
for  labour  and  poverty,  were  in  him  the  supreme  controlling 
sentiments ;  and  he  was  incapable  of  sacrificing  his  ideal 
purpose  on  Mammon’s  altar.  Deep  beneath  all  contrasts  of 
genius,  temperament,  and  circumstances,  an  identical  altruism 
was  characteristic  of  both  men ;  and ,  although  its  light  in 
Burns  was  feebler  and  less  constant  than  in  Dickens,  the 
“rustic  bard”  composed  his  songs  and  the  “  Inimitable  ”  his 
tales  to  the  note  articulated  in  The  Chimes — that  “  not  the 
meanest  of  our  brethren  or  sisterhood  might  be  debarred  their 
rightful  share  in  what  our  Great  Creator  formed  them  to  enjoy.” 

J.  M.  Sloan. 
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Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York. 

A  CRITIC  in  laying  down  tlie  law  on  Jacobite  literature  recently 
had  the  assurance  to  assert  that  the  Cardinal  of  York  was  “an 
uninteresting  and  unimportant  person  ” — a  picturesque  nonen¬ 
tity,  wholly  unworthy  of  remembrance,  even  in  the  present  year, 
which  contains  the  centenary  of  his  death  on  July  13th,  1807. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  so  utilitarian  a  senti¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  career  of  “the  last  prince  of  Darnley’s 
House,”  the  only  royal  British  Cardinal  since  the  days  of  Beau- 
I  fort  and  Pole,  who  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  life 

I*  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  long  past  romance  of 

Jacobitism,  for  Henry  Stuart  was  actually  living  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  composing  Waverley  ;  or  ’T/s  Sixty  Years  Since.  Again, 

I  although  the  precise  historical  value  attached  to  many  a  well- 
i  known  character  is  often  a  matter  of  private  feeling  or  judgment, 
it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  brand  as  “  unimiwrtant  ”  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  race  of  kings,  whose  entry  into  the  priesthood  un¬ 
doubtedly  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  expiring  cause  of  British 
Legitimism,  ^and  who  continued  for  sixty  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  personages  at  the  Roman  Court  during  the  spacious 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  “  The  titular  King  Henry  IX. 
of  England  must  have  had  a  character  of  aggressive  dulness  so 
to  have  e.scaped  the  Jacobite  enthusiasts,”  thus  a  writer  lately 
\  gave  his  opinion ;  but  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
•  modern  Jacobite  students  and  historians,  who  dispute  over  every 
i  petty  detail  of  Charles  Stuart’s  wanderings  and  intrigues,  are  still 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury  for  “the  second  Culloden” 
which  Henry’s  conduct  wrought  upon  their  idol’s  fortunes,  and 
in  consequence  have  decided  to  let  alone  severely  the  Cardinal 
and  all  his  subsequent  adventures,  except  in  so  far  as  they  con¬ 
cern  his  elder  brother’s  career.  But  whether  the  cause  of  Henry’s 
undoubted  neglect  be  his  alleged  dulness  or  the  sentimental  anti¬ 
pathy  of  modern  historians,  we  maintain  that  the  whole  life- 
stoiy  of  the  Y’oungest  Pretender  is  neither  without  human  in- 
!  terest  nor  historical  value. 

i  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement  Stuart,  the  second  son  of 
James  Stuart — the  James  III.  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  Old  Pre¬ 
tender  of  the  Hanoverians — by  his  wife,  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieska,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  warriop-king  of  Poland,  who 
1  saved  Europe  from  the  Turks  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was 
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born  on  March  6th,  1725,  in  the  Homan  palace  which  had  been 
lent  to  his  parents  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  (Albani).  This  house, 
a  tall,  featureless  building,  now  known  as  Palazzo  Balestra,  stands 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Piazza  de’  Santi  Apostoli,  and  still 
retains  in  its  dingy  vestibule  a  marble  tablet  erected  in  honour 
of  Henry  Stuart,  “  who  as  sole  surviving  son  of  James  III.  of 
England  took  the  title  of  Henry  IX.,  and  in  whom  the  dynasty 
of  Stuart  expired  in  the  year  1807  ” — apparently  the  only  public 
inscription  in  which  reference  is  openly  made  to  “  Henry  IX.” 
The  infant  was  baptised  with  all  speed  by  Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini), 
who  gave  his  pontifical  name  to  the  child,  already  created  by 
his  father  Duke  of  York — a  royal  title  which  had  not  previously 
been  of  good  omen  in  the  Stuart  family,  since  it  had  been  borne 
by  Charles  I.,  who  lost  his  head,  and  by  James  III.,  who  for¬ 
feited  the  crown.  Educated  with  his  elder  brother  in  the  gloomy 
old  mansion,  Henry  passed  a  pleasant  enough  childhood,  for 
he  was  too  young  to  bo  affected  by  the  constant  bickerings  of 
his  parents.  He  was  an  interesting  child,  more  engaging  even 
than  Charles,  and  the  darling  of  Earl  Marischal  and  his  brother, 
the  valiant  James  Keith,  the  latter  of  whom  kept  the  little 
prince  on  his  best  behaviour  by  pretending  to  write  a  journal 
of  his  conduct  and  actions  for  circulation  at  the  various  European 
courts.  Wearing  sword  and  Garter,  and  decorated  with  the  mock 
“  Order  of  Toboso,”  his  own  infantile  invention,  Henry  was 
wont  to  strut  proudly  through  the  ai')artments  of  the  palace; 
and  when  the  high-spirited  child  was  not  permitted  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  brother  to  the  siege  of  Gaeta  in  1734,  the  year  preceding 
his  mother’s  early  death,  his  rage  and  disappointment  knew  no 
bounds.  To  a  martial  temperament,  the  heritage  of  their  Sobieski 
ancestors,  the  two  lads  added  a  natural  taste  tor  music,  Charles 
being  proficient  on  the  violoncello,  and  Henry  singing  Italian 
songs  in  the  best  of  taste — “  they  are  the  most  lively  and  engaging 
two  boys  this  day  on  earth  !  ”  writes  William  Hay,  titular  Earl 
of  Inverness,  to  Admiral  Thomas  Gordon  in  February,  1732. 
Xor  was  this  admiration  of  James  Stuart’s  sons  by  any  means 
confined  to  enthusiastic  Jacobites,  for  “  Daddy  ”  Samuel  Crisp 
and  the  poet  Gray  both  record  their  appreciation  of  the  two 
princes,  especially  of  the  younger,  “the  lad  with  a  more  than 
common  sparkle  in  his  eye,’’  as  Murray,  of  Broughton,  subse¬ 
quently  described  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  left  to  an  unprejudiced 
Frenchman,  Charles  de  Brasses,  to  make  the  justest  estimate 
of  the  abilities  and  future  careers  of  Charles  and  Henry,  around 
whom  so  many  hopes  and  fears  were  now  beginning  to  centre. 
It  was  de  Brosses  who  first  recognised  that  “  the  elder  was  made 
of  far  better  stuff,’’  yet  to  understand  Henry’s  superior  fascina- 
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lion  in  these  early  years  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  compare 
s  tiie  two  portraits,  ascribed  to  Nicholas  Largilliere,  in  our  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  for  here  the  future  Cardinal’s  features  exhibit 


far  more  animation  than  the  somewhat  vacuous  face  of  his  elder 
brother. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  Charles’  departure,  when  the  news 
of  his  sailing  for  Scotland  became  definitely  known  in  Rome, 
Prince  Henry  prepared  to  follow  his  brother  to  France,  armed 
with  a  letter  to  Louis  XV.  Not  without  considerable  risk  of 
capture  by  a  chance  British  cruiser,  Henry  crossed  to  Antibes 
in  the  autumn  of  1745,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  the  papal 
city  of  Avignon,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  last  of 
that  devoted  old  Jacobite,  James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
who  expired  there  on  November  16th  of  that  year.  From 
Avignon  the  Prince  went  to  Paris,  where,  as  previously  arranged 
by  Cardinal  Tencin,  he  was  put  in  nominal  command  of  the 
flotilla  which  d’Argenson  was  collecting  for  a  projected  invasion 
of  the  English  coast.  It  was  a  difficult  and  thankless  part  that 
Henry  was  now  called  upon  to  play  on  behalf  of  his  adventurous 
brother,  and  his  boyhood  and  inexperience  rendered  him  quite 
unequal  to  a  task  which  might  well  have  daunted  a  far  older 
and  abler  person.  But  to  his  youth  and  lack  of  experience 
he  added  also  a  certain  dreamy  languor  and  a  deep  desire  for 
a  life  of  quiet,  which,  growing  upon  him  since  his  approach 
to  manhood,  made  him  still  more  unfit  to  cope  with  the  many 
obstacles  around  him.  His  excessive  piety  and  naive  unworld- 
lincss  likewise  roused  the  contemptuous  mirth  of  the  French 
officers  at  the  Channel  ports,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  frivolous 
courtiers  at  Versailles — “he  was  as  much  scandalised  by  his 
experiences  in  France  as  the  French  court  was  aggravated  by 
his  own  absurd  prejudices,”  writes  the  spiteful  Cardinal  Albani 
to  Sir  Horace  Alarm,  now  British  Alinister  at  Florence.  Certain 
it  is,  moreover,  that  Charles  himself,  on  returning  to  France, 
found  Henry  much  altered  in  manners  and  ideas,  very  different 
from  the  gay,  light-hearted  youth  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
Rome  three  years  before,  so  that  consequently  we  find  him 
complaining  to  his  father  of  Henry’s  secretive  and  irresjxrnsive 
nature.  That  James,  however,  had  no  inkling  as  yet  of  Henry’s 
fixed  intention  to  abandon  a  secular  life  is  evident  from  a  letter 
written  in  November,  1746,  and  addressed  to  Charles,  wherein 
he  alludes  to  the  advisability  of  both  Princes  marrying — ”  It 
must  be  very  obvious  to  everybody  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  your  family  that  at  least  you  and  your  brother  should  marry, 
but  I  don’t  see  neither  much  haste  in  the  matter.  This  is  a 
very  critical  juncture,  and  if  our  great  affairs  should  yet  go 
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well,  you  might  both  of  you  have  the  first  Princesses  of  Europe, 
whereas  perhaps  now  you  could  not  have  the  last ;  and  besides 
naturally  speaking,  on  all  accounts  methinks  you  should  think 
of  marrying  yourself  before  your  brother.”  But  when  in  April, 
1747,  Henry,  with  the  connivance  of  Cardinal  Tencin,  slipped 
away  from  his  brother's  control  at  Clichy  and  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  Borne,  James,  on  hearing  his  explanation,  at  once 
sympathised  with  his  younger  son’s  desire  to  embrace  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  career.  The  Pope,  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini),  will- 
ingly  promised  a  Scarlet  Hat  to  the  young  aspirant,  now  aged 
twenty-two,  and  when  all  preliminaries  were  settled,  but  not 
till  then,  did  James  write  to  his  elder  son  in  Paris  a  long  letter 
full  of  sound  logic  and  excellent  advice,  telling  him  of  Henry’s 
decision  and  of  his  own  approval ,  and  explaining  that  this  honour¬ 
able  settlement  of  his  younger  son  would  mean  a  lesseningof  ex}^)ense 
to  the  family,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  money  for  the 
various  schemes  of  ix)licy  and  marriage  in  which  Charles  was 
then  deeply  engaged.  James’s  reasoning  was,  of  course, 
unanswerable  as  to  the  advisability  of  not  hindering  Henry’s 
true  vocation,  yet  he  had  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
far-reaching  results  that  so  definite  a  connexion  between  the 
dreaded  Papacy  and  the  exiled  Royal  House  would  produce 
amongst  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
in  Great  Britain.  Charles  was  equally  furious  with  father  and 
brother,  and  we  can  understand  and  sympathise  with  his  angry 
despair,  although  it  led  him  to  break  for  ever  with  an  affectionate 
jiarent  who,  if  he  had  acted  unwisely  in  this  matter,  had  certainly 
acted  for  the  best. 

The  event  that  dashed  the  eager  hopes  of  Charles  Stuart  to 
the  ground  was  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  July  3rd, 
1747,  when,  amidst  the  ringing  of  joybells  and  the  complimentary 
thunder  of  cannon  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Henry  Stuart, 
henceforth  officially  known  as  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  was 
created  a  Cardinal  Deacon  by  the  title  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Campitelli.  In  the  following  year,  despite  a  feeble  protest  from 
James,  who  was  still  hoping  to  propitiate  the  absent  and  offended 
Charles,  the  young  Cardinal  took  Holy  Orders,  was  made  Cardinal 
Priest  with  the  title  of  Santi  Apostoli  fa  famous  Basilica  which 
is  rich  in  memories  of  the  exiled  Stuarts),  and  was  also  nominated 
Arch-priest  of  St.  Peter’s  and  papal  Camerlengo.  The  wealthy 
abbeys  of  Anchin  and  St.  Amand  were  now  granted  him  by  that 
fickle  supporter  of  his  family,  Louis  XV.  of  France,  while  the 
Spanish  King  likewi.se  added  benefices  in  Spain  and  ^Mexico  to 
swell  Henry  Stuart’s  already  enormous  income.  In  1759  he 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate  as  Archbishop  of  Corinth  in  parlibus, 
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!  an  event  which  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  gorgeous  ceremony 
in  the  Church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli,  follow^ed  by  a  splendid 
I  banquet  with  choice  music  at  the  Quirinal.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal  Bishop,  and  consecrated 
to  the  see  of  Frascati,  over  which  he  was  destined  to  preside 

[tor  more  than  forty-two  years,  and  where  his  memory  is  venerated 
even  at  the  present  day,  for  as  Bishop  of  Frascati  Henry  Stuart 
displayed  a  practical  zeal  for  order,  education,  and  charity  which 
was  as  commendable  as  it  was  rare  in  that  supine  and  trivial 
age.  He  now  became  titular  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trasteverc,  where  the  Koyal  Arms  of  Britain, 

!  surmounted  by  the  cross  and  tasselled  hat  of  a  Cardinal,  are 
emblazoned  conspicuously  on  the  chapel  which  he  restored, 
i  Shortly  after  his  father’s  death  on  January  2nd,  1766,  Henry 
was  appointed  to  the  coveted  post  of  Papal  Vice-Chancellor,  a 
'  step  which  raised  him  to  the  height  of  his  earthly  prosperity. 

For  as  Vice-Chancellor  he  now  possessed  for  his  official  residence 
■  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Cancelleria,  that  masterpiece  of 
Renaissance  architecture  in  Rome ;  he  owned  also  another  official 
i  house  near  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  episcopal  palace  of  La  Eocca, 
i  together  with  the  Villa  Muti  at  Frascati,  whilst  his  many  benefices 
i  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  New  World  brought  him, 
independently  of  his  private  fortune  and  a  papal  pension,  an 

(annual  revenue  of  about  .£30,000  sterling.  In  spite  of  natural 
talents  that  were  but  mediocre,  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
how  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  son  of  the  de  jure 
James  III.,  became  a  prominent  and  influential  figure  at  the 
Roman  Court  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  Henry  Stuart  found  the  fiercest 
^  enemy  of  his  House  and  his  own  pretensions  to  royal  honours 
in  a  brother  Cardinal,  Alessandro  Albani.  This  remarkable 
;  prince  of  the  Church  was  not  only  celebrated  as  the  greatest 
i  virtuoso  of  his  time,  the  builder  of  the  magnificent  Villa  Albani 

II  and  the  patron  of  Winckelmann,  but  also  as  the  ablest  diplomatist 
J  that  the  Roman  Court  could  produce  in  the  days  of  the  Clements 
I  and  the  Benedicts.  He  was  spokesman  of  the  Imperial  as 
opposed  to  the  Bourbon  faction  in  the  Consistory,  and  his  attitude 
I  towards  the  exiled  Stuarts  may  well  be  gauged  by  Andrew 
Lumisden’s  description  of  him  as  “the  Public  Minister  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  private  but  known  Spy  of  the  Duke  of 
I  Hanover.’’  The  friend  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole, 
i  and  the  political  correspondent  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Albani  gave 
I  a  warm  welcome  in  his  noble  saloons  to  all  distinguished 
Hanoverian  visitors  to  Rome,  whilst  he  took  no  pains  to  dissemble 
I  bis  fierce  antipathy  towards  the  Royal  Stuarts,  a  repudiation  of 
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whose  claims  by  the  Pope  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  most 
cherished  objects.  Seeing  that  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Albani  were  markedly  partial  to  the  Stuarts,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  the  true  source  of  Cardinal  Alessandro’s 
dislike,  which  seems  too  bitter  and  deep-rooted  to  have  been 
purely  political.  For  it  was  the  Albani  Pope,  Clement  XL, 
who  had  originally  welcomed  James  Stuart  and  his  bride  to 
Rome  and  laid  down  the  Papal  maxim  concerning  their  royal 
rank,  while  Alessandro’s  own  nephew,  Gian-Francesco  Albani, 
who  had  received  the  Scarlet  Hat  only  a  few  weeks  before  Henry 
himself,  continued  all  his  life  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Stuart 
claims;  was  nominated  Protector  of  Scotland,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  intimate  friends  admitted  to  the  death-chamber  of  the 
old  Stuart  King.  But  whatever  its  real  cause,  the  enmity  of 
Alessandro  Albani  became  a  thorn  in  Henry’s  side  from  the 
very  moment  he  entered  the  Sacred  College.  Even  before  his 
elevation  to  this  dignity,  Albani,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  Benedict  XIV.,  had  stirred  up  certain  members  of  the 
College  to  protest  against  Henry  Stuart  receiving  the  special 
honours  due  to  the  son  of  a  reigning  King,  although  James’s 
sovereignty  was  officially  acknowledged  at  the  Roman  Court. 
The  result  of  this  invidious  action  was  that  Henry’s  royal  rank 
only  received  semi-recognition  amongst  his  brother  Cardinals, 
and  in  consequence  almost  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  we  find 
him  engaged  in  undignified  and  petty  disputes  with  certain 
of  his  colleagues,  who  refused  to  give  him  the  coveted  title  of 
“  Altesse  Royale  ”  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation.  This 
sharp  rivalry  between  the  two  Cardinals  Stuart  and  Albani  reached 
its  height  in  the  crisis  succeeding  upon  the  death  of  James, 
for  which  event  both  Churchmen  had  long  been  marshalling 
their  forces — Henry  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  brother’s  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Pope,  and  Albani  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  a  senti¬ 
mental  policy  which  rendered  impossible  a  good  understanding 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  leading  Protestant  Power  in  Europe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  this  occasion  Henry  showed  an 
amount  of  skill  and  energy  with  which  few  persons  had  hitherto 
credited  him,  and  though  Albani  was  a  far  better  diplomatist 
than  the  Stuart  Prince,  yet  the  latter  almost  carried  his  point. 
He  had  already  gained  the  warm  sup[X)rt  of  the  ambassadors 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples;  he  was  quick  to  present  Clement 
XIII.  (Rezzonico)  with  a  strongly-worded  memorial  on  the  un¬ 
doubted  obligations  of  the  Papacy  towards  the  exiled  House, 
which  had  lost  crown  and  country  owing  to  its  devotion  to  the 
Faith,  and  he  had  arranged  also  for  regal  honours  to  be  paiil 
to  the  remains  of  the  late  King  James.  Had  Britain  been  at 
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war  with  France  at  this  critical  moment,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Clement  would  have  yielded  to  Henry’s  entreaties  and  arguments  ; 
but  France  proved  as  faithless  as  ever  to  the  Stuart  cause,  and 
the  action  of  d’Aubeterre,  her  Minister  in  Rome,  was  promptly 
repudiated  in  Paris  on  the  complaint  of  the  English  Government. 
Under  such  circumstances  Albani,  backed  by  the  veiled  threats 
of  British  reprisals  from  Sir  Horace  Mann,  was  able  to  prevail 
on  the  reluctant  Clement  in  the  Consistory  to  decline  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  for  the  present  the  late  King’s  titles  and  honours  in  the 
person  of  his  heir.  Discomfited  but  not  defeated,  the  Cardinal 
Duke,  as  soon  as  Charles  himself  had  reached  Rome,  proceeded 
to  drive  ostentatiously  through  the  streets  of  the  city  with  his 
brother  seated  on  his  right  hand,  a  position  that  a  prince  of  the 
Church  may  only  cede  to  a  crowned  head.  This  open  act  of 
disobedience  to  the  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the  Papal  com¬ 
mands  proved  a  maladroit  piece  of  policy,  for  it  angered  Clement 
himself,  who  was  personally  well  disposed  to  the  Stuarts.  A 
stronger  and  more  definite  denial  of  Charles’s  claims  was  now 
publicly  announced ;  such  Roman  nobles  and  priests  as  had 
welcomed  him  for  King  were  severely  reprimanded ;  the  heads 
of  the  national  colleges,  wdio  had  sung  a  Te  Dcum  for  their 
Charles  HI. ,  were  banished  from  Rome ;  and  finally  the  Royal 
Arms  of  Britain  and  of  the  Roman  Senate  w^ere  removed  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Stuart  palace.  Charles  stormed  and  pro¬ 
tested,  and  also  drank  deep  to  drown  his  sense  of  injured  pride, 
whilst  the  Cardinal  accepted  his  humiliation  in  a  chastened  and 
obedient  spirit.  “His  Royal  Highness,’’  records  the  author  of 
the  Diario  del  Cardinale  Duca,  the  voluminous  journal  kept  by 
Henry  Stuart’s  secretaries,  “  has  felt  boundless  indignation  at 
all  these  proceedings,  but  he  is  determined  to  assume  an  air  of 
indifference,  bowing  to  the  Divine  Will  in  everything,  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  happier  time  when  these  insults  will  be  wiped 
out.”  In  all  probability  Henry’s  efforts  on  Charles’s  behalf 
would  not  have  extended  beyond  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
his  claims  by  the  Papal  Court,  for  ever  since  entering  the  priest¬ 
hood  he  had  held  aloof  from  all  futile  political  intrigue.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Cardinal  was  the  original  person 
to  moot  an  extraordinary  suggestion  of  an  earlier  date,  that  in 
return  for  the  manifest  and  edifying  devotion  of  the  Royal 
Stuarts  towards  the  Holy  See,  the  Dukedom  of  Ferrara,  that 
ancient  fief  of  the  Church  wrhich  had  been  annexed  by  Clement 
VIII.  ,  should  be  revived  in  the  person  of  James  Stuart  or  of  his 
elder  son,  a  fantastic  scheme  which,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
met  with  an  inexorable  refusal  from  the  Pontiff  on  the  plea  of 
VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S.  U 
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his  inability  to  alienate  any  portion  of  the  Church's  temporal 
dominions. 

With  Charles’s  ill-starred  marriage  with  Louise  of  Stolberg, 
and  with  the  pretended  legitimation  of  his  natural  daughter, 
Charlotte  Stuart  Duchess  of  Albany,  the  Cardinal  had  no  concern 
whatever,  for  in  neither  of  these  steps  had  he  been  previously 
consulted  by  his  brother.  But  of  these  two,  the  only  women 
who  played  any  prominent  part  in  his  life,  Henry  was  undoubtedly 
much  attached  to  Louise,  whose  mean  abuse  of  her  brother-in- 
law’s  trustful  indulgence  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  serious 
blot  upon  the  character  of  this  remarkably  fascinating  woman. 
With  regard  to  Charlotte — “the  Bonny  Lass  of  Albany’’— the 
Cardinal,  who  cared  only  moderately  for  this  ambitious  lady 
in  spite  of  her  blandishments,  did  some  public  service,  notun¬ 
deserving  of  record,  by  sternly  repressing  her  open  attempt  to 
pose  as  her  father’s  heiress,  as  a  belated  Stuart  Pretender,  and 
thus  to  revive  in  some  degree  the  moribund  cause  of  Jacob itism. 
No  amount  of  petulance  on  Charles’s  part,  nor  all  her  own  in¬ 
sidious  appeals,  could  ever  induce  Henry  to  regard  Clementina 
Walkinshaw’s  daughter  as  legitimate,  although  he  grew  to  tolerate 
her  presence,  and  even  to  appreciate  her  good  influence  upon 
the  morals  of' the  dying  Chevalier.  The  Cardinal  was  probably 
present  at  his  brother’s  death-bed,  on  January  30th,  1788,  but 
of  his  part  in  this  episode  we  possess  no  authentic  detail,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  requisite  pages  of  the  Diario  dd 
Cardinale  Dtica  are  missing.  Ignoring  Charlotte’s  claims,  Henry, 
who  had  long  stood  prepared  for  the  expected  event  of  his  brother’s 
demise,  now  issued  his  remarkable  Manifesto  to  the  Papal  Court, 
wherein  he  expressly  states  his  recent  succession  to  all  the  royal 
honours  and  rights  claimed  by  Charles  and  recognised  in  his 
father’s  case — “And  against  these  rights,  either  before  God  or 
before  men,  We  cannot  oppose  the  sacred  office  of  a  Bishop 
which  We  at  2)resent  hold,  but  inasmuch  as  the  critical  position 
of  Our  Royal  House  requires  prudent  measures,  and  We  do  not 
wish  further  to  embarrass  Ourselves,  We  intend  of  Our  own 
free  will  to  retain  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  (which  will  in  reality 
no  longer  be  Our  true  title),  with  all  its  adjuncts,  as  We  have 
hitherto  done.’’  Such  being  the  explicit  statement  of  his  attitude 
contained  in  the  Manifesto,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  declare 
that  the  Cardinal  now  assumed,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  name 
and  style  of  Henry  IX.,  and  though  he  occasionally  adds  "R” 
to  his  signature,  the  old  name  of  Duke  of  Y’^ork  appears  in  all 
documents  and  inscriptions,  with  the  difference  that  henceforth 
it  is  preceded  by  the  epithet  nuncupatus  or  denominato  (self- 
styled).  Nevertheless,  he  made  use  of  the  crown  of  a  reigning 
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Bovereign  on  his  escutcheons;  he  “touched”  for  the  scrofula; 
be  protested  vigorously  against  Pius  VI. ’s  open  acknowledgment 
of  George  111.;  and  even  in  one  solitary  instance  he  stmck  a 
medal  with  the  legend,  “Henry  IX.  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of 
Frascati :  Not  by  desire  of  Mankind,  but  by  the  will  of  God.” 
Members  of  his  household  and  a  few  interested  persons  outside 
it  habitually  addressed  Plenry  Stuart  as  “Your  Majesty,”  but 
even  his  own  secretary  in  the  pages  of  the  Diario  rarely  alludes 
to  his  master  except  as  “His  Boyal  Highness,”  or  “Beale 
Porporato  ”  (the  Royal  Cardinal).  The  ensuing  letter  in  quaint 
English  remains,  therefore,  practically  unique  as  an  address  from 
a  Briton,  who  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  a  Cardinal  King,  and 
was  only  a  warm-hearted  Irishman  anxious  to  condole  with  his 
legitimate  sovereign  on  his  niece’s  death. 


Majesty, — I  am  certain  Yr  Majesty  will  receive  many  and  many  Compli¬ 
ments  on  the  death  of  the  respectfull  Dutchess  of  Albany;  but  can  boldly 
say  without  the  least  vanity,  that  mine  are  of  the  most  sincere  both  by 
duty  and  a  true  inclination.  I  therefore  condole  with  Yr  Majesty  with  a 
true  Irish  heart  on  this  very  disagreeable  subject,  on  which  I  don’t  find 
proper  to  enlarge,  for  not  to  renew  yr  just  chagrean  and  mine.  My  brother, 
who  kisses  your  Majesty's  hand,  charges  me  to  assure  you  in  his  name 
equal  respectfull  and  sincere  sentiments,  and  I  have  the  honour  and  glory 

to  conclude  with  the  highest  consideration,  gratitude  and  respect, - your 

Majesty's  Most  devoted  humble  Servant  and  most  faithfull  Subject, 

Denis  O’Dea. 


Naples,  8th  Dec.,  1789. 


The  Brigadier  O’Dea,  the  author  of  this  ingenuous  epistle,  was 
evidently  the  recipient  of  occasional  benefits  from  his  Britannic 
-Majesty  at  Frascati,  for  another  communication  is  preserved 
wherein  this  officer  in  the  Neapolitan  service  speaks  of  Henry’s 
"Royal  benignity  ”  towards  his  daughter,  “  a  new  obligation 
1  shall  never  forget,  but  will  add  it  to  the  many  and  many  others 
that  I  declare  myself  debtor  to  Y’r  Majesty,  and  would  wish 
it  could  be  in  my  power  to  give  you  some  evident  proof  of  this 
my  usual  and  established  Irish  sincerity.”  It  W’ould  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  discover  in  the  light  of  these  fine  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  devotion ,  whether  this  ‘  ‘  true  Irish  heart  ’  ’  was  able  to  afford 
any  assistance  to  his  Cardinal  King  during  the  months  of  exile 
spent  in  Naples  in  1798,  prior  to  the  flight  to  Venice. 

For  in  the  early  spring  of  that  year  Henry  was  forced  to  fly 
irom  la  diletta  Frascati  before  General  Berthier’s  advancing  army, 
and  seek  a  temporary  asylum  at  Naples,  where  he  seems  to  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Nelson,  because  a  trivial  anec- 
'lote  concerning  their  meeting  has  been  preserved.  But  the 
I  legend  that  the  Youngest  Pretender  was  conveyed  to  Palermo 
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in  Nelson’s  flagship,  the  Vanguard,  is  unfortunately  untrue,  for 
such  an  event  would  have  afforded  a  picturesque  incident.  From 
the  pages  of  the  Diario,  however,  we  learn  that  Henry  left  Naples 
in  a  small  coasting  vessel  on  the  very  day  that  Nelson  bore  away 
the  trembling  Bourbon  King  and  Queen,  and  that  he  only  disem¬ 
barked  at  his  destination,  Messina,  after  many  days  of  misery 
and  privation  on  the  storm-vexed  Tyrrhene.  In  May,  1799,  he 
reached  Venice,  after  resting  at  Corfu  and  Trieste,  and  it  was 
at  this  point  of  his  career  that  Henry’s  poverty  and  distress  were 
made  known  by  Cardinal  Stefano  Borgia  to  Sir  John  Hippisley, 
who  in  his  turn  contrived  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  George  HI. 
on  behalf  of  his  distant  kinsman  and  hereditary  rival.  The 
generous  granting  of  a  royal  pension  of  ^4,000  a  year  under  these 
circumstances  and  its  graceful  acceptance  make  an  ideal  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  historic  rivalry  between  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart 
and  the  reigning  House  of  Guelph  ;  while  the  letters  which  passed 
between  Sir  John  Hippisley,  the  Cardinal  Duke  and  Lord  Minto 
(representing  King  George)  exhibit  much  good  taste  and  kindly 
feeling  on  the  part  of  all  three. 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  Pius  VII.  in  the  Conclave  of 
Venice  in  1800  Henry  Stuart  was  able  to  return  to  his  beloved 
Frascati,  where  he  was  greeted  on  his  appearance  by  noisy  and 
apparently  sincere  demonstrations  of  delight  on  the  part  of  his 
flock.  Three  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  the  death  of 
his  old  friend,  Gian-Francesco  Albani,  raised  Henry  to  the  position 
of  Senior  Cardinal  Bishop  and  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
ipso  facto  he  now  became  Bishop  of  Ostia  with  Velletri,  an 
inevitable  honour  that  was  unwelcome  to  its  recipient  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  At  his  special  request,  however, 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  palace  and  villa  at  Frascati,  although 
he  occasionally  resided  at  Velletri,  and  was  able  to  attend 
important  ceremonies  in  Eome  so  late  as  the  summer  of  1805, 
when  he  fell  into  a  state  of  helplessness  and  partial  imbecility. 
For  many  months  the  last  of  the  Eoyal  Stuarts  lingered  thus, 
a  pitiable  wreck,  but  on  July  13th,  1807,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of 
York — to  quote  the  words  of  his  Italian  biographer,  Alessandro 
Atti — “  consoled  by  the  last  comforts  of  the  Church,  fortified  by 
the  Apostolic  Blessing,  with  the  hope  of  a  fervent  Catholic  in 
his  heart,  and  with  the  serene  faith  of  the  just  on  his  brow,  fled 
to  God’s  bosom.”  His  faithful  friend  and  private  secretary, 
Angelo  Cesarini  (whom  Henry’s  influence  had  raised  to  the  rank 
of  titular  Bishop  of  Milevi),  and  also  Cardinal  Doria,  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Frascati,  were  present  at  the  bedside  to  perform  the 
last  offices.  After  the  lying-in-state  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Cancelleria,  Henry  Stuart  was  interred  in  the  ancient  crypt  of 
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St.  Peter’s,  where  now’  repose  the  ashes  of  his  father,  his  brother, 
and  himself  in  tombs  w’hich  bear  the  empty  titles  of  James  III., 
Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX.,  but  on  which  are  lying  at  this 
present  moment  wreaths  bearing  honoured  Scottish  names, 
wreaths  that  the  coming  springtime  will  renew,  for  the  green 
leaf  of  loyalty  and  the  vernal  bloom  of  romance  have  not  yet 
deserted  stern  Caledonia.  Henry’s  tomb  displays  the  following 
inscription  (in  Latin)  :  “  Henry  IX.,  son  of  James  HI.,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  self-styled  Duke  of  York, 
Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  Arch¬ 
priest  of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  died  at  Frascati  on  July  13th,  1807, 
aged  82  years,  4  months,  and  7  days.”  The  urn  within  the  tomb 
adds  that  he  expired  “  in  the  odour  of  Sanctity.” 

****** 

Until  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  Henry  Stuart  appears  a  tolerably  familiar  figure  to  the 
students  of  Jacobite  literature,  but  from  that  date  onwards  for 
the  next  half-century  he  is  completely  obliterated,  save  in  the 
instances  wherein  his  career  crosses  the  path  of  his  elder  brother’& 
declining  fortunes.  So  far  as  Britons  were  concerned,  the 
Cardinal  lived  unknown  and  unsought,  until  the  accident  of  his 
enforced  exile  and  his  dire  poverty  once  more  brought  before  the 
public  the  interesting  personality  of  the  Youngest  Pretender. 
Indeed,  Sir  John  Hippisley  may  almost  be  accounted  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  who  now  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  long  life  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  neglect  into 
the  sunshine  of  popular  sympathy.  The  Times  warmly  praised 
his  gentleness  of  demeanour  and  dignity  under  misfortune ;  the 
leading  English  magazines  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  and 
after  his  return  to  his  episcopal  city  in  the  summer  of  1800,  a 
visit  to  the  Cardinal  King  at  Frascati  came  to  be  reckoned  by 
British  travellers  of  consequence  fully  as  necessary  as  the  usual 
excursion  to  Tivoli  or  Albano.  To  this  brief  period  of  his  dotage 
belong  most  of  the  personal  anecdotes  concerning  Henry  Stuart — 
all  of  them  trifling  and  a  few  of  doubtful  authenticity — which 
afford  us  a  picture  of  an  amiable  but  childish  old  gentleman. 
The  accounts  given  by  Joseph  Forsyth  and  by  Valentine  Lawless, 
Lord  Cloncurry,  are  fairly  well  known,  but  the  ensuing  little 
anecdote — taken  from  the  biographical  memoir  of  Eear-Admiral 
Payne  in  the  Naval  Chronicle  of  January-July,  1800 — will  prob¬ 
ably  be  fresh  to  most  readers. 

Whibt  residing  at  Rome,  Captain  Payne  received  great  civilities  from 
the  Cardinal  York.  At  one  of  his  dinners  the  Cardinal,  out  of  compliment 
to  his  guest,  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  have  an  English  plumb  (sic) 
pudding.  The  Italian  cook  had  done  his  utm.ost,  but  in  vain;  it  possessed 
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only  the  name  of  that  celebrated  dish.  The  Cardinal,  on  observing  his  guest 
take  some  through  civility,  exclaimed,  “  We  have  done  our  utmost.  Captain 
Payne,  to  get  you  an  English  dish,  but  I  fear,  after  all,  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  Pretender!  ” 

The  genuine  account  of  his  character  and  deeds  in  the  davs 
of  his  prime  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  obscure  works  of  his 
Italian  biographers,  Atti,  Felice,  and  Mastrofini ;  in  the  courtly 
chronicle  of  the  Diario  di  Roma ;  and  in  the  endless  pages  of  the 
Cardinal’s  own  official  Diary,  which  opens  in  1759,  the  year  of 
his  consecration  as  Bishop,  and  was  kept  by  successive  chaplains 
almost  until  his  death.  Ephemeral  memoirs  of  the  last  century, 
often  of  femafe  leaders  of  Society,  include  stories  of  the  Cardinal, 
tvhose  nebulous  but  romantic  personality  afforded  an  excellent  peg 
whereon  to  hang  anecdotes  conducing  to  the  writer’s  own  intimacy 
with  the  great.  For  example,  a  lady  descended  from  a  noble 
Jacobite  house,  in  some  Recollections  of  Society  published  about 
thirty  years  ago,  calmly  states  that  the  Cardinal  left  “  everything 
of  which  he  died  possessed,  even  his  Cardinal’s  ring,”  to  her 
uncle,  a  priest  in  Eome ;  yet  we  know  for  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  Henry  Stuart’s  fortune  was  devised  to  the  Scots’ 
College  in  Eome — a  very  natural  and  proper  bequest — and  that 
money  and  articles  of  value  were  left  to  a  vast  number  of  legatees, 
including  Cardinal  Consalvi,  Louise  of  Albany,  Sir  John 
Hippisley,  Mr.  Coutts  (the  banker),  and  even  the  Prince  Kegent, 
the  last-named  receiving  two  historic  jewels,  an  ancient  ruby  ring 
and  a  diamond-encrusted  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  which  may  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  regalia  of  Scotland.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  latter-day  legends  concerning  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  York  is  the  Nelson  story,  which  has  more  than  once 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  popular  magazines,  but  which,  however 
curious  as  a  piece  of  family  tradition,  must  be  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  history  as  a  pure  myth.  This  extraordinary 
tale,  which  is  said  to  have  been  copied  by  the  great  Lord  Nelson’s 
sister  into  a  life  of  the  Admiral  preserved  at  Trafalgar  House, 
relates  that  at  some  date — vaguely  defined,  but  presumably 
between  February,  1798,  when  he  left  Frascati,  and  May,  1799. 
when  he  arrived  at  Venice — the  Cardinal  took  refuge  from  the 
French  on  Nelson’s  flagship,  and  “remained  on  board  seven 
weeks,  during  which  the  ship  was  three  times  engaged  in  action. 
The  Cardinal  walked  the  deck  with  Captain  Nelson  undismayed,” 
Ac.  Other  statements  equally  wild  and  impossible  follow,  but 
it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  account  of 
this  Nelson  tradition  opens  with  the  mis-statement,  “  When 
Napoleon  entered  Rome,”  and  that  the  Cardinal  is  throughout 
described  as  “  Bishop  of  Avisa,”  there  being  no  such  diocese  in 
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I  Italy.  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  feeble  old  prince  of  the 
Church,  aged  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  hopelessly  crippled 
by  an  injury  to  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  at  Messina  in 
the  early  spring  of  1799,  could  never  have  paced  the  deck  with 
Kelson  in  the  midst  of  a  naval  engagement ;  and  in  any  case 
during  the  early  months  of  1799,  while  the  Cardinal  w’as  making 
his  way  towards  Venice,  Nelson  was  remaining  at  Palermo.  But 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  point  out  the  innumerable  flaw's  in 
this  curious  legend,  the  true  object  and  origin  of  w'hich  it  might 
be  interesting  to  ascertain,  and  allusion  has  only  been  made  here 
to  its  existence,  because  not  a  few  persons  who  have  read  this 
tale  in  print  labour  under  the  delusion  that  the  incidents  described 
are  substantially  correct  or  at  least  founded  on  fact. 
i‘  If  Charles  Edward’s  career  during  his  “reign  ’’  of  twenty-two 
j  years  in  Italy  between  1766-1788  makes  melancholy  reading, 
lovers  of  the  Eoyal  Stuarts  might  with  advantage  turn  to  the 
story  of  his  brother,  that  pious  and  exalted  priest,  who  was 
able  to  take  the  buffets  of  ill  fortune  wuth  a  dignity  that  has 
■  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  case  of  exiled  princes. 

Herbert  1M.  Vaughan. 


t 
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SOCIETY  ACCOEDING  TO  MAEIA  EDGEWOETH. 


Shortly  after  the  death  of  Maria  Edgeworth  in  1849  her 
‘  ‘  collected  works  ’  ’  were  issued  complete  for  the  third  time  with 
all  the  advantages  of  handsome  exterior  and  doubtful  steel  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  novels  had  made  what  was  then  a  phenomenal  number 
of  separate  appearances,  commanding  equally  large  sales  in  every 
variety  of  form. 

This  makes  the  suddenness  with  which  their  writer  slipped 
from  her  lofty  pinnacle  of  fame  all  the  more  surprising;  for 
until  1893  there  was  apparently  no  call  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
books  for  which  something  like  a  world-wdde  reputation  was 
so  immediately  acquired.  Even  then  the  partial  reprint  was  but 
tentative,  and  stopped  short  incomplete,  the  publishers  themselves 
admitting  that  it  secured  no  real  welcome  either  in  England  or 
in  America.  Pretty  covers  wearing  the  Irish  green,  patriotically 
harped  and  shamrocked,  failed  to  attract  readers  busy  just  then 
with  the  “  problems  ”  in  their  heyday  of  success. 

Y^et  to  contrast  Society  as  it  was  reflected  in  fiction  circa  1800 
with  the  Society  of  to-day  viewed  through  the  same  medium  is 
decidedly  amusing,  and  may  account  for  the  unexpected  appear¬ 
ance  in  1903  of  Ormond  and  Castle  Rackrent,  endeavouring,  by 
the  aid  of  charming  illustrations  and  delightful  prefaces  by  Mrs. 
Eichmond  Eitchie,  to  recapture  their  lost  popularity.  It  is, 
moreover,  startling  to  perceive  how  little  save  the  vocabulary  has 
altered. 

Maria  Edgeworth  and  Jane  Austen  have  changed  places.  The 
one  had  her  long,  prosperous  life  sweetened  by  universal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  what  friends  and  critics,  with  unwonted  unanimity,  alike 
fondly  proclaimed  genius;  the  other  simply  had  the  genius 
without  the  recognition.  Posterity  has  not  merely  reconsidered 
the  contemporary  verdict.  The  author  of  The  Absentee  is  now 
placed  so  far  below  the  writer  of  Emma  as  to  be  unjustly 
defrauded  of  the  position  she  really  occupies. 

Yet  Miss  Edgeworth  is  sure  of  literary  immortality,  be  her 
much-belauded  “  works  ”  never  so  neglected.  It  is  easy  to  over¬ 
look  the  note  in  Macaulay’s  history  in  which  he  praised  “that 
admirable  portrait,  King  Corny,”  and  filled  the  modest  Maria 
with  excusable  joy  and  pride  by  so  doing,  for  it  is  but  a  passing 
hint  of  the  appreciation  he  so  frequently  expressed  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence. 

To  turn  to  the  preface  of  Waverley  is,  however,  to  realise  imme- 
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diately  that  to  her  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  not  content  wuth  rendering  complete  homage  to  the  ‘  ‘  rich 
humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact  of  my  accom¬ 
plished  friend.”  He  declares  that  ‘‘  I  felt  that  something  might 
be  attempted  for  my  own  country  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland.” 
Propitious  was  the  hour  w’hen  he  could  say  :  ”  Castle  Rackrent 
worked  in  me  emulation,  and  disturbed  my  indolence.”  If  it 
be  indeed  true  that  Dumas  was  inspired  to  effort  by  the  desire 
of  imitating  Scott,  how  precious  were  the  consequences  sequent 
on  the  ability  of  one  clever  woman.  To  be  even  thus  remotely 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  Old  Mortality  and  the  deathless 
D’Artagnan,  with  the  glorious  “age  of  velvet  and  bright  steel,” 
of  high  romance,  is  surely  ample  compensation  for  the  neglect 
of  a  day  of  meaner  men. 

The  would-be  Edgeworthian  is,  indeed,  always  confronted  with 
a  puzzling  divergence  of  opinion,  not  as  to  her  indisputable  merit, 
but  as  to  its  degree.  Taine,  in  his  enthusiasm,  appears  to  us 
a  trifle  ridiculous  when  he  says  that  ‘  ‘  a  volume  of  Thackeray 
has  the  cruel  misfortune  of  recalling  the  novels  of  Aliss 
Edgeworth,”  for  we  have  at  least  learnt  to  understand  our  Vanity 
Fair  since  Charlotte  Bronte  proclaimed  in  burning  words  that  a 
prophet  had  come  among  us.  Eobert  Hall,  the  eminent  Baptist 
preacher,  unexpectedly  makes  an  attack  upon  that  moral  upon 
i  which  the  ‘‘  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life  had  taken  their  strong- 
I  hold.”  He  alleges  that  ”  Miss  Edgeworth  does  not  attack  religion 
or  inveigh  against  it,  but  makes  it  unnecessary  by  producing  perfect 
virtue  without  it.  No  books  ever  produced  so  bad  an  effect 
upon  my  mind  as  hers.”  The  severe  preacher  would  not  have 
had  to  complain  of  want  of  polemical  theology  in  fiction  had  he 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Robert  Elsmere  and  Helheck  of  Bannis- 
dale. 

Byron  naturally  had  no  quarrel  with  her  upon  this  head.  In 
i  his  diary  for  January,  1821,  he  thus  sums  up  her  books:  “I 
admire  them ;  but  they  excite  no  feeling  and  they  leave  no  love 
except  for  some  Irish  stew^ard  or  postillion.  However,  the 
impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  is  profound,  and  may  be 
useful.” 

It  is  not  now  necessary,  in  reviewing  even  one  aspect  of  a  talent 
that  was  many-sided,  to  dwell  at  tedious  length  on  the  glaring 
defects  of  style  disfiguring  Miss  Edgeworth’s  best  work.  The 
juxtaposition  of  an  easy  elegance,  a  sparkling  wit,  with  heavy 
and  turgid  passages  very  much  more  ridiculous  than  sublime,  is 
disagreeably  obvious.  We  are  never  permitted  to  forget  that 
the  exemplary  Maria  had  an  all-pervading  father.  Indeed,  for 
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some  mysterious  reason,  the  women  writers  have  been,  as  a  class 
curiously  unlucky  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Burney,  we  know,  ordered 
his  brilliant  Fanny  into  bondage  with  the  “  sw^eet  Queen,”  and 
inspired  some  of  the  wmrst  verses  ever  written.  Miss  Mitford— 
good  soul — spent  her  life  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  outrageous 
parent  who  fluttered  so  gaily  about  London  even  after  he  had 
spent  the  tw'enty  thousand  pounds  she  won  in  a  lottery.  Mr, 
Barrett  did  his  utmost  to  deprive  his  daughter  of  Robert 
Browning — and,  by  consequence,  the  world  of  the  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese.  As  to  the  Reverend  Patrick  Bronte,  he  accepted 
the  complete  self-sacrifice  of  a  genius  with  that  ‘  ‘  more  than 
mortal  calm  ”  previously  characteristic  only  of  the  classic  foi^l 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  favourite  Marjorie  Fleming. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  “tireless  and  endless,”  did  worse  than  these. 
He  deliberately  set  his  ponderous  mark  upon  the  bright  stories 
distinguished  for  a  grace  and  spontaneity  all  too  easily  spoilt 
by  clumsy  handling.  Such  dreadful  phrases  as  “to  commence 
senator,”  instead  of  “  to  go  into  Parliament  ”  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Helen,  written  after  his  death. 

Byron  has  left  it  on  record  that  when  the  Edgeworths  came 
to  London  in  1813  they  “  succeeded  for  two  months,  till  the 
landing  of  Madame  de  Stael.”  A  petition  was  being  extensively 
circulated  just  then  to  induce  Mrs.  Siddons  to  return  to  the  stage. 
“  Whereupon  Thomas  Moore  of  profane  and  poetical  memory 
did  propose  that  a  similar  paper  should  be  subscribed  and  circum¬ 
scribed  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Ireland.  The  fact 
was” — and  Byron  becomes  kindly — “everybody  cared  more 
about  her.  She  was  a  nice-looking  little  unassuming  Jeanie 
Deans-looking  body,  as  we  Scotch  say,  and,  if  not  handsome, 
certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation  was  as  quiet  as 
herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed  she  could  write  her 
name,  whereas  her  father  talked  not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing 
else,  but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writing.” 

This  witty  opinion  of  the  much-married  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
surely  universal  until  Mr.  Gillray,  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britnnnica,  chose,  by  some  perverse  turn  of 
thought,  to  be  original  with  the  amazing  statement  that  “In 
most  of  her  literary  undertakings  Miss  Edgew’orth  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  her  father’s  criticism,  who  also  wrote  introductions  to 
her  novels.”  Does  he  fail  to  see  the  preposterous  egotism  of 
these  superfluous  prefaces  ;  or  can  he  merely  be  speaking  ironically 
when  he  describes  them  as  “advantages”? 

IMr.  Edgeworth  did  not  adopt  the  tactics  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  when  they  concluded  a  rhymed  appeal  to  the  public 
with  the  trenchant  line  :  “If  this  book  fail,  ’tis  time  to  quit  the 
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trade.”  His  object  was  to  assure  this  same  public  how  careful 
he  had  been  to  teach  his  daughter  to  do  what  he  certainly  could 
not  do  himself.  “It  is  my  business  to  cut  and  correct,  yours 
to  write  on,”  was  his  mistaken  creed.  The  pathetic  part  of  it 
was  that  his  excellent  child  believed  in  him,  though  there  are 
passages  at  any  rate  in  Harrington  far  more  suggestive  of  addi¬ 
tion  than  subtraction. 

It  is  possible  tliat,  had  Miss  Edgeworth  resented  her  father’s 
cruelty  to  the  wTonged  mother  whose  dying  kiss  she  could  just 
recall,  she  might  have  been  a  great  writer.  As  it  was,  she 
elected  to  be  a  happy  woman  instead,  made  her  home  delightful, 
loved  all  her  stepmothers  in  succession,  and  let  him  spoil  her 
work  by  fussy  interference. 

Apart  from  her  inimitable  pictures  of  Irish  life  and  character, 
she  has  undoubtedly  left  us  a  gallery  crowded  with  interesting 
portraits,  especially  of  ladies.  For,  whether  she  was  born  in  1767 
at  Black  Bourton,  in  Oxfordshire,  according  to  a  consensus  of 
authorities  headed  by  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  or 
at  Hare  Hatch ,  in  Berkshire ,  according  to  the  always  divergent 
Mr.  Gillray,  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  was  only  Irish  by 
extraction  and  by  fervent  adoption. 

As  a  cheerful,  observant  young  girl  she  paid  many  visits  to 
country  houses,  such  as  Castle  Forbes,  the  seat  of  Lady  Granard, 
and  at  Lord  Longford’s,  where  she  founded  a  life-long  friendship 
with  “lovely  Kitty  Pakenham,”  whose  sorrow'ful  and  glorious 
destiny  it  was  to  become  Duchess  of  Wellington.  “  O  Miss 
Edgeworth,  you  are  the  truest  of  the  true,  the  kindest  of  the 
kind,”  were  the  pathetic  wwds  spoken  upon  that  death-bed  before 
which  hung  the  golden  shield  blazoned  wdth  the  names  of  a 
hundred  victories. 

Even  the  “grand  exclusive  paradise  of  Almack’s  ”  was  open 
to  her  through  influential  connections,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Duchess  of  Eutland,  having  “offended  a  patroness,”  was  “kept 
out,  to  her  amazing  mortification.”  Well-born  and  w’ell-bred,  she 
was  thoroughly  accustomed  to  good  society  when  it  W'as  still 
exclusive,  long  before  her  novels  won  her  the  friendship  of  the 
most  famous  men  and  women  of  a  remarkable  period.  She  was 
familiar  also  with  the  elegant  Paris  of  Eecamier  and  of  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  salons  where  conversation 
was  a  fine  art,  and  where  in  January  ladies  paid  their  calls  in 
low-cut  cambric  gowns,  protected  only  by  “  fur  tippets  and  fur 
clogs.”  That  she  spoke  French  admirably  her  books  bear  perhaps 
over-eloquent  witness. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wFich  has  never  been  printed.  Miss 
Edgeworth  expresses,  with  obsolete  modesty,  a  hearty  dislike 
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to  the  publication  of  private  correspondence.  We  can  but  be 
glad  that  her  wishes  have  been  disregarded,  for  pleasantly  acces¬ 
sible  in  Mr.  Hare’s  pleasant  biography  are  to  be  found  numerous 
testimonies  that  competent  judges  considered  she  thoroughly 
understood  the  Society  of  which  she  wrote. 

No  one  seems  to  have  attempted  to  tind  fault  with  her  Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life  upon  the  score  of  an  ignorance  that  has  made 
Charlotte  Bronte  the  target  for  petty  criticism  from  those  unable 
to  perceive  the  qualities  of  her  defects,  although  jealously 
eager  to  prove  the  defects  of  her  qualities.  A  living  writer, 
w’hose  humour  is  not  her  strong  point,  has  made  rather  heavy 
pleasantries  afresh  over  Mr.  Kochester’s  “vases  of  purple  spar,” 
and  Miss  Blanche  Ingram's  morning  frock  “of  sky-blue  crape, 
with  an  azure  scarf  twisted  in  her  hair.’’  She  cannot  whet  W 
wit  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  WTote  quite  naturally 
of  lords  because,  knowing  them,  she  found  them  very  much  like 
other  people. 

“Belinda’’  has  reached  her  centenary;  yet,  except  that  our 
'  ‘  Dodo’s  ’  ’  and  other  ‘  ‘  Details  of  the  Day  ’  ’  look  out  with  fatiguing 
monotony  from  a  haze  of  cigarette  smoke,  they  bear  an  astonish¬ 
ing  family  resemblance  to  certain  of  the  Edgeworth  ladies.  We 
can  find  just  the  same  lack  of  manners  and  morals,  just  the  same 
eternal  quest  for  much  the  same  round  of  amusements.  The 
touch  of  exaggeration,  even  of  caricature,  may  be  common  to 
both ;  yet  the  most  despairing  pessimist  will  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  “new’’’  woman  is  not,  after  all,  worse  than  the 
“  old  ’’  one. 

Many  associate  Miss  Edgeworth  chiefly  wdth  Harrys  and  Lucys 
and  other  “Parents’  Assistants,’’  though  in  justice  to  her  it 
should  be  stated  that  this  deplorably  priggish  title  was  her 
publisher’s,  and  not  her  own.  These  will  be  surprised  to  find 
her  grappling  boldly  with  “  guilt  and  misery,’’  and  the  other 
“odious  subjects’’  Miss  Austen  confessedly  “quitted’’  as  soon 
as  possible.  She  treads  delicate  ground  wdth  discreet  confidence, 
and,  if  over-inclined  to  force  down  the  obvious  moral  rather  than 
merely  to  point  it,  she  does  adorn  her  tale  with  lively  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  doings  of  those  pretty  persons  who  called  themselves 
Society  when  the  “  great  shadow  ’’  loomed  large  athwart  Europe, 
and  when  the  sickly  sentimentalities  of  Kotzebue  and  his 
pernicious  school  led  to  a  “  nice  derangement  ’  ’  of  ideals  and 
standards  of  right  and  WTong. 

She  satirised  the  silly  young  lady  quite  as  mercilessly  as  Miss 
Burney  had  done  in  Miss  Larolles,  the  most  amusing  person  in 
Cecilia,  and  her  heroes  did  not  deal  wdth  love  at  all  like  D’Arcys 
or  even  Prank  Churchills.  Passion  was  all  the  fashion,  and  tc 
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some  extent  she  followed  it.  She  says  in  Vivian  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  times  “  for  the  gentlemen  to  pay  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  to  matrons.”  “  Few  of  the  young  men  seemed  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  speak  to  an  unmarried  woman,”  so  that  the 
{wsition  of  sweet  seventeen  was  very  much  that  of  the  singer  of 
oue  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  earliest  Departmental  Ditties.  The 
Irish  Dora  in  Ormonde,  when  she  becomes  Madame  de  Connal, 
is  ready  to  adapt  herself  with  easy  grace  to  the  easy  morality  of  a 
Paris  playing  with  the  new  divorce  law's  as  we  once  occupied 
an  idle  hour  w'ith  ”  Ping-Pong.”  Madame  de  Stael  had  brought 
the  Femme  Incomprise  into  triumphant  popularity,  and  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  Olivia,  perfidious  friend  to  Leonora,  is  the  direct 
and  rather  tiresome  result  of  Delphine. 

Extravagance  is  rife  in  all  the  Edgeworth  novels.  Everybody 
is  in  debt  to  tradespeople  of  extraordinary  complaisance.  The 
smart  women  borrow  of  their  lovers  with  an  effrontery  hardly 
surpassed  by  that  horrible  person  of  quality ,  ‘  ‘  Mouse  ’  ’  Lady 
Kenilworth,  of  Ouida’s  Massarenes.  Dr.  Johnson’s  advice  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  ‘‘be  brisk,  be  public,  be  splendid  ”  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  this  gambling,  duelling,  and  withal  sentimental  Society, 
expressing  quite  modern  ideas  in  language  that,  if  a  little  rococo, 
has  its  own  characteristic  slang,  and  never  includes  mistakes  in 
elementary  French  grammar. 

But  that,  in  Miss  Edgeworth’s  ow'n  words,  ‘‘  there  is  nothing 
so  tiresome  as  a  picture  in  prose,”  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  lengthy  sequence  of  close  parallels,  instead  of  two  or  three  hasty 
comparisons,  between  her  fashionable  ladies  and  those  who  look 
out  for  a  moment  from  the  pages  of  the  book  of  the  week,  for 
which  w'e  scarcely  dare  now  to  promise  a  longer  lease  of  recollec¬ 
tion.  Society  fiction  encompasses  us  in  ‘‘one  weak,  wmshy,  ever¬ 
lasting  flood,”  and,  unless  treated  by  the  hand  of  a  master  crafts¬ 
man,  fails  from  its  very  sameness. 

In  Castle  Rackrent  and  The  Absentee  Miss  Edgeworth  reached 
her  apogee.  That  they  are  both  short  is  the  more  surprising  at 
a  time  when  the  recently  revived  demand  for  long  novels  was 
equally  urgent.  Happily,  she  did  not  count  her  thousands  for 
the  typewriter.  Like  the  unique  Miss  Ferrier,  who  refused  two 
thousand  pounds  for  a  successor  to  Destiny,  Inheritance, 
and  Marriage,  because  she  ‘‘  had  nothing  more  to  say,”  Miss 
Edgeworth  worked  as  inspiration  dictated  in  this  important 
respect. 

That  she  could  write  a  long  novel  her  first  attempt,  Belinda, 
proved  beyond  doubt.  It  is  a  vivid  and,  in  parts,  a  sparkling 
study  of  w'hat  Monsieur  Ohnet  still,  and  Monsieur  Bourget  once, 
loved  to  call  ‘‘  high-life.”  Belinda  shares  the  common  fate  of 
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heroines  of  being  prone  to  dulness,  but  she  has  an  aunt  worthy 
lo  have  associated  with  Aunt  Norris  herself.  We  only  know 
Mrs.  Stanley  by  her  letters  and  her  reputation  :  “  There’s  no  less 
than  six  of  her  nieces  w’hom  she  has  got  off  in  four  winters." 
Space  does  not  admit  of  quoting  all  the  means  she  employed 
for  this  dazzling  triumph,  yet  two  are  irresistible  :  “  Then  there’s 
the  musical  girl.  Joddrell,  who  has  no  more  ear  than  a  post 
went  and  married  her  because  he  had  a  mind  to  set  up  as  a 
connoisseur  in  music,  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  flattered  him  he  was 
one.”  ‘‘As  to  Jr'-'ny  Mason,  the  fifth  of  the  nieces,  she  was 
as  brown  as  mal  V^jny,  and  had  neither  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  nor 
legs.  What  Mrs.  Stanhope  could  do  with  her  I  often  w’ondered, 
but  she  took  courage,  rouged  her  up,  set  her  going  as  a  dasher, 
and  she  dashed  herself  into  Tom  Levit’s  curricle,  and  Tom 
couldn’t  get  her  out  again  until  she  was  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Levit.” 

‘‘Dashers”  had  come  into  fashion  with  i\Irs.  Harriot  Freke, 
a  lady  \vho  must  have  been  an  ancestress  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
‘‘Kitten”  in  Mammon.  Lady  Delacour — we  see  her  in  that 
lovely  “birthday”  gown  garlanded  with  gold  laburnums,  for 
which  she  ow^ed  Mrs.  Franks  fifty  guineas,  extended  over  the 
hoop  in  full  state — actually  found  her  social  sovereignty  jeopard¬ 
ised  by  the  quondam  friend  who  might  have  seemed  not  only 
utterly  unfit  to  shine,  but  unlikely  to  be  even  tolerated. 

The  “sprightly  elegance”  of  Lady  Delacour,  beautiful  and 
amusing,  paled  before  Mrs.  Freke’s  audacity.  “  She  was 
just  then  coming  into  fashion.  She  struck  me  the  first  time 
I  met  her  as  being  downright  ugly ;  but  there  was  a  wild  oddity 
in  her  countenance  which  made  one  stare  at  her,  and  she  was 
delighted  to  be  stared  at.  Harriot  Freke  had,  without  compari¬ 
son,  more  a'ssurance  than  any  man  or  w'oman  I  ever  saw.  She 
was  downright  brass,  but  of  the  finest  kind,  Corinthian  brass. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  who  brought  in  harum-scarum  manners," 
Had  she  an  actual  original?  That  interesting  question  is 
insoluble,  despite  Miss  Edgeworth’s  assurances  that  she  never 
sketched  from  nature. 

Mrs.  Freke  led  Lady  Delacour  into  her  mad  escapades,  even 
inducing  her  to  challenge  a  certain  “  odious  Mrs.  Luttridge”  to 
fight  a  duel.  That  duel  is  intensely  funny.  Mrs.  Luttridge 
backed  out  on  the  very  feminine  pretext  of  a  w’hitlow  on  her 
finger,  but  not  before  Lady  Delacour  had  been  frightened  to  death, 
and  Miss  Honour  O’Grady,  Mrs.  Luttridge’s  second,  had  shown 
an  Irish  readiness  to  fight  Mrs.  Freke.  Unluckily,  the  barn 
chosen  for  the  encounter  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  rustics, 
who,  shocked  at  the  masculine  apparel  of  the  combatants,  raised 
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a  shout  of  “  Shame  !  shame  !  Duck  ’em  !  ”  They  were  rescued 
in  a  novel  manner  by  “a  young  gentleman  in  splendid  regi¬ 
mentals,  driving  a  flock  of  pigs  with  a  long  pole.”  He  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  French  officer,  a  prisoner  on  parole,  with 
a  bevy  of  turkeys,  the  two  being  engaged  in  deciding  a  wager  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  a  surely  exciting  version  of  the  mild  ‘‘animal 
race”  once  amusingly  described  in  Punch  by  Mr.  Anstey. 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Freke  ‘‘  swore  she’d  hear  Sheridan’s 
speech,”  and  made  a  bet  of  fifty  pounds  on  i  ’  event.  Dressed 
as  a  smart  youth,  she  won  it,  after  being  ‘  nost  squeezed  to 
death  for  four  hours  in  the  Strangers’  Gaik  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  ‘‘  Mad  with  spirits,  noisy,  and  unmanageable,”  she 
then  compelled  Lady  Delacour  and  her  admirer.  Colonel  Lawless, 
to  visit  a  certain  ‘‘  prophetess  ”  at  midnight.  ‘‘  The  celebrated 
Mrs.  W.,  the  modern  dealer  in  art  magic,”  lived  ‘‘at  the  end 
of  Sloane  Street,  quite  out  of  the  town  ” — the  little  London  of 
1801.  She  proved  to  be  ‘‘a  pompous  figure  enveloped  in  fur,” 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  is  very  satirical  over  ‘‘  the  mummery  of 
the  scene.” 

‘‘Mrs.  W.” — ‘‘Valma,”  of  The  Gay  Lord  Quex.  A  century 
lies  between  them ,  containing  a  period  ridiculed  now  as  ‘  ‘  early 
Victorian,”  when  all  this  precious  nonsense  was  out  of  favour. 
The  long  array  of  advertisements  disfiguring  the  columns  of  even 
the  serious  newspapers  of  to-day  show  nothing  but  trivial  new 
variants  of  the  old  feeble  impositions.  Yet  to  visit  ‘‘  Mrs.  W.” 
was  evidently  considered  risky  and  compromising,  whereas  to 
consult  the  latest  Bond  Street  oracle  is  merely  to  be  ‘‘  smart.” 

Lady  Delacour  is  modern  also  in  the  fact  that ,  believing  herself 
to  be  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  she  talks  a  great  deal 
about  it.  Readers  are  only  just  spared  the  horrible  scene  of  an 
operation  without  anaesthetics ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  medical  detail  created  a  precedent  that  has  given  us  many 
painful  and  more  disgusting  pages.  She  is  not  equally  modern 
in  ‘‘  dreading  the  idea  of  divorce,  public  brand  of  a  shameful  life.” 
Our  heroines  now  view  this  matter  in  another  light,  and  such  a 
reliable  authority  as  Mr.  Percy  White,  In  the  Grip  of  the  Book¬ 
maker,  found  a  blameless  hero  quite  ready  to  forgive  a  charming 
girl  who  had  married  for  money  and  paid  the  full  price  for  her 
blunder. 

The  cleverest  thing  in  Belinda  is  certainly  not  Lady  Delacour’s 
conversion  through  the  influence  of  that  virtuous  young  heiress. 
It  is  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Freke,  who,  masquerading  as  the  ghost 
of  Colonel  Lawless,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  is  caught 
in  a  spring-trap,  set  by  the  gardener  for  fruit  stealers,  with  the 
result  that,  ‘‘  the  beauty  of  her  legs  being  spoiled,  she  would 
never  more  be  able  to  appear  to  advantage  in  m.an’s  apparel.” 
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She  is  left  lying  ill  at  Kantipole,  her  country  house,  too  indis¬ 
posed,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  drive  the  dashing  “  unicorn  ”  that 
was  her  favourite  carriage,  or  to  reiterate  her  famous  motto 
“  Fun  and  Freke  for  ever.” 

Leonora  ought  not  to  prove  troublesome  reading  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  moved  to  a  momentary  enthusiasm  over  An  Englishwoman’s 
Love  Letters,  though  the  true  Edgeworthian  may  with  justice 
give  it  the  lowest  place  among  her  books.  Yet  it  has  especially 
salient  points  of  interest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  throughout 
in  the  tedious  epistolary  form  which  made  even  Jane  Austen  dull 
when  she  tried  and  wisely  abandoned  it  in  the  unfinished  Lady 
Susan.  It  was  written  in  1803,  and,  though  not  published  until 
three  years  later,  written  for  the  romantic  reason  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  ‘‘wished  to  please”  the  solitary  lover  who  ever 
offered  her  hand  and  heart.  She  tells  us  little  in  her  letters  about 
Monsieur  Edelcrantz,  the  Swedish  attach^  w^ho  proposed  to  her 
in  Paris  when  she  was  thirty-six,  though  she  does  confide  the 
wonderful  event  to  her  favourite  aunt.  The  passion  of  Count 
Fersen  for  Marie  Antoinette  probably  invested  Swedish  gentle¬ 
men  with  a  sort  of  halo,  at  a  time  when  her  story  was  still 
so  fresh  ;  but  there  is  no  scrap  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Edelcrantz 
ever  read  Leonora,  or  was  touched  by  its  sometimes  rather 
mawkish  sentiment. 

Presumably  to  give  it  an  air  of  reality,  the  irritating  French 
expedient  of  avoiding  all  surnames  is  adopted.  The  husband 
who  behaves  so  very  badly  is  alwmys  ‘‘  Mr.  L.,”  his  masculine 
confidant — a  rare  bird  this — is  always  ‘‘General  B.”  “The 
Lady  Leonora  L.”  annoys  us  at  starting,  because  she  is  such 
a  simpleton  as  to  be  taken  in  by  so  transparent  a  fraud  as  “the 
Lady  Olivia - ”  This  same  naughty  Olivia  is  much  more  inter¬ 

esting,  and  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  Helen  Comtesse  de 
Vallorbes,  though  her  exquisite  sensibilities  would  certainly  have 
been  horrified  at  the  way  the  latter  conducted  her  affair  with 
‘‘  Sir  Richard  Calmady.”  Olivia  is  the  true  contemporary  of 
Delphine,  and  she  has  had  a  thousand  descendants.  Like  them 
all,  and  like  the  fair  Helen  of  the  ‘‘  honey-coloured  hair,”  she 
speaks  French  in  perfection,  and  she  is  nothing  if  not  frank. 

She  writes  thus  to  her  deluded  friend  :  ‘‘  I  married  early,  in 
the  fond  expectation  of  meeting  a  heart  suited  to  my  own. 
Cruelly  disappointed,  I  found  merely  a  husband.  My  heart 
recoiled  upon  itself ;  true  to  my  own  principles  of  virtue,  I 
scorned  dissimulation.  I  candidly  confessed  to  my  husband  that 
my  love  was  extinguished.  The  attractive  moment  of  illusion 
was  past,  never  more  to  return ;  the  repulsive  reality  remained. 
The  living  w’as  chained  to  the  dead,  and,  by  the  inexorable 
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tyranny  of  English  law,  that  chain,  eternally  galling  to  inno¬ 
cence,  can  be  severed  only  by  the  desperation  of  vice.  Divorce, 
according  to  our  barbarous  institutions,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  guilt.” 

So  she  ‘‘seeks  balm  ”  in  foreign  climes,  and  meets  inevitably 
that  best-known  character  in  fiction,  the  ‘‘man  with  a  soul 
congenial.”  Finally  she  drifts  to  England  and  Leonora,  by  slow’ 
degrees  effecting  the  conquest  of  ‘‘  Mr.  L.,”  who,  in  his  turn, 
gets  fussy  on  the  divorce  question,  and  w’rites  to  ‘‘General  B.” 
for  a  copy  of  the  ‘‘  reflections  of  Cambaceres  upon  the  new  law’.” 
“Do  you  envy  France  the  blessing?  ”  asks  the  General,  adding 
the  discreet  warning  that  even  in  Paris  ‘‘  Les  divorcees  are  not 
received  into  good  society.” 

•‘Mr.  L.”  is  a  terriby  cold-blooded  lover.  He  “flees”  to 
Eichmond  with  Olivia,  but  soon  comes  back,  and  all  ends  as 
it  should.  Not,  how’cver,  before  Olivia  has  w’ritten  sheets  as 
to  her  “  fatlil  passion  ”  w’ith  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  its  various 
stages.  Their  recipient,  “  Gabrielle  Madame  de  P.,”  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  better  things.  Her  letters  teem  w’ith  w’itty  sayings,  and 
all  kinds  of  those  scraps  of  information  that  date  them  pictur¬ 
esquely.  She  has  a  mean  opinion  of  England  as  a  country  where 
the  after-dinner  coffee  is  ‘  ‘  spoilt  ’  ’  w’ith  cream ,  and  where  women 
persist  in  loving  their  husbands.  In  both  respects  she  w’ould 
probably  consider  w’e  have  improved  since  her  time. 

She  takes  her  ow’n  love  affairs  very  lightly,  and  quotes  “our 
good  La  Fontaine”  on  inconstancy:  “  Quand  on  le  sait  e’est 
peu  de  chose;-  quand  on  ne  le  sait  pas  e’est  rien,”  practising 
as  she  preaches.  She  chronicles  the  advent  of  the  Venus  of 
Medici,  brought  to  Paris  by  Naix)leon  to  be  judged  as  on  Mount 
Ida  of  yore,  with  the  characteristic  comment  :  “  She  is  divine, 
but  not  French,”  making  us  recall  with  a  start  that  the  goddess 
really  left  her  home  in  Florence,  a  prisoner  of  w’ar,  and  lingered 
a  little  while  in  the  Louvre  in  lovely  protestation  against  her 
exile. 

Olivia  reminds  us  of  an  especially  ugly  fashion  in  jew’ellery 
when  she  sends  back  the  “  treacherous  eye  she  has  w’orn  so 
long,”  after  quarrelling  w’ith  Gabrielle,  but  the  reader  is  merely 
grateful  for  its  quickness  of  observation.  “  Madame  de  P.” 
is  always  cheerful ,  even  when  her  friends  are  dying  of  consump- 
I  tion  brought  on  by  “  tea  and  late  hours,”  or  w’hen  she  is  deplor- 
j  ing  the  bad  taste  of  those  who  crown  themselves  wnth  roses 
I  when  they  should  know  that  every  modish  person  is  “devote” 
‘  or  “  hel  esprit”  at  forty.  Helen  de  Vallorbes  might  have  acted 
i  like  Olivia,  and  w’e  incline  to  fancy  she  would  have  w’ritten  as  did 
!  the  pretty  inventor  of  the  new’  sandal  for  the  smallest  foot  in 
;  VOL.  LXXXII,  N.S.  X 
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Paris — her  own.  She  would  not,  however,  have  used  the  “Grand 
Cyrus  ” — suggesting  pet-names  for  her  intimates,  such  as  “Brave 
et  Tendre,”  “  Vermeille,”  “Mon  Coeur,”  and  “  Brilliante,”tlie 
latter  ‘'inconsolable”  because,  being  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
brother,  she  cannot  wear  the  fine  pearls  given  as  ”  hommage" 
by  “her  lover  the  commissary.” 

Vivian  is  another  neglected  Tale  of  Fashionable  Life  which  has 
points  of  interest  to  the  maker  of  comparisons.  That  it  was 
translated  into  Swedish  after  its  highly  successful  publication 
in  1812,  probably  gratified  the  sober  little  lady,  who,  if  she 
never  experienced  quite  the  love  of  which  she  had  written  so 
much,  was  at  least  affected  to  a  loss  of  “health  and  spirits” 
by  her  hasty  rejection  of  the  gallant  Edelcrantz. 

Vivian  is  hampered  by  too  much  moral,  with  the  usual  intervals 
when  Miss  Edgeworth  is  more  at  her  ease.  The  hero  is  killed 
in  a  duel  fought  for  a  flimsy  reason,  and  his  death  is  stagey  and 
unconvincing.  Not  so  his  discussion  with  his  mother  on 
Platonic  attachments.  The  plain-spoken  Lady  Mary  describes 
“Platonics”  as  “the  mere  watchword  of  knaves  or  dupes,  of 
those  who  deceive  or  of  those  w’ho  wish  to  be  deceived.  How 
they  end  all  the  world  knows.”  Vivian,  however,  like  a  sprig 
of  fashion,  according  to  “John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  has  “found  a 
woman  concerning  whose  character  half  the  world  is  wholly 
mistaken.”  “  Es  ist  eine  alte  Geschichte,  doch  bleibt  sie  immer 
neu.”  This  pretty  discovery  leads  to  an  elopement  and  constel¬ 
lated  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers.  The  quaint  part  of  it  all 
is  that  Vivian  does  not  want  to  run  away  with  Mrs.  Wharton, 
only,  having,  like  several  other  Edgeworth  characters,  put  the 
wrong  letter  into  an  envelope,  he  feels  compelled  to  “  flee”  after 
the  tepid  manner  of  that  deplorable  stick,  “  Mr.  L.” 

Miss  Edgeworth  seems  inexplicably  anxious  to  make  readers 
feel  sorry  for  them  both ,  though  the  conduct  of  such  a  pair  of 
fools  engenders  quite  other  sentiments.  Vivian  is  soon  back 
and  soon  whitewashed.  Even  strict  countesses  agree  in  blaming 
the  lady — a  precedent  followed  ever  since.  He  next  falls  in  love 
with  a  romantic  Lady  Julia  of  sixteen.  Quite  “new*”  is  this 
young  person,  who  proposes  in  ardent  terms  to  her  brother’s 
*utor,  only  to  be  rejected,  if  less  modern  in  her  subsequent  resolu¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  from  “the  World.”  Her  affection  for  Mr. 
Pusscll  has  the  valuable  effect  of  deciding  her  against  succeed¬ 
ing  her  governess  ( !)  in  some  amateur  theatricals  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  those  in  “Mansfield  Park”  as  the  heroine 
of  that  farrago  of  dreary  immortality,  Nicholas  Eowe’s  prepos¬ 
terous  “  Fair  Penitent.” 

It  would  seem  doubtful  whether  Miss  Edgeworth  had  ever 
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examined  this  dismal  tragedy,  with  its  fulsome  dedication  to 
the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  were  it  not  that  she  makes  other 
characters  threaten  to  perform  Love-in-a- Village,  and  succeed 
in  giving  Aaron  Hill’s  adaptation  of  Voltaire’s  Zaire.  That  all 
three  are  incongruously  contained  in  the  same  volume  of  The 
British  Theatre  looks  like  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

The  stage  directions  for  the  fifth  act  of  The  Fair  Penitent  would 
settle  the  question  of  suitability  for  the  majority:  “A  room 
hung  with  black ;  on  one  side  Lothario’s  body  on  a  bier ;  on  the 
other  a  table,  with  a  skull  and  other  bones,  a  book  and  a  lamp 
upon  it.  Calista  is  discovered  on  a  couch  in  black,  her  hair  loose 
and  disordered.”  Miss  Edgeworth’s  undoubted  humour  should 
have  checked  her  imagination  here.  Granted  even  that  a 
Calista”  of  the  ‘‘Corinthian  brass”  type  could  have  been 
found  with  memory  for  all  those  pages  of  blank,  blank  verse,  can 
we  believe  that  an  audience  really  sat  out  five  acts  of  it  given 
by  a  band  of  stumbling  amateurs?  Lady  Julia  is  far  more 
wholesomely  occupied  when  she  makes  an  effective  first  appear¬ 
ance  merrily  rolling  a  hoop  to  amuse  a  child.  The  change  is 
too  abrupt  from  the  rosy  hoyden  of  fifteen  to  the  love-sick  adorer 
of  Mr.  Eussell ;  yet  both  she  and  her  intolerable  sister.  Lady 
Sarah,  have  vitality  and  carry  conviction. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  glance  at  Harrington,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Jew  and  his  religion  to  the  notice  of 
other  novelists,  who  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  suggestion. 
The  likeness  betw^een  the  aristocratic  mother  of  the  hero  and 
the  mother  of  Pelham  is,  however,  so  remarkable  that  Lord 
Lytton  might  reasonably  fall  under  the  imputation  of  plagiarism 
were  it  not  for  this  eternal  similarity  between  fashionable  folk. 

To  Ennui,  first  and  perhaps  best  of  the  Tales,  belongs  the 
charming  distinction  of  containing  a  thoroughly  delightful  girl. 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend,”  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
parallel  for  Lady  Geraldine  among  the  daughters  of  to-day,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  surpass  her.  She  is  admirable  when  refusing 
the  feeble  Earl  of  Glenthorn — and  in  making  a  man  of  him 
by  her  rejection.  With  her  Irish  fondness  for  practical  joking, 
with  her  quick  tongue,  she  has  a  heart  of  gold.  She  can  say. 
Let  us  dare  to  be  ourselves,”  and  she  can  act  up  to  the  advice 
piven  to  the  idle  bevy  of  ladies  who,  ‘‘  with  pretty  accommodating 
voices  call  an  intrigue  an  arrangement,  and  acrim.  con.  ‘  an  affair 
in  Doctors’  Commons’  or  ‘that  business  in  the  Lords.’” 

Marcella”  would  not  have  been  more  withering  in  her  scorn 
of  shams,  but  she  would  not  have  been  half  as  gay  and  fascinating. 
Even  her  affection  for  Devereux  does  not  make  her  sentimental. 
''Vhen  the  unacknowledged  lovers  were  together,  ‘‘they  went  on. 
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repartee  after  repartee,  as  if  inspired  by  each  other’s  spirits.” 

“  You  two,”  said  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old  who  was  playin^ 
in  the  window,  ‘‘go  on  singing  to  one  another  like  two  nightin¬ 
gales.”  Perhaps  ‘‘lovely  Kitty  Pakenham,”  in  the  happy  days 
of  her  youth,  may  have  unconsciously  sat  to  Miss  Edgeworth  for 
Lady  Geraldine.  She  is  the  type  of  the  true  lady  of  distinction, 
as  she  always  has  and  always  will  exist,  though  she  is  becoming 
scarce  in  a  fiction  more  and  more  given  to  vulgarity. 

Patronage  cannot  be  passed  over,  for  better  reasons  than  merely 
because  it  is  by  far  the  longest  of  the  Edgeworth  novels.  It 
unluckily  ‘‘bears  the  paternal  imprimatur”  far  beyond  its  brief, 
Intolerable  preface.  The  worthy  Percys  are  too  exemplary,  and 
their  fortunes  vacillate  almost  as  rapidly  as  those  bewildering 
affairs  of  the  Primroses.  Count  Altenbcrg  might  have  come 
out  of  Corinne  had  it  been  written,  and  the  letters  of  Alfred  and 
Erasmus  are  tough  morsels  for  a  generation  better  versed  in 
"those  of  Elizaheth. 

The  Miss  Falconers  and  a  pair  of  young  men  of  fashion, 
‘‘  French  and  English  Clay,”  are  first-rate.  Georgiana  Falconer 
is  great  as  an  actress,  and  is  determined  that  when  Lusignan 
exclaims,  ‘‘  Shine  out,  appear,  be  found,  my  lovely  Zara,”  she 
will  not  do  so  in  a  train  of  cotton  velvet.  ‘‘  Soft,  sentimental 
blue  satin  looped  with  pearl”  is  essential,  and  the  lady’s  maid 
is  loud  against  making  do  with  an  old  Court  gown,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘a  Turkish  air,”  perhaps  because  she  saw  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  such  a  mystery.  Zara  sells  her  cast-off  finery  to 
this  Lydia,  and  enumerates  a  list  of  dresses  that  would  not  be 
despised  at  the  present  extravagant  time,  when  such  undignified 
negotiations  are  equally  common.  From  Mrs.  Falconer  we  learn 
that  the  ways  of  smart  ladies  with  professional  musicians  hare 
undergone  no  change.  It  is  only  uncertain  whether  the  system 
of  giving  concerts  in  private  houses  and  ‘‘sharing”  the  profits 
with  the  performers  is  quite  as  candidly  adopted. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  could  Miss  Edgeworth  return  to  obserre 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  new  century,  her  first  expression 
w'ould  be  one  of  amazement  that,  although  Society  drives  a  motor¬ 
car  instead  of  a  ‘‘  unicorn,”  it  goes  over  much  the  same  ground. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  w^hether,  after  an  excursion  into  a 
circulating  library,  she  would  reiterate  her  own  words  in 
Leonora  :  ‘‘In  these  days  a  heroine  need  ot  be  a  moralist,  but 
she  must  be  a  metaphysician,  she  must  wander  in  a  not  inelegant 
labyrinth.” 
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A  NOTABLE  feature  of  the  current  academic  year  has  been  the 
number  of  successful  dramatic  revivals  at  the  older  Universities. 
The  performance  of  the  Eumenides  at  Cambridge  in  the  autumn 
term  of  1906  has  been  followed  recently  by  the  production,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer,  of  Le  Medccin  Malgre  Lui 
and  Racine’s  Les  Plaideurs.  The  Oxford  University  Dramatic 
Society,  which  has  always  devoted  its  main  energies  to  Shakes¬ 
pearean  revivals,  has  this  year  put  The  Taming  of  the  Siirew  on 
the  boards  of  the  New'  Theatre.  And  both  the  University  and 
the  City  have  for  months  past  been  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  summer’s  great  “Historical  Pageant,’’  which 
reproduces  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pictures  the  cardinal  episodes 
in  Oxford’s  eventful  annals.  It  is  true  that  not  even  to  give 
realistic  flavour  to  the  rej^resentation  of  the  fatal  riot  between 
town  and  gown  on  St.  Scholastica’s  Day,  1354,  has  permission 
been  granted  to  undergraduates  to  take  part  in  the  performances. 
But  so  many  academic  authorities  and  specialists  were  helping  in 
the  organisation  of  the  “Pageant’’  that  from  one  aspect,  at 
any  rate,  it  must  rank  as  the  most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  outcome 
of  the  delight  in  “masques  and  triumphs’’  which  has  been 
traditional  for  centuries  on  the  banks  of  both  the  Isis  and  the 
Cam. 

How  early  in  the  mediaeval  period  performances  at  the  Colleges 
began  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Warton  mentions  a  “  fragment 
of  an  ancient  accompt-roll  of  the  dissolved  college  of  Michael 
House  in  Cambridge’’  which,  under  the  year  1386,  records 
expenditure  on  an  embroidered  cloak,  masks,  and  beards  for 
a  “comedy.”  In  the  manuscript  register  of  ]\Ierton  College, 
Oxford,  there  is  an  entry  on  November  18th,  1485,  of  the 
election  of  a  member  of  the  society  to  be  Ilex  Faharum,  or 
King  of  Beans,  a  mock  sovereign  who  was  installed  with  curious 
ceremonies,  and  who  bore  sway  for  a  year.  The  entry'  expressly 
mentions  that  the  custom  of  choosing  the  King  of  Beans  was 
already  an  ancient  one  in  1485.  A  year  later  a  Christmas  play 
was  acted  in  the  hall  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
payment  of  8d.  to  citharisti  et  mimi  who  took  part  in  it  is  recorded 
in  the  account-books. 

But  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  full-flood 
influences  of  the  Renaissance,  that  the  academic  drama  developed 
a  vigorous  activity  which  persisted  till  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1642.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  the  “  Parnassus  ”  plays. 
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and  Ignoramus  are  amongst  the  most  widely  known  of  a  W 
and  veiy  varied  series  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  miscellaneous 
shows  performed  at  the  two  Universities.  At  Cambridge,  in  the 
statutes  of  Queen’s  College  (1540)  and  Trinity  College  (1560),  it 
was  expressly  enacted  that  plays  should  be  acted  by  the  members 
of  these  societies,  and  fines  were  imposed  for  the  neglect  of  this 
duty.  Trinity,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  amateur  drama  at  Cambridge,  though  other  Colleges, 
notably  King’s,  Christ’s,  and  St.  John’s,  were  also  distinguished 
by  their  theatrical  activity.  At  Oxford  it  was  at  Christ  Church 
that  the  academic  plays  had  their  most  vigorous  life.  Merton, 
Magdalen,  and  St.  John’s  were  also  notable,  at  various  periods, 
for  their  production  of  comedies  and  spectacular  entertainments 
of  diverse  kinds. 

The  performance  of  plays  at  the  Universities  was  greatlv 
stimulated  by  a  series  of  visits  by  royal  personages,  who  took 
a  special  delight  in  this  form  of  pastime.  Elizabeth  included 
Cambridge  in  one  of  her  “progresses”  in  1564.  Oxford  was 
similarly  favoured  in  1566  and  1592.  Other  notable  royal 
visits  were  those  of  James  I.  to  Oxford  in  1605,  and  to 
Cambridge  in  1615,  and  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  to 
Oxford  in  1636.  On  all  these  occasions  elaborate  preparations 
w-ere  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
amongst  these  the  first  place  was  taken  by  plays  performed 
by  members  of  the  Colleges. 

But  as  in  London  the  Elizabethan  theatres,  though  patronised 
by  the  monarch  and  the  Court,  had  to  encounter  the  opposition 
of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Puritans,  so  the  University 
plays,  favoured  as  they  were  by  successive  sovereigns  and  by 
the  bulk  of  the  academic  authorities,  were  looked  at  askance 
by  a  minority  among  the  graduates.  And  as  Gosson’s  pamphlet. 
The  School  of  Abuse,  attacking  the  London  playhouses  and 
actors,  drew  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  about  1580  his  Defence 
of  Poesie,  so  some  dozen  years  later  the  strictures  of  an  Oxford 
divine  upon  some  performances  at  Christ  Church  produced  an 
admirable  vindication  of  academic  plays  and  acting.  This 
vindication,  which  is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  which  has  never  been 
printed,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article.^ 

It  is  written  (for  reasons  that  will  appear  below)  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  William  Gager,  a  University 
dramatist  of  some  note.  Gager  was  born  at  a  hitherto  unascer- 

(1)  Not  only  has  the  manuscript  not  been  printed,  but  no  account  of  its 
contents  has  been  hitherto  published,  though  I  have  spoken  of  its  importance 
in  a  Clark  Lecture  .at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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tained  date  between  1555  and  1560.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  which  he 
entered  in  1574.  He  remained  in  residence  for  many  years, 
and  during  this  i)eriod  took  the  lead  in  writing  plays  for  per¬ 
formance  by  the  members  of  his  College.  They  were  chiefly 
tragedies  in  Senecan  form  based  on  classical  subjects.  The 
first  of  these,  Meleager,  was  produced  in  1581,  and  was  revived 
in  1584  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Had  Sidney’s  “Defence”  been  written  after  this 
performance  instead  of  before,  he  would  probably  have  inserted 
an  encomium  on  a  piece  which  must  have  satisfied  his  canons 
of  dramatic  art  even  more  completely  than  Gorhoduc.  In  1583 
before  another  visitor  of  distinction,  the  Prince  Palatine  of 
Poland,  two  other  plays  by  Gager  were  produced  in  Christ 
Church  Hall.  One  was  a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Queen  Dido — 
a  subject  that  in  the  next  decade  w^as  treated  in  the  vernacular 
by  Marlowe  and  Nash.  The  other  was  Gager’s  only  comedy, 
Rivales,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  which  was  thought 
\rorthy  of  being  iierformed  befor>  <  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her 
second  visit  to  Oxford  in  September,  1592.  It  had  been  already 
revived  on  February  5th  of  this  year,  and  on  the  same  occasion, 
apparently  on  the  preceding  and  the  following  days,  tw'o  new 
plays  of  Gager  were  acted.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a  series 
of  additions  to  Seneca’s  Hippolytus ,  in  which  the  hero  proves 
himself  obdurate  to  the  wooing  of  a  nymph  in  the  woods.  The 
other  was  a  tragedy,  Ulysses  Redux  (of  which  copies  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  and  elsew'here),  based  upon  the  later 
books  of  the  Odyssey.  It  was  from  some  curious  circumstances 
connected  with  these  irerformances,  and  especially  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  U lyss.es  Redux  on  Sunday,  February  6th,  that  Gager’s 
“Defence,”  as  we  may  call  it,  arose. 

A  member  of  Christ  Church,  Thomas  Thornton  had  invited 
Dr.  John  Eainolds,  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  Queen’s 
College,  afterwards  President  of  Corpus,  to  see  the  plays. 
As  Eainolds  had  in  the  past  attacked  “  theater-sightes 
and  stage-play es  as  hurtfull  and  pernicious,”  he  naturally 
declined  the  invitation.  Thornton,  however,  still  pressed 
him  to  come,  whereupon  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him 
(preserved  among  the  Corpus  Christi  College  MSS.),  repeat¬ 
ing  his  refusal  and  stating  his  reasons  for  his  attitude. 
These  included  an  objection  to  men  adopting  feminine  attire 
in  order  to  play  women’s  parts,  and  an  equally  strong  objection 
to  dramatic  performances  on  Sunday,  Thornton  did  not  show 
Gager  this  letter,  but  merely  told  him  that  Eainolds  had  declined 
the  invitation  because  he  was  ‘  ‘  never  used  to  cumm  to  such 
thinges,  and  therfor  no  we  would  also  abstayne.” 
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It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance  of  Ulysses  Eedux  Gager  brought  on  the  stage  the  figure 
of  Momus,  the  deity  of  flouts  and  gibes,  who  passed  severe 
strictures  on  the  tragedy  just  acted,  and  on  the  two  other  plays 
by  Gager  performed  on  the  previous  days.  This  singular 
“devyse”  was  “  conceyved  and  penned,”  as  Gager  calls 
Thornton  to  witness,  a  month  before  Eainolds’  letter  was 
written,  and  was  merely  intended  as  “  a  jest  to  serve  a  turn.” 

My  mccining  only  was,  if  I  had  any  meaninge  or  purpose  at  all,  parteh 
to  move  delight  in  the  audytorye,  with  the  noveltye  of  the  invention,  and 
tlie  person,  beinge  nowe  forweryed  and  tryed  with  the  tediusnoss  of  the 
Tragedye;  partely  to  object  thos  thinges  agaynst  owre  selves,  by  owre 
selves,  which  might  abate  all  suspition  of  any  littell  vayne  glory  or  selfe 
pleasinge  in  us,  when  thay  should  understand,  that  owre  dooinges  dis- 
pleased  no  man  more  than  owre  owne  selves. 

As,  however,  a  number  of  the  criticisms  which  Gager  put  into 
the  mouth  of  “  Momus”  were  identical  in  substance  with  the 
objections  urged  by  Eainolds  in  his  letter  to  Thornton,  and  in 
his  theses  of  an  earlier  date,  the  Queen’s  College  Doctor  perhaps 
not  unnaturally  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  “Momus”  was 
intended  for  a  burlesque  impersonation  of  himself.  He  wrote  a 
letter  of  protest,  and  a  correspondence  ensued,  prart  of  which 
has  been  lost.  But  soon  after  the  prublication  of  Ulysses  Rtdui 
in  May,  1592,  and  the  receipt  of  a  prresentation  copry  from  the 
author,  accompranied  by  some  exprlanations  of  the  matter  in  con¬ 
troversy,  Eainolds,  on  July  10th,  wrote  a  further  letter  to  Gager. 
The  manuscript  of  this  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  in 
printed  form  it  constitutes  the  first  section  of  a  pramphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  Eainolds  in  1599,  and  entitled  TIl’  Overthrow  oj  Stage- 
playes.  In  this  controversial  epistle  Eainolds  emphasises  and 
illustrates  more  fully  his  objections  to  men  aprprearing  in  women's 
dress  and  to  plays  being  prerformed  on  Sunday.  “  It  may  bee,” 
he  urges,  “  there  w’as  even  some  time  that  should  have  been 
sprent  in  hearing  Sermons  the  very  day  that  your  Ulysses  Redux 
came  on  the  stage.”  Furthermore,  while  admitting  that  recrea¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  “  schollers  that  are  schollers  indeed,”  he 
widens  his  attack,  and  classes  acting  with  such  undesirable 
forms  of  amusement  as  “to  play  at  Mum-chance  or  l\Iaw  with 
idle  loose  companions,  or  at  trunkes  in  Guile-houses,  or  to  dance 
about  Maypoles,  or  to  rifle  in  ale-houses,  or  to  carouse  in  taverns, 
or  to  steale  decre  or  rob  orchards.”  Moreover,  the  p)erform- 
ances,  he  complains,  cause  needless  extravagance.  ‘‘The 
charge  of  setting  forth  such  plaics  is  mony  cast  away,  and  addetb 
wastfulnesse  to  wantonness.”  And  he  closes  with  the  rather 
malicious  suggestion  that  it  was  only  by  pressure  that  Gager 
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could  muster  a  full  audience — “I  understand  that  certain  who 
came  thither,  came  even  prest  to  it  by  great  importunitie.” 

Such  a  letter  could  not  but  put  the  Christ  Church  dramatist 
on  his  mettle,  and  on  July  31st  he  sent  a  reply  to  it  which, 
though  in  epistolary  form,  is  in  effect  a  pamphlet  on  behalf  of 
academic  plays  and  players.  It  is,  of  course,  imjx>ssible  after 
more  than  three  centuries  to  adjudicate  upon  every  point  in 
controversy  between  the  two  disputants.  The  most  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  University  plays  must  confess  that  at  times  they 
contain  matter  unsuitable  for  representation  by  ingenuous  youth. 
.4nd  on  the  question  of  Sunday  performances  modern  opinion 
would  side  with  Rainolds  and  not  with  his  opponent.  But  wUen 
all  deductions  have  been  made.  Gager’s  letter  remains  a  model 
of  courteous  and  temi^erate  controversy,  and  is  a  convincing 
plea  for  the  academic  stage.  Incidentally  it  throws  interesting 
sidelights  on  Oxford  social  history  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Having  first  sought  to  disabuse  Eainolds  of  the  idea  that  he 
had  been  attacked  in  the  person  of  Momus,  Gager  proceeds  to 
answer  one  of  his  allegations  that  the  students,  by  taking  part 
in  plays,  incurred  the  slur  of  infamia  placed  upon  actors  by 
Koman  law.  Gager  argues  that  the  leading  actors  in  Rome  w’ere 
not  considered  “  infamous,”  and  that,  in  any  case,  a  sharp 
distinction  must  be  drawn  betw’een  professionals  and  amateurs. 

I  denye  that  we  are  to  be  termed  Sccnici  or  Histriones,  for  cummiuge 
on  the  Stage  once  in  a  yeere,  or  twoe  yeere,  sevne,  ten,  or  somtyme 
twentye  yeeres,  as  lie  is  not  a  wrastler,  that  sometyme  to  prove  his 
strencthe,  tryothe  for  a  fall  or  twoe;  nor  ho  a  fencer,  that  sometyme  takethe 
up  the  cudgells,  to  play  a  vennye;  nor  he  a  danser  that  sometyme  leadethe 
the  measures  or  danseth  a  galliarde;  nor  he  a  minstrell  or  a  ffidler  that 
sometyme  playethe  on  an  instrument  before  manye;  as  I  have  often  seene 
all  this  doone  by  gentyllmen,  withowte  the  leste  suspition  of  discreditt  or 
dishciTiest.ye.  and  vet,  if  a  man  shoulde  doe  thes  thinges  usually  and  in 
evry  place,  I  thinke  he  might  be  noted  to  be  a  wrastler,  a  ffencer,  a 
danser,  and  a  ffidler. 

This  passage  throws  an  instructive  light  uiwn  the  Elizabethan 
view  of  “  gentlemen  ”  and  “  artists  ”  respectively,  and  it  antici¬ 
pates  the  spirit  of  the  famous  lines  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus, 
in  which  about  ten  years  later  a  Cambridge  scholar-dramatist 
spoke  bitterly  of  travelling  actors — probably  Shakespeare’s  own 
company — as  “glorious  vagabonds,”  w’ho,  “with  mouthing 
words  that  better  wits  had  framed,”  are  enabled  to  “purchase 
lands  and  now  esquires  are  made.”  Still  more  remarkable  is 
a  passage  that  soon  follows  in  which  Gager  argues  that  the 
Oxford  scholars  differ  entirely  from  the  ancient  professional  actors 
in  the  “ende  and  effectes  of  Playinge.” 

They  came  on  the  stage  ...  of  a  lewd,  vast,  dissolute,  wicked, 
iffipudent,  prodigall,  monstrous  humour,  wherof  no  dowte  ensued  greate 
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corruption  of  manners  in  them  selves,  to  say  nothinge  lieere  of  the 
behowlders’.  We  contrarywise  doe  it  to  recreate  owre  selves,  owre  house 
and  the  better  parte  of  the  Universitye,  with  some  learned  Poeme  or  other; 
to  practyse  owre  owne  style  eyther  in  prose  or  verse;  to  be  well  acquantyed 
with  Seneca  or  Plautus;  honestly  to  embolden  owre  pathe;  to  trye  their 
voyces  and  confirme  their  memoryes,  to  frame  their  speeche;  to  conforme 
them  to  convenient  action;  to  trye  what  mettell  is  in  everye  one,  and  of 
what  disposition  they  are;  wherby  never  any  one  amongst  us,  that  I 
knowe  was  made  the  worse,  many  have  byn  muche  the  better,  as  I  dare 
reporte  me  to  all  the  Universitye.  Of  whom  some  of  them  have  lefte  us 
suche  domesticall  examples  and  preceptes  of  w’ell  speakinge,  as  if  manv 
that  dislike  such  exercises,  and  others,  and  owre  selves  had  followed,  so 
many  solecismes  in  uttrance  shoulde  not  be  committed  so  often  as  there 
are. 

These  words  deserve  to  become  a  locus  classicus  on  the  objects 
of  the  academic  drama,  and  they  are  followed  by  another  protest 
against  the  suggestion  that  ”  Schollers  and  the  Students  of 
Christchurche  are  to  be  noted  with  a  marke  of  infamye  for 
playinge,  thoughe  gratis,  such  partes  as  thay  did  in  Ulysse 
Reduce.”  Gager  es^xicially  repudiates  any  comparison  betweea 
the  Emperor  Nero  “  for  singinge  like  a  tidier  on  the  stage,”  and 
“the  Master  of  owre  Choristers”  for  playing  the  part  of  the 
Minstrel  Phemius.  With  a  touch  of  humorous  fancy  not  unworthy 
of  Sidney  himself  he  declares  that  the  Master  of  the  Choristers 
aforesaid  for  “  his  honesty,  modesty,  and  good  voyce  is  as  worthy 
to  be  delyvered  from  infamye  as  Phemius  hymselfe  is  fayned 
to  be  saved  from  deathe,  for  his  excellent  skill  in  Musicke.” 

In  the  next  section  of  his  letter  Gager  deals  with  another  of 
Rainolds’  objections  to  the  Christ  Church  plays,  the  fact  of  some 
of  the  scholars  having  to  appear  in  women’s  dress.  As,  of  course, 
the  female  characters,  not  only  in  the  University  dramas,  but 
on  the  London  stage,  were,  till  the  Restoration,  represented 
by  youths,  the  interest  of  the  discussion  extends  far  beyond  the 
academic  performances  w'hich  gave  rise  to  it.  Gager  at  once 
allows  that  men  and  women  may  not  indifferently  ‘  ‘  weare  eche 
others  apparell,”  but  he  maintains  that  it  is  unfair  to  speak 
of  the  scholars  as  “  wearing  ”  women’s  dress.  “  Wearinge 
implyes  a  custome,  and  a  common  use  of  so  dooinge,  whereas 
we  doe  it  for  an  howTe  or  tw'oe,  or  three,  to  represent  an  others 
person,  by  one  that  is  openly  knowne  to  be  as  he  is  in  deede.” 
He  urges,  moreover,  in  a  forcible  passage  that  it  depends  upon 
various  conditions  whether  any  particular  form  of  dress  is  to  be 
considered  reprehensible  or  otherwise. 

No  apparell  simply  defylethe  the  body,  though  the  manner  of  wearinge 
it  may.  The  manner  consistethe  in  the  circumstances  of  person,  tyme, 
place,  stuffe,  fashion,  and  suche  like;  which  are  of  that  force,  that  they 
make  the  selfe  same  actions,  in  the  selfe  same  man,  good  and  evill.  As 
for  a  Preacher  at  servyce  tyme,  in  his  Churche,  to  walke  up  and  downe 
in  his  dublet  and  hose,  with  a  coloured  hatt  on  his  head,  and  a  brooebe 
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in  it,  weare  a  greate  folly,  tlioghe  he  were  never  so  godly;  and  yet  at 
Lome  in  his  secrett  chamber,  lie  might  withowte  offence  doe  all  thes 
tlun<’es.  In  like  sorte  for  a  boye  to  pray  in  the  Churche  openly,  with  a 
caule,  or  a  frenche  hood  on  his  head  ....  it  weare  a  greate  fault; 
but  it  followethe  not  that  therfor  it  is  so,  for  a  boy  or  a  yonge  man  to 
come  on  the  Stage  with  a  cawle  or  a  frenche  hood  on  his  head.” 

So  far,  indeed,  he  adds,  were  the  scholars  uninfluenced  in 
their  behaviour  by  wearing  feminine  attire  that  “  when  one  of 
oure  actors  should  have  made  a  conge  like  a  woman,  he  made 
a  legg  like  a  man.” 

But  Gager  is  not  content  with  claiming  that  the  performances 
are  harmless.  He  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp  by 
asserting  that  they  have  a  directly  beneficial  influence. 

Nevther  doe  I  see  what  evill  affections  could  be  stirred  up  by  owre 
plaves,  but  rather  good,  for  in  L'lysse  Reduce,  whoe  did  not  love  the  fidelyte 
of  Eummus  and  Philietius  towardes  their  Master;  and  hate  the  contrary 
in  Melanthius  ?  Whoe  was  not  moved  to  compassion  to  see  Ulysses  a  greate 
horde  dryvne  so  hardly  as  that  he  was  fayiie  too  be  a  begger  in  his  owne 
bouse?  whoe  did  not  wisshe  hym  well,  and  all  ill  to  the  wooers,  and 
ihinke  them  worthely  slayne  for  their  bluddye  purpose  agaynst  Telemachus 
and  other  dissolute  behaviour,  not  so  muche  expressed  on  the  Stage  as 
imagined  to  be  done  within?  who  did  not  admyre  the  constancye  ot 
Penelope,  and  disprayse  the  lytenes,  and  bad  nature  in  Melantho,  and 
thinke  her  justly  hanged  for  it?  whoe  did  not  prayse  the  patience,  wis- 
dome  and  secrecye  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  his  sonne?  lastly  whoe  was 
not  glad  to  see  Ulysses  restored  to  his  wife  and  his  goods,  and  his  mortall 
enemyes  overthrowne  and  punished? 

In  similar  vein  he  contends  that  spectators  at  the  performance 
of  Rivales  would  be  deterred  from  drunkenness  “  by  seeinge  the 
deformytye  of  drunken  actions  represented,”  while  his  additions 
to  the  Hippolytus  would  serve  as  incitements  to  purity  of  life. 
This  is  exactly  the  line  of  argument  taken  up  by  Sidney  in  an 
important  section  of  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  and  it  is  based  upon 
the  fallacious  theory  that  the  Drama  and  other  forms  of  imagina¬ 
tive  Art  are  to  be  gauged  not  by  their  power  of  purifying  the 
emotions,  of  effecting  the  Aristotelian  Kd9apa-t<; ,  but  by  the 
quantum  of  moral  teaching  that  they  directly  convey.  Of  the 
widespread  and  pernicious  effects  of  this  theory  upon  much  of 
Renaissance  literature  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Gager  is  on  far  safer  ground  when  he  indignantly 
protests  against  the  classification  of  the  Christ  Church  perform¬ 
ances,  in  the  passage  of  Eainolds’  letter  already  quoted,  wfith 
‘‘Mum-chance  or  Alaw,”  or  still  less  seemly  pursuits.  Nowhere 
throughout  fhe  treatise  are  there  to  be  found  more  moving  and 
I  memorable  words  than  here. 


Isay  to  compare  owre  Playes  to  no  better  than  thes  thinges,  it  exceedethe 
tie  cumpasse  of  any  tolerable  resemblance.  I  cowlde  have  wisht  that  suche 
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compaiisns  liaJ  byii  forborne,  if  not  for  the  Playes  them  selves  (tLougbe 
also  thay  ought  for  the  Playes  them  selves,  beinge  thinges  that  savor  oi 
some  witt,  learninge,  and  judgment,  approved  unto  us  by  longe  continuance 
recommended  by  owre  cheefest  governors,  and  donne  in  a  learned,  grave 
worshipfull,  and  somtyme  honorable  presence,  with  suche  convenient 
sollemuytye,  honest  preparation,  ingenuous  expectation,  due  regarde,  modeet 
reverence,  silent  attention,  and  the  generall,  as  it  weare,  simmetrve  and 
seemly  carriage  in  them),  yet  in  respecte  of  the  actors,  and  owre  whole 
House;  of  the  spectators  that  sawe  them,  and  hartely  approved  them,  to 
whome  it  weare  a  foule  shame,  but  to  stand  by  as  lookers  on  of  thinges 
of  suche  nature;  and  lastly,  of  thos  reverend,  famous  and  excellent  men,  for 
life  and  learninge  and  their  places  in  the  Churche  of  God  bothe  of  owre 
house,  and  otherwise  of  the  Universitye,  that  have  byn,  and  now  are 
lyvinge  with  us,  and  abrode,  whoe  have  byn  not  only  writers  of  suche 
thinges  them  selves,  but  also  actors,  and  to  this  daye  doe  thinke  well  of 
them,  to  whome  it  weare  a  greate  reproche  at  any  tyme  to  have  bvn 
acquaynted  with  thinges  of  so  vyle  and  base  qualytye,  and  much  more, 
still  to  allow  [i.e.,  approve]  of  them. 

He  protests  too  incidentally  against  Rainolds’  inclusion  of 
dancing  among  unfit  recreations.  “For  myn  own  parte,”  he 
frankly  admits,  “  I  never  dansed,  nor  ever  coulde,  and  yet  1 
can  not  denye,  but  I  love  to  see  honest  dansynge.’’  Then,  after 
referring  to  Homer,  “an  excellent  observer  of  decorum  in  all 
thinges,’’  and  to  the  “learned  knight  Sir  Thomas  Eliote,”  as 
both  favourable  to  the  pastime,  he  continues  : 

I  thinke  ....  dansinge  may  be  most  honestly  used  of  the  meaner 
sorte,  and  most  honorablyc  of  the  greatest,  as  I  have  often  seene  it  donne, 
me  thought,  with  that  honor,  regarde,  reverence,  modesty,  cumlynes,  and 
honest  delyte,  the  number  of  the  footinge  rnarvyluslye  well  expressinge, 
answeringe  and,  as  it  weare,  actinge  the  measure  and  rneaninge  of  the 
Music'.:,  together  with  the  hoalthe  and  activytye  of  bodye  followinge 
thereof;  that  I  see  no  cause  in  reason,  charytye,  or  Christian  libertye,  why 
dansinge  shoulde  simply  be  condemned ;  thoughe  also  I  doe  not  thinke  it  a 
ineete  recreation  for  schollers,  commonly  to  be  used. 

Gager  then  turns  to  deal  with  Rainolds’  contention  that  the 
performances  involved  waste  both  of  time  and  money.  This 
part  of  the  letter  is  enlivened  by  some  interesting  personal  details. 
Rainolds,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  disapproving  of  the  plays 
being  acted  at  any  time,  objected  especially  to  their  production 
on  Sundays,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  the  scholar? 
from  attending  sermons.  Gager  remarks  that  this  accusation 
“  touchethe  my  poor  unfortunate  Ulysses  only,  not  the  other 
twoe,”  Hippolytus  and  Rivales,  which  were  acted  on  week-days. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  the  incriminated  tragedy,  his  withers 
are  unwrung,  for  its  performance  did  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  duties  of  those  who  took  part  in  it.  “  Sure  I  ame  that 
the  gentelman  that  played  Ulysses  was  at  Sermon,  and  divers 
others  of  the  actors,  as  if  neede  were  they  coulde  prove,  perhapps 
the  rather  to  avoyde  suche  a  scandall,  if  any  were  aw’aye  .  .  •  • 
thoughe  (the  more  the  pittye)  it  is  no  unusuall  thinge  for  many 
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other  students  as  well  as  owres  sometyme  to  mysse  a  sermon ; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  that  mysliked  owre  Playes 
were  not  tTiere  them  selves.” 

As  for  the  accusation  that  money  was  wasted  on  the  perform¬ 
ances,  and  that  the  Christ  Church  authorities  w'ere  no  better 
than  the  Prodigal  Son,  Gager’s  answer  is  to  show  that  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two  cases  : 

What  simylitude  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  betweene  hym  that  in  such 
a  sortc,  as  ho  did,  spent  all,  and  brought  hym  selfe  to  the  extromest 
myserye,  and  betweene  owre  expence?  .  .  .  The  mony  bestowde  on 

owre  Playes  was  not  to  add  wastfulness  to  wantonnes  but  to  procure  honest 
recreation,  with  convenient  expence.  Surely  if  the  Prodigall  sonne  had 
bvn  as  moderatt,  and  as  thriftye  in  his  spendinge  at  his  boorde  as  we 
are  in  owre  Playes,  he  might  well  inoughe  have  saydo  to  any  uiggarde, 
that  shoulde  have  unwisely  founde  falte  with  hym,  as  muche  as  you  make 
hvm  to  saye,  not  with  the  note  of  a  prodigall,  but  with  the  commendation 
of  an  ingenuous  and  a  liberall  disposition. 

Kainolds’  other  comparison  of  the  Christ  Church  expenditure 
on  plays  with  Xero’s  lavish  theatrical  donations  is  equally,  Gager 
urges,  beside  the  point.  What  is  the  harm  in  “  owre  House  ” 
spending  “  ons  in  many  yeers  thirtye  j^xowndes  ”  on  “honest 
sports  and  pastymes”?  The  figure  here  given  is  interesting, 
as  it  helps  to  throw  light  upon  the  cost  of  producing  the  plays.  In 
the  account-books  of  many  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges 
numerous  similar  items  are  recorded,  often  with  remarkable  exact¬ 
ness  of  detail,  though  the  one  thing  that  is  nearly  always  omitted 
is  the  name  of  the  “comedy”  performed!  As  money  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  had  about  eight  times  the  value  of  the  same 
sum  to-day,  the  expenditure  on  Gager’s  three  plays  was  equivalent 
to  about  £240  in  our  present  currency.  A  larger  amount,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  was  spent  fifteen  years  later  on  an  elaborate  series 
of  entertainments  at  St.  John’s  College,  when  subscriptions  to 
the  extent  of  about  £4.50,  in  modern  valuation,  were  collected 
from  resident  and  non-resident  members,  including  Laud,  then 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  Juxon,  then  a  blaster  of  Aids.  The 
sums  mentioned  are  doubtless  small  when  compared  with  the 
expenditure  involved  in  the  organisation  of  this  summer’s 
“Pageant,”  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  charge 
for  admission ,  and  that  the  total  cost  fell  upon  the  College  in 
whose  hall  a  play  was  produced.  To  those  who,  like  Kainolds, 
looked  askance  at  the  performances,  the  money  laid  out  on  them 
seemed  diverted  from  beneficial  purposes,  such  as  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  But  Gager  shows  no  lack  of  true  charity  wdien  he 
pleads  that  w'e  shall  not  “  condemne  all  expence,  as  cast  awaye, 
that  is  somtyme  moderattly  bestowed  upon  honest  sportes  and 
pastymes,  and  not  iqxan  the  poore.  A  man  may  feast,  and  yet 
remember  the  affliction  of  Joseph  toe ;  and  monye  may  be  spent 
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on  Playes,  evne  thirtye  powndes,  and  yett  the  poore  releeved 
and  no  man  the  lesse  libcrall  for  them,  or  the  more,  if  they 
had  not  byn  at  all.”  And  as  one  reads  the  words  one  cannot 
doubt  that  the  worthy  Student  of  Christ  Church,if  any  whispers 
from  the  modern  world  have  power  to  reach  him,  must  rejoice 
at  the  holding-  of  a  Pageant  in  the  meadows  of  his  beloved 
“House,”  designed  not  only  to  minister  to  the  historical  and 
dramatic  instincts  of  the  onlookers,  but  to  give  substantial  aid 
to  the  Oxford  infirmaries  and  hospitals. 

Having  dealt  with  Eainolds’  various  objections  to  his  plays, 
Gager  finally  repudiates  the  assertion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  entreaties  to  get  people  to  come  to  them. 

For  my  sclfe,  I  may  truly e  saye  th.at  I  never  requested  any  man  to 
owre  riayes;  neyther  did  I  neede  :  thay  woulde  comme  without  biddinne 
or  sendinge  for,  more  and  faster  than  somtyme  we  would  willingely  thay 
shoulde  have  donne;  much  lesse  needed  thay  to  be  pressed  to  them  with 
greate  importunitye.  I  beshrewe  them  that  did  byd  such  ghestes,  whose 
roomthes  had  byn  better  than  their  companyes.  For  of  all  men,  I  woulde 
thay  that  dislike  Playes  had  not  byn  at  owres. 

We  can  readily  believe  these  statements  from  what  wc  know 
from  records  elsewhere  of  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  similar 
l)erformances.  Thus  on  September  2nd,  1566,  when  the  Queen 
was  present  at  a  performance  of  a  play  by  Eichard  Edwardes 
in  Christ  Church  hall  we  hear  of  the  presence  of  an  infinita  ac 
innumerahilis  Jwminum  multitudo,  immensa  et  immoderata 
ridendi  cupiditate.  The  results  were  disastrous,  as,  owing  to 
the  throng,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  hall 
fell  down,  killing  three  persons,  and  injuring  others.  The  Queen 
sent  “  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  her  Chirurgeons  ”  to  the  aid  of 
the  wounded,  but  the  play  was  acted  nevertheless.  At  Cambridge 
in  February,  1611,  there  was  a  “  greate  presse  ”  of  persons 
anxious  to  see  a  comedy  in  Trinity  College  hall,  and  the  St. 
John’s  men  were  so  angry  at  being  excluded  that  a  riot  took 
place  outside  the  great  gate  of  Trinity,  which  led  to  proceedings 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  court.  The  whole  curious  story  has 
been  lately  told  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  the  Eegistrary  of  the 
University,  in  a  monograph  published  by  the  Cambridge  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  other  instances 
of  the  popularity  of  the  academic  plays,  nor  do  dramas  written 
in  Latin,  as  all  of  Gkiger’s  were,  seem  to  have  been  less  attractive 
than  those  in  the  vernacular. 

In  taking  his  farew’ell  of  his  antagonist.  Gager  assures  him 
that  he  has  been  moved  rather  by  his  affection  for  Christ  Church 
and  its  scholars  than  by  zeal  for  the  drama  ; 

Thus  have  I  also  answered  your  wry  tinge,  not  so  much  to  patronape 
Playes,  which  I  can  forbeare,  and  thinke  of  them  as  they  are  (for  what  have 
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I  to  doe  with  them,  more  then  an  other?)  as  to  defende  owre  House,  my 
jelfe,  and  many  honest  towardely  younge  men  my  friendes,  whom  for 
rood  causes  I  hartely  love,  from  open  infamye;  wherewith  it  not  a  littell 
(rreevethe  me  and  them  that  thay  shoulde  in  pryvate,  but  muche  more  in 
publicke  be  charged  to  the  generall  reproche  of  owre  House,  and  to  the 
particular  contumelye  of  dyvers  in  their  persons.  .  .  .  Your  goodwill  I 
doe  and  ever  will  most  gladly  embrace,  and  your  judgment  toe  in  this 
cause  so  far  as  you  wryte  in  the  generall  agaynst  Hkiriones-,  prayinge  you 
to  pardon  me  if,  as  I  verely  thinke,  for  good  causes,  I  can  not  agree  with 
YOU  in  the  particular  applycation  against  us. 

Thus  here  again  Gager’s  contempt  for  the  professional  actor, 
and  doubtless  for  the  professional  dramatist,  breaks  forth.  Such 
an  attitude  in  so  able  a  champion  of  the  academic  plays  throws 
a  vivid  light  on  the  feeling  of  the  scholarly  and  official  classes 
of  the  period  tow’ards  “  histriones  ”  and  those  who  wrote  for 
them.  It  helps  to  explain  why  within  a  year  from  the  date 
of  Gager's  letter  the  Privy  Council  should  have  sent  Kyd  to 
prison  and  torture,  and  iNIarlowe,  indirectly,  to  his  tavern-death. 
It  even  makes  us  realise  more  fully  Shakespeare’s  motives  in 
the  long-drawn  negotiations  with  the  College  of  Heralds  for  the 
grant  of  a  coat-of-arms  to  his  father,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
property  entitling  him  to  be  known  as  “of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
gentleman.”  A  Queen’s  College  divine  and  a  Student  of  Christ 
Church  might  have  their  differences  of  opinion,  but  they  were 
both  separated  by  an  abyss  from  the  ‘  ‘  vagabonds  ’  ’  who  earned 
their  living  on  the  public  stage. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  academic  comradeship  that  Gager  concludes 
by  asking  Eainolds,  if  he  wishes  to  reform  him  in  any  error,  to 
do  so  in  “  pryvatt  conference,”  and  not  “with  any  furder  replyc 
inwritinge.”  The  request  was  in  vain,  for  on  Hay  30th,  1593, 
Rainolds  returned  to  the  charge  with  another  bulky  treatise  which 
forms  the  main  section  of  the  volume  entitled  TIC  Orertliroic  of 
Stage-playes,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above.  The  printer 
in  issuing  this  volume  in  1599  assured  its  readers  that  he  had 
been  informed  “  that  Maister  Gager  himselfe  upon  the  last 
rejoinder  of  Maister  Eainoldes  hath  let  goe  his  hold,  and  in  a 
Christian  modestic  and  humilitie  yielded  to  the  truth,  and  quite 
altered  his  judgement.”  Eeaders  of  the  letter  which  has  given 
occasion  to  this  article  will  be  slow  to  credit  such  a  statement 
coming  from  so  questionable  a  source.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  spirit  that  breathes  in  every  line  of  Gager’s  “  Defence  ” 
triumphed  in  the  two  Universities  for  the  next  half  century,  and 
produced  a  series  of  plays,  of  which  a  few  are  masterpieces  in 
their  own  kind,  and  which,  taken  in  the  mass,  illuminate  at  a 
hundred  points  the  intellectual,  social,  and  political  conditions 
of  their  age. 

Frfdfpjck  S.  Boas. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  AFRICA. 


The  newspapers  have  recently  informed  us — probably  with  some 
degree  of  truth — that  Germany  has  for  some  time  past  been 
maintaining  a  force  of  27,000  soldiers  in  German  South-West 
Africa ;  and  that  the  total  cost  of  this  disastrous  uprising  of  the 
Hereros  and  Hottentots  has  been  nearly  12,000,000  sterling, 
while  the  German  losses  in  soldiers  and  officers  killed  and 
wounded  is  not  far  short  of  a  thousand.  Nearly  the  same  number 
of  German  and  Boer  settlers,  colonists,  and  civil  officials  Lave 
lost  their  lives  from  the  first  attacks  of  the  insurgents. 

Germany,  in  fact,  has  begun  to  pay,  in  her  turn,  for  those 
costly  experiments  and  mistakes  in  expansion  which  have  so 
long  been  customary  incidents  in  the  foundation  of  the  British 
and  French  empires  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Remembering  the 
superior  criticisms  in  the  German  Press  and  periodicals  at  the 
time  of  the  French  mistakes  in  Tonkin  and  during  the  countless 
British  expeditions.  Colonial,  and  Asiatic  wars,  one  is  a  little 
inclined  to  say  to  her,  “  Tu  quoque!  ” 

Germany  at  present  is  suffering  from  false  pride.  Her  national 
dignity  did  not  permit  her,  when  the  Anglo-Boer  conflict  came 
to  an  end,  to  say  :  “  My  South  African  policy  was  an  adventure, 
a  speculation  :  it  has  turned  out  unfortunately.  I  am  now  willing 
to  deal  with  the  paramount  Power  in  South  Africa  for  the 
transference  to  it  of  a  territory  which  I  only  acquired  with  a 
view'  to  greater  possibilities  now  become  impossibilities.” 

Watching  the  incredible  boggles  and  shillyshallyings  of  British 
Colonial  policy  in  South  Africa  during  the  “ ’sixties  ”  and 
“  ’seventies,”  Germany  came  to  the  not  unnatural  conclusion 
that  it  might  be  possible,  for  a  more  determined  Power  like 
herself,  knowing  her  own  mind  and  having  no  party  politics 
to  consider,  to  establish  in  South  Africa  that  colonial  empire 
for  which  she  was  longing,  to  establish  it  on  the  ruins  of  the 
British  supremacy  and  the  administrative  incompetence  of  the 
Boer.  There  w’as  a  good  deal  to  justify  Germany  in  conceiving 
such  a  plan.  Some  of  the  best  colonists  in  Cape  Colony  and 
in  Natal  were  of  German  descent  in  the  first  and  second  genera¬ 
tion.  There  were  large  numbers  of  German  Jew's  already  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  Orange  Free  State  over  the  diamond  mines,  and 
beginning  to  settle  in  the  Transvaal  over  the  nascent  gold 
industry.  German  Protestant  missionaries  and  one  or  two 
German  or  Sw’edish  hunters  and  travellers  were  almost  the  only 
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Europeans  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver  in  the  arid  but  healthy 
lands  belonging  to  the  Bantu-speaking  Bamara  and  to  the  half- 
bred  Hottentots.  Once  hands  were  joined  with  the  Boer,  and 
the  British  dominions  were  cut  off  from  the  Zambezi  route 
(Germans,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  the  first  practical 
explorers  in  modern  Khodesia),  and  Great  Britain  might  drop 
her  South  African  dream  in  disgust  at  the  already  cold  or  hostile 
feeling  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  perhaps  confining  herself  to 
one  or  two  coaling  stations  devote  herself  rather  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  which  last  plan  was  supposed 
by  all  concerned  at  that  time  to  hang  on  the  friendship  of 
Germany,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  avowed  hostility  of  France. 

But  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  has  brought  all  these 
expectations  to  nothing,  and  only  pride,  as  I  have  said,  has 
prevented  the  Germans  from  selling  for  a  price  their  useless 
claims  in  German  South-West  Africa.  In  this  country  they 
have  made  the  great  mistake  of  regarding  the  native  rights  to 
the  soil  as  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  same  deplorable  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  as  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Although 
Europe  believed  in  him  as  a  disinterested  philanthropist  in  the 
“’seventies  ”  and  “  ’eighties  ”  of  the  last  century,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  whole  interior  basin  of  the  Congo  as  a  field  for 
his  philanthropy,  he  had  not  been  many  years  in  possession  of 
the  Congo  than  he  proceeded  to  exploit  his  new  subjects  merci¬ 
lessly,  practically  denying  them  all  right  to  the  soil  or  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  wealth  of  their  own  country.  As  a  result, 
he  and  his  commercial  associates  have  no  doubt  made  a  great 
deal  of  money — a  million  or  so  pounds  of  profit,  even  w’hen 
there  have  been  deducted  the  large  sums  that  the  King  and 
the  Congo  Government  have  spent  on  public  works,  steamers, 
and  railways.  But  the  merciless  exploitation  of  the  rubber  has 
led  to  some  depopulation  of  the  riverain  regions  in  the  Congo 
basin,  and  to  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  white  man  on  the 
part  of  the  Congo  Negroes,  a  hatred  w'hich,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
spreading  north  and  south  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Congo  basin. 
No  doubt  the  Negro  with  his  conservative  ways,  his  inherent 
dislike  of  steady  industry,  is  very  exasperating  to  the  energetic 
European,  to  whom  time  is  of  enormous  value.  The  eager 
European  is  apt  to  become  cruel  when  he  sees  on  the  one  hand 
leagues  and  leagues  of  forest  exceedingly  rich  in  rubber,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  spending 
their  time  in  a  little  hunting,  a  very  little  and  very  primitive 
agriculture,  a  little  fighting,  and  a  good  deal  of  dancing,  and 
Dauch  sensuality  when,  if  they  were  Asiatics,  they  w'ould  be 
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working  steadily  day  after  day  to  procure  and  prepare  rubber 
for  sale  to  the  Europeans.  But  the  wrong-doing  on  the  part 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  came  before 
the  world  not  as  a  commercial  exploiter  of  Central  Africa  but 
as  one  who  put  his  money  and  energy  into  the  business  first 
and  foremost  to  rescue  the  African  savages  from  the  slave  trade, 
and  bring  them  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilisation.  Elsewhere  in 
Africa,  as,  for  example,  Lagos,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
trade  in  rubber  created  without  anything  but  contentment  and 
goodwill  on  both  sides.  The  Negro  has  prepared  the  rubber  from 
his  own  forests,  and  has  sold  it  at  a  fair  price  to  the  European. 
No  one  nowadays  complains  of  the  laziness  of  the  Negroes  in 
Southern  Nigeria,  in  Lagos,  in  French  Guinea,  in  Togoland, 
or  in  the  Cameroons,  in  Uganda,  or  in  British  Central  Africa. 
Once  the  Negro  has  realised  that  a  fair  and  even  a  handsome 
price  is  paid  to  him  for  working  with  his  hands  and  his  head, 
he  has  become  industrious,  and  remained  so.  Surely  if  patience 
were  obligatory  in  one  part  of  Africa  more  than  another  it 
was  so  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  was  commenced  by 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  avowedly  for  philanthropic  reasons, 
and  not  for  file  piling  up  of  a  hasty  profit  on  a  hazardous  invest¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  compared  with  the  Asiatic  and  the 
European,  the  Negro  has  been  a  lazy  type  of  humanity  in  his 
pire-historic  past  (in  many  parts  of  Africa  the  pre-historic  period 
only  came  to  an  end  about  ten  years  ago,  when  regions  blank  on 
the  map  were  first  merged  in  the  history  of  the  civilised  world). 
When  the  first  great  dispersals  of  mankind  took  place  from  some 
such  hive  as  India,  the  Negro,  who  must  have  differentiated 
from  the  original  human  stock  very  early  in  its  evolution,  or 
soon  after  the  ape  became  man,  found  his  way  across  Arabia 
into  Eastern  Africa  and  the  Nile  Valley  (at  a  period  so  remote 
that  Arabia  and  the  Nile  Valley  were  probably  then  well-watered 
and  well-wooded  regions),  and  so  on  over  the  parklands  and 
forests  of  Central,  Western,  and  Southern  Africa.  In  this 
continent  he  found  himself  in  a  land  singularly  well  provided- 
even  as  compared  with  Southern  Asia — with  wild  food  products. 
Every  river,  every  lake,  every  pool  swarmed  with  edible  fish. 
The  plains,  the  parklands,  the  forests,  teemed  with  game  big 
and  small.  Almost  everywhere  grew  succulent  and  edible  fungi. 
Many  of  the  forest  trees  bore  sweet  fruits  or  nutritious  nuts. 
There  were  wdld  gourds,  wild  seed-bearing  grasses,  edible  roots, 
even  edible  insects.  In  short,  in  the  past  history  of  Africa, 
much  more  even  than  to-day,  the  African  savage  could  find 
plenty  to  eat  and  even  plenty  of  material  for  making  fermented 
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drinks  (honey  and  palm  wine)  without  in  the  least  troubling 
liiiuself  with  agriculture.  The  Negro,  until  interfered  with  by 
the  Caucasian  [who  followed  him  into  Africa  by  the  same  route, 
the  Nile  Valley],  kept  no  domestic  animals,  had  no  arts  or 
manufactures,  and  cultivated  no  plants.  By  slow  degrees  many 
Xegro  tribes  quitted  the  purely  animal  existence  which  is  led 
by  the  Congo  Bygmy,  and  became  herdsmen.  Then,  again,  under 
the  inlluence  coming  from  Egypt,  they  started  agriculture.  But 
undoubtedly  without  the  incessant  prodding  of  the  white  man 
during  the  last  ten  thousand  years  or  so,  the  Negro,  in  perfect 
contentment  with  his  surroundings,  might  have  relapsed  into 
a  scarcely  human  condition,  might  have  degenerated  once  more 
into  an  aberrant  type  of  anthroiX)id  ape. 

^Meantime,  the  natives  of  Central,  Western,  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  above  all,  the  natives  of  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
were  struggling  hard  with  new  and  diflicult  conditions,  arising 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  succession  of  glacial  periods  which 
uslierod  in  the  quaternary  epoch.  In  fact,  they  had  to  w’ork 
hard  for  their  food,  for  the  means  of  clothing  themselves,  and 
for  shelter  from  low  temperatures  altogether  foreign  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  man  emerged  from  the  ape. 

The  Negro  has  got  a  great  deal  of  leewmy  to  make  up ;  he  has 
had  during  the  last  three  centuries  to  pay  cruelly  for  the  ages 
which  he  spent  as  an  idle  apprentice.  His  one  talent  having 
boon  laid  up  in  a  napkin  has  been  given  to  him  who  had 
accumulated  ten. 

But  so  far  as  tropical  Africa  is  concerned,  the  Negro  has 
climatic  conditions  on  his  side  as  against  the  European.  He 
exists  also  in  numbers,  and  does  not  therefore  face  the  white 
man  in  that  condition  of  hopeless  numerical  inferiority  which 
has  made  it  so  difficult  for  the  Mongolian  races  of  America  or 
the  Neandcrthaloid  races  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  to  claim  a 
just  share  of  their  respective  continents.  The  Negro  may  have 
remained  undeveloped  in  mind,  but  he  has  for  the  most  part 
develo^x'd  a  splendid  body,  and  one  admirably  adapted  to  the 
land  in  which  he  lives.  The  Negro  is  going  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world’s  history  yet,  and  we  shall  be  wmll  advised  in  dealing 
fairly  with  him.  His  domain  in  Africa  is  marked  on  the  north  by 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Zambezi  basin,  and  by  the  coast-lands  of  German  South-West 
and  Portuguese  South-East  Africa.  North  Africa  is  emphatically 
a  white  man’s  country  in  its  existing  indigenous  inhabitants,  who 
will  in  course  of  time  be  considerably  reinforced  from  other 
Mediterranean  regions.  The  Sahara  Desert  as  it  becomes 
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recovered  little  by  little  from  its  present  aridity  by  man’s  skill 
will  be  the  home  of  hybrid  races,  brown  and  yellow.  There 
will  be  a  considerable  Asiatic  element  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa.  There  will  be  small  patches  of  white  men’s  hill  colonies 
in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  between  the  Zambezi  and  the 
White  Nile.  South  of  the  Zambezi  basin,  the  ultimate  future 
of  the  land  is  for  the  white  man.  But  this  eventuality  must  be 
prepared  for  in  the  most  gradual  and  gentle  manner  by  a  rigid 
respect  being  shown  for  the  black  man’s  rights  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Sahara  Desert.  In  all  this  vast  region  of 
tropical  Africa  there  exist  at  the  present  day  tracts  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  well  adapted  for  Negro  settle¬ 
ments,  which  are  simply  depopulated  owing  to  wars,  diseases, 
or  the  slave  trade.  Little  by  little  we  must  endeavour  to  plant 
the  Negro  surplusage  of  South  Africa  in  the  more  tropical  regions 
of  the  continent,  little  by  little  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Kafirs  and  Basuto  back  to  the  lands  from  which 
tlu'ir  ancestors  migrated.  This  process  must  be  a  most  gradual 
one,  and  even  wTien  it  is  more  or  less  complete  there  will  still 
be  room,  no  doubt,  alongside  the  white  man  in  South  Africa 
for  a  black  and  even  an  Indian  section  of  the  community.  These 
questions,  however,  will  gradually  be  resolved  on  the  spot,  and 
may  not  always  receive  that  ideal  settlement  which  many  of 
us  could  desire.  The  ideal  one  no  doubt  would  be  for  white, 
black,  and  yellow  to  grow  up  together  wTth  equal  rights  and 
equal  possessions  in  that  healthy  part  of  South  Africa  which 
is  suited  to  the  white  race.  But  although  the  black  man  and 
the  yellow'  man  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  mingle  their  blood  in 
the  future,  it  is  doubtful  w'hether  the  white  race  will  consent 
to  fuse  into  a  hybrid  type.  But  it  seems  to  me,  with  what 
practical  knowTedge  I  have  of  Africa,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
black  and  white  can  co-exist  in  the  same  community  with  equal 
rights.  The  w'hite  man  is  not  bidding  for  a  very  large  share 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  rough  justice  of  this  little  planet 
wTll  probably  accord  him  that  share  without  the  permanent  stain 
of  wrong-doing,  if  he  will  safeguard  scrupulously  the  almost 
exclusive  right  of  the  Negro  to  the  possession  of  the  soil  and 
the  greater  share  of  the  profits  in  Tropical  Africa. 

IT.  H.  Johnston. 
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London,  July  2Qth,  1907. 

The  Hague  Conference  is  approaching  its  final  sittings,  to  the  relief 
of  the  delegates.  They  have  been  alarmed  by  its  proceedings. 
There  has  been  steady  and  irritating  friction  between  some  of  the 
Greater  Powers ;  there  has  been  embarrassment  amongst  others ; 
some  of  the  minor  States  have  made  scenes;  the  Chinese 
Envoy  has  made  epigrams.  His  suggestion  that  Western  nations 
sometimes  make  war  and  call  it  “  expeditions  ”  will  be  remembered 
as  the  mot  of  the  debates.  There  have  been  some  moments  of 
genuine  anxiety  for  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Conference,  and 
there  have  been  intervals  of  severe  depression  among  the  enthusiasts 
surrounding  the  assembly,  rather  than  belonging  to  it,  who  had 
hoped  for  a  substantial  instalment  of  the  millennium.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  has  achieved  solid  results,  largely  owing  to  the  practical 
attitude  of  the  British  delegates,  but  the  atmosphere  of  its  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  and  its  coulisses  has  nevertheless  been  charged  with 
pessimism.  Instinct,  sensitive  to  the  imponderable,  was  often 
alamied  where  it  would  seem  that  mere  intelligence  ought  to  have 
been  reassured.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  somewhat  disquieting 
paradox?  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  subtle  jar  of  racial 
prejudices  and  rivalries,  in  the  incompatibility  of  temperament 
between  nations  here  and  there  who  best  serve  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  amity,  by  having  as  little  to  do  with  each  other  as  possible ; 
and  in  the  almost  open  revelation  that  the  clash  of  ambitions,  pur¬ 
poses,  interests  will  continue  to  exist  as  of  old.  It  would  be  as  idle 
to  deny  these  things  in  the  supposed  interests  of  peace  as  for  a 
mariner  to  deny  the  existence  of  rocks  and  shoals  marked  in  the 
chart,  because  of  his  preference  for  smooth  seas.  Above  all,  there 
has  been  a  very  curious  fact.  The  term  Peace  Conference  is  an 
entire  misnomer.  There  has,  unfortunately,  been  no  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  The  Hague.  There  has  been  a  War  Conference.  The 
proceedings  have  done  practically  nothing  more  than  was  effected  as 
a  result  of  the  great  meeting  in  1890  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  arbitration  for  hostilities.  All  the  positive  work  that  has 
been  accomplished,  and  it  has  been  valuable  and  remarkable,  aims 
at  the  regulation  of  hostilities,  not  at  pi'eventing  them.  The  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  doing,  as  it  were.  Red  Cross  work,  not  White 
Cross  work.  The  Conference,  from  first  to  last,  has  devoted  itself 
to  contemplating  the  recurrence  of  war,  and  to  the  devising  of 
means  for  mitigating  its  barbarity. 

*  * 

* 

The  business  has  been  divided  among  four  special  C’ommittees 
of  unwieldy  size,  and  upon  all  of  them  the  United  States  has  had 
the  largest  number  of  delegates.  In  every  question  raised  it  was 
easier  to  accept  general  statements  of  principle  than  to  agree  upon 
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the  practical  application.  The  British  representatives  had  to 
struggle  for  a  long  period  against  proposals  defended  by 
persuasive  humanitarian  reasons,  which,  if  they  could  be  enforced 
would  break  down  much  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  our  sea-power, 
and,  while  doing  nothing  at  all  to  avert  hostilities,  would  make 
war  easier  for  others  and  more  dangerous  for  ourselves.  One  of  the 
broader  questions  earliest  brought  forward  was  the  French  proposi¬ 
tion  that  hostilities  should  not  be  opened,  except  after  a  distinct 
even  though  brief  interval,  following  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
This  latter  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  and  justi¬ 
fying  statement.  After  full  discussion,  the  French  proposal  was 
unanimously  carried.  It  received  the  instant  and  unreserved 
adhesion  of  Germany,  and  this  is,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  by 
far  the  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  it.  For  European 
purposes,  where  every  minute  gained  between  the  warning  and  the 
shock  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  less  ready  Power — and  nowhere 
so  important  as  upon  the  French  side  of  the  Vosges — Baron 
Marschall’s  action  represents  a  considerable  concession  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  Berlin.  To  rely  upon  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
principle,  however,  would  obviously  be  to  trust  to  a  very  frail 
barrier.  Between  the  issue  of  the  reasoned  declaration  of  war  and 
the  opening  of  hostilities  no  definite  interval  is  fixed.  A  Power 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  interval  would  be  considerable  might 
find  itself  more  rudely  and  fatally  surprised  than  would  have 
been  possible  before  the  new  resolution  was  adopted.  France,  how 
ever,  was  reassured — let  us  hope  she  will  not  be  reassured  into  a 
further  diminution  of  her  relative  alertness — and  Baron  IMarschall's 
adhesion,  considering  the  substantial  military  preponderance  of  his 
country,  was  a  sound  and  safe  stroke  of  German  policy.  The  inci¬ 
dent  shows  that  Berlin  is  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  improving  relations  with  Pai’is;  and,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  quite  rightly  is  now  working  hard  and  not 
unsuccessfully  to  repair  the  consequences  of  a  passing  epoch  of 
diplomatic  defeat. 

*  * 

* 

Next  to  bo  raised  was  the  question  of  International  Prize  Courts,  to 
replace  our  somewhat  barbaric  tribunals  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This,  like  most  of  the  other  questions  subsequently  decided  or 
discussed,  is  clearly  one  in  which  our  own  naval  interests  are 
chiefly  concerned.  Rival  proposals  were  submitted  by  the  British 
and  German  delegates.  The  differences  were  obstinate,  though  at 
the  moment  of  writing  they  seem  likely  to  be  composed.  The 
German  representatives  suggested  a  tribunal  ad  hoc.  It  would  only 
be  set  up  in  time  of  war,  and  the  judges  would  bo  selected  by  the 
two  belligerents.  The  objections  to  this  course  are  obvious.  Such 
a  court  would  bo  political,  not  judicial,  and  the  disadvantage  would 
be  all  against  the  Power  likely  to  make  the  largest  number  of 
captures.  The  British  delegates,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  a 
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court  including  representatives  of  all  the  considerable  maritime 
Powers  signing  The  Hague  Convention.  Such  a  tribunal,  coming  into 
existence  at  once,  would  he  permanent,  and  necessarily  more 
impartial,  experienced  and  competent  than  the  sort  of  joint  drum¬ 
head  court-martial  proposed  by  Berlin.  The  question  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  upon  what 
basis  the  compromise,  now  happily  reported,  has  been  reached.  It 
is  regrettable  that  no  such  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  upon  the 
use  of  submarine  mines,  tbougb  if  there  is  any  direction  in  which 
the  scientific  savagery  of  modern  war  ought  to  be  limited,  it  is 
this.  The  British  delegation  proposed  that  these  infernal  machines 
of  the  sea  should  be  prohibited,  except  for  purposes  of  coast  defence. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  course  are  humanitarian,  but  not 
sentimental,  and  they  are  equally  intelligible  and  unanswerable. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  liusso- Japanese  war  some  5,000 
floating  mines  were  sown  upon  the  high  seas  by  the  belligerents. 
These  blind  instruments  of  haphazard  destruction  proved  to  be  as 
likely  as  not  to  wreck  the  warships  of  the  very  Power  which  laid 
them  down.  But  they  were  equally  dangerous  to  fishermen  and 
neutral  shipping.  About  a  thousand  of  the  submarine  mines  set 
swarming  in  the  Far  Eastern  seas  a  few  years  ago  are  still  at  large, 
and  for  all  any  man  knows  they  are  still  living.  Since  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war  more  than  one  merchant  vessel  has  come  into 
contact  with  these  devilish  derelicts  and  perished. 

Imagine  an  analogy  in  the  hostilities  of  the  future  on  land. 
Suppose  that  drifting  aeroplanes  were  used  to  drop  explosives,  and 
that  these  infernal  machines  of  the  air  were  wafted  beyond  the 
theatre  of  war  to  destroy  a  village  or  a  homestead  here  and  thew! 
upon  neutral  soil.  The  reason  of  mankind  would  not  tolerate  it ; 
but  that  condition  of  things  would  be  no  worse  than  the  new  danger 
to  the  life  and  trade,  even  of  neutrals,  which  the  Britisli  delegation 
seeks  to  remove  upon  the  sea.  There  was  an  overwhelming  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  this  proposal.  The  German 
representatives,  however,  resisted  it.  They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as 
to  submit  as  a  counter-motion  that  floating  mines  ought  to  be 
permitted  “  in  the  actual  and  prospective  theatre  of  naval  opera¬ 
tions.”  This  means,  of  course,  the  use  of  floating  mines  without 
restriction,  and,  if  carried,  which  is  happily  impossible,  it  would 
remove  all  security  for  non-combatants  and  neutral  shipping.  If 
we  ourselves  were  at  war,  for  instance,  the  ”  actual  and  prospec¬ 
tive  ”  theatre  of  war  would  be  world-wide,  and  under  the  German 
proposal  all  the  waters  of  the  globe  might  be  sown  broadcast  with 
infernal  machines.  The  upshot  of  this  discussion  is  still  awaited 
at  the  moment  of  writing.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
German  representatives  will  persist  in  an  attitude  which  would 
make  war  such  a  menace  to  the  general  interests  of  non-belligerent 
mankind  as  it  has  never  been  before. 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  the  American  motion  to  exempt  private 
property  at  sea  from  capture  was  carried  against  the  British  delega¬ 
tion.  The  vote  is,  of  course,  null  and  of  no  effect,  for  the  question 
is  one  upon  which  this  counti’y  can  make  no  compromise.  We 
might  as  well  dismantle  half  the  fleet.  Mr.  Choate  presented  the 
views  of  the  United  States  in  very  full  and  able  speeches.  At 
first  sight  the  American  resolution  seems  persuasive.  When  exam¬ 
ined  from  the  standpoint  of  this  country  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
w’oiild  facilitate  war  and  prolong  war,  by  relieving  belligerents  from 
the  present  economic  consequences  of  defeat,  while  forcing  a  Power 
in  the  position  of  this  country  to  purchase  even  victory  at  a  penal 
cost.  The  Fourth  Committee,  however,  has  just  come  to  a  vote, 
and  the  American  motion  was  accepted  by  twenty-one  States  against 
eleven.  This  is  a  numerical  majority.  It  is  not  a  moral  majority. 
The  United  States  was  indeed  supported  with  some  reservations  by 
Germany,  and  by  her  Austrian  and  Italian  partners  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  No  other  Great  Power  joined  them,  and  among  the 
States  solemnly  expressing  an  opinion  adverse  to  British  arguments 
upon  the  most  vital  of  maritime  interests  in  war-time  were  Switzer¬ 
land,  w’hose  shipping  is  all  “  on  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia,”  with 
Haiti,  Cuba  and  Ecuador,  Eoumania  and  Bulgaria,  China,  Persia 
and  Turkey.  In  the  voting  Haiti  had  one  vote  and  the  British  Empire 
one.  These  are  the  little  absurdities  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Powers  upon  the  side  of  this  country 
were  France,  Russia,  and  Japan,  with  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the 
same  side,  though  w-e  must,  in  our  turn,  confess  to  having  been 
also  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Panama  and  Colombia — whose 
votes  neutralised  in  this  farcical  division  the  American  Republic 
and  the  German  Empire.  Sir  Ernest  Satow  pointed  out  that  the 
instructions  of  the  British  delegation  were  absolutely  categorical,  and 
admitted  of  no  compromise.  His  own  speech  was  masterly.  He 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  Captain  Mahan,  who  was  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  The  Hague  in  1899,  has  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  against  Mr.  Choate’s  motion.  The  naval 
and  moral  reasons  are  clear.  The  first  thing  an  invading  Power  or 
land  seeks  to  do  is  to  possess  itself  of  the  enemy’s  railways — without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  shareholders  where  railways  are  privately 
owned — and  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  supplies  wdthout  regard  to  the 
loss  of  profit  by  the  furnishers.  The  parallel  is  exact.  What  is 
called  private  shipping  plays  exactly  the  same  part  in  sea  traffic 
that  is  played  by  railways  in  land  traffic.  Ocean  transport  is  the 
means  by  which  belligerents  nourish  themselves  and  enrich  them¬ 
selves,  sustain  their  financial  power,  and  increase  their  ability  to 
wage  war. 

*  * 

* 

We  shall  have  great  difficulty,  even  when  we  have  destroyed  the 
hostile  fleet,  in  forcing  the  struggle  to  a  conclusion.  We  remain 
liable  to  commercial  attacks,  like  Napoleon’s  Berlin  decrees. 
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We  have  no  army  capable  of  taking  the  offensive  in  great  wars. 
We  cannot  invade.  We  can  only  punish  to  the  utmost  of  our 
strength  at  sea.  If  we  were  no  longer  able  to  sweep  the  enemy’s 
private  shipping  out  of  active  existence,  and  to  stop  his  traffic,  the 
fiffht  arm  of  sea-power  w'ould  be  shattered,  and  we  could  never 
hope  to  bring  any  opponent  to  reason.  The  present  influence 
of  the  British  Navy  in  preserving  peace  and  deterring  from  hostilities 
some  countries  that  might  otherwise  undertake  them — it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  America  herself  is  not  included  in  that  category — 
would  be  much  diminished.  Other  people  would  be  able  to  make 
war  against  us  on  terms  of  limited  liability,  and  this  country,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  exposed  to  double  liability.  We  would  be 
crushed  by  costs,  even  if  victorious  in  action.  Sir  Ernest  Satow 
pointed  out  that  to  speak  of  “  private  property  ”  in  this  connection 
is  somewhat  of  a  misuse  of  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  owners 
are  insured ;  the  insurers  raise  their  rates  sufficiently  to  cover  them¬ 
selves  ;  all  prices  rise ;  the  ultimate  loss  is  borne  by  the  consumer. 
It  falls,  in  other  words,  where  it  ought  to  do,  and  like  all 
the  charges  of  war,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  which  has  gone  to  war.  War  at  sea  would  only  be  encou¬ 
raged  by  relieving  belligerents  from  the  severity  of  its  present 
economic  consequences.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  delegation 
made  a  great  step  in  another  direction  by  offering  to  consent  to  the 
total  abolition  of  contraband.  This  means  giving  up  the  right  of 
search  altogether,  and,  considering  what  value  has  been  attached 
by  this  country  to  that  right  in  the  past,  we  are  entitled  to  claim 
that  no  other  country  at  the  present  Hague  Conference  has  made 
anything  like  an  equal  practical  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  neutrals. 
It  is  an  odd  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Sir  Ernest  Satow  pointed 
out,  that  some  of  the  very  Powers  demanding  the  exemption  of 
private  property  from  capture  w^ere  in  favour  of  definitions  of  contra¬ 
band  so  wide  and  vexatious  as  to  enable  the  searching  of  vessels, 
the  seizure  of  goods,  and  general  interference  with  neutral  shipping, 
to  be  carried  out  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Irreconcilable  differences 
on  these  questions,  no  matter  how  calmly  discussed  and  explained, 
are  not  helpful  to  the  cause  of  international  amity,  and  when  the 
difference  arises,  as  in  this  case,  between  England  and  America,  with 
Germany  intervening  for  reasons  of  tactics  rather  than  of  principle, 
wise  men  will  breathe  more  freely  when  the  doors  are  shut  upon 
the  deliberations  of  The  Hague  Conference.  We  are  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  support  Washington  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the 
forcible  collection  of  international  debts  by  such  means  as  were 
employed  in  the  Venezuela  incident  of  mischievous  memory.  The 
debates  upon  the  Drago  doctrine,  however,  must  be  reserved  for 
discussion  next  month.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
throughout  the  Conference  has  been,  on  the  whole,  admirable,  and 
increases  the  reputation  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  We  cannot  refrain, 
however,  from  repeating  our  regret  that  the  futile  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  to  be  forced  upon  the 
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Conference  by  the  initiative  of  this  country.  It  is  understood  that 
the  motion,  though  introduced,  will  not  be  pressed.  It  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  diplomatic  eiTor.  The  German  position  upon  disarmament 
is  as  unassailable  as  our  own  action  in  refusing  immunity  to  private 
property  at  sea.  k 

*  *  >! 

*  r- 

In  the  meantime,  the  I’clations  betweeii  America  and  Japan  have 
been  passing  through  an  alarming  phase.  The  danger  at  the  moment  h 
seems  definitely  over,  but  the  circumstances  from  which  it  arose  ; 
show  how  little  The  Hague  Conference  can  do  to  remove  the  greatest 
of  all  perils  to  peace.  California  continues  to  set  the  treaty  engage-  i 
ments  of  the  United  States  at  defiance.  Japanese  subjects  are  • 
injured  in  business,  threatened  in  person,  and  treated  with  a  con-  : 
ternptuous  brutality  maddening  to  a  people  who  have  fought  their  i 
way,  by  efforts  of  unparalleled  heroism,  in  peace  and  war,  to  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  who  believed  they  had  established  a  com-  |j 
plete  political  equality  with  the  Powers  of  the  West,  and  who  are  j,| 
necessarily,  by  temperament  and  position,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  ! 
peoples  upon  the  point  of  national  honour.  Washington  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  California  is  inexcusable,  but  cannot  be  controlled. 
Japan  is  assured  that  she  is  in  the  right,  that  the  American  Consti¬ 
tution  ought  to  be  amended,  but  that  diplomacy  at  Washington  is 
useless,  though  action  at  San  Francisco  would  mean  war.  The 
New  York  Herald  commenced  some  weeks  since  what  other 
American  newspapers  have  described  as  a  criminal  campaign. 
Every  device  of  sensational  journalism  w'as  used  to  excite  prejudice 
against  the  Japanese,  and  to  create  the  impression  that  war  was 
in  sight.  Ultimately  the  Herald  announced  that  the  whole  of  the  : 
American  Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the  Pacific.  This  disquieting  I 
statement  w-as,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed,  and  admirals  on  f 
both  sides  commenced  to  exchange  insults.  Finally,  telegrams 
from  The  Hague  declared  that  the  situation  was  much  graver  than 
Europe  had  suspected ;  that  momentous  notes  were  passing  between 
Washington  and  Tokio ;  and  that  the  controversy  was  rapidly  coming  ! 
to  a  deadlock.  Those  latter  statements  were  promptly  contradicted, 
but  they  served  the  useful  purpose  of  rousing  sane  opinion  against 
the  Jingo  campaign.  In  Tokio,  the  Japanese  Government  rebuked 
the  bitter  and  passionate  utterances  of  some  of  the  more  irresponsible 
organs  in  the  Japanese  Press.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
the  Nciv  I  ork  World  started  a  peace  movement,  and  denounced 
the  project  of  sending  the  American  Fleet  round  Cape  Horn.  In  face 
of  trying  attacks,  Viscount  Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  acted  with  the  utmost  good  sense  and  dignity. 
Admiral  Yamamoto  played  the  role  of  a  special  peace  envoy  in 
speeches  of  such  unmistakable  frankness  and  sincerity  that  they 
had  their  immediate  effect  upon  American  opinion.  Penally  the 
Neiv  York  World  has  been  able,  to  publish  in  the  last  few  days' 
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a  communication  from  Oyster  Bay  which  is  accepted  as  having 
been  dictated  by  the  President  himself.  It  was  at  least  authorised 
bv  him.  This  statement  of  the  American  Government’s  views  runs 
i  as  follows: — “There  has  been  no  order  given  by  the  President  to 
the  Navy  Department  to  send  the  battleship  fleet  to  the  Pacific. 

I  The  President  know's  of  no  order  issued  by  the  General  Board  to 

:  that  effect . The  President  has  not  considered  the  Japanese 

I  question  to  be  at  all  serious,  and  has  not,  for  that  reason,  issued 
’  any  orders  for  the  mobilisation  of  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  The  present 
^  plan  of  the  Navy  Department  is  to  have  the  battleships  leave  on  a 
!  cruise  early  in  the  Fall.  They  may  go  to  the  Pacific.  Their  destin- 
1  ation  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Whatever  plans  have  been 
[  made  were  started  before  the  discussion  on  the  question  arose. 
Absolutely  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  anything  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  has  been  contemplated.’’  This  emphatic  declaration  puts 
!  an  end  to  the  war-scare,  and  the  New  York  World  points  the  moral 
in  the  following  vigorous  terms:  “However  innocent  of  warlike 
intention  the  projectors  of  the  cruise  may  have  been,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  reported  orders  were  seized  upon  to  justify  a  general  Jingo 
demonstration  against  the  Japanese . The  Jingo  demonstra¬ 

tion  is  done  for.’’  There  has  never  been  a  moment’s  doubt  of  the 
official  determination  at  Tokio  and  Washington  to  maintain  peace. 
The  Governments  on  both  sides  have  made  every  effort  to  save  the 
people  on  both  sides  from  each  other  and  themselves.  A  peace 
movement  has  been  started  even  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  moan 
time  Japan  has  suffered  acknowledged  injuries,  but  remains  without 
redress;  and  it  may  bo  predicted  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
.\merican  Fleet  will  be  permanently  stationed  in  the  Pacific  at  no 
very  distant  date. 

*  * 

* 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  disquieting  character  of  this  question. 
It  is  an  Imperial  as  well  as  an  American  question.  Upon  the  one 
side  are  vast  and  thinly-peopled  lands,  under  the  flags  of  the  two 
English-speaking  Powers.  Upon  the  other  side  are  the  swarming 
populations  of  the  Far  East.  They  cannot  pour  indiscriminately 
into  the  territory  occupied  by  white  communities  without  creating 
economic  consequences  more  destructive  to  the  white  man’s  welfare 
than  war  itself,  and  involving  political  issues  of  the  greatest  magni¬ 
tude.  Chinese  and  Japanese  alike  undermine  the  white  man’s  stan¬ 
dard  of  life,  and  where  he  attempts  to  compete  with  them  he  is 
either  pauperised  or  driven  out.  Unless  the  two  civilisations  are 
hept  separate  only  yellow  civilisation  will  survive.  The  only  possible 
course  that  the  white  communities  fringing  the  Pacific  can  adopt  is  to 
keep  their  several  countries  for  themselves,  and  to  restrict  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Asiatic  labour  as  severely  as  Japan  herself  would  restrict 
the  inniiigration  of  white  labour,  if  it  threatened  to  pass  across  the 
I'acifie  in  a  human  flood,  and  to  swamp  the  economic  existence  of 
Asiatic  communities.  Our  allies  are  not  likely  to  question  our 
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complete  loyalty  to  the  Alliance.  We  have  made  it;  it  was  neces 
sary;  it  has  been  the  basis  upon  w^hich  our  whole  diplomatic  posi- 
tion  has  been  re-established;  and  w’e  would  uphold  it  to  the  last 
But  although  no  decent  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  arrogant  brutalitv 
of  Californian  procedure,  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
own  Colonies  aim,  and  are  bound  to  aim,  by  better  methods  at  the 
same  ends.  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  expressed  with  uncom¬ 
promising  clearness  at  the  Imperial  Conference  the  views  of  our  own 
colonists.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  alike  mean  to  keep  their  land 
a  w'hite  man’s  country.  They  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  to  their  deter¬ 
mination  there  are  no  limits.  They  want  no  immigration  that  thev 
cannot  assimilate.  Our  colonists  went  out  to  seek  a  sphere  where 
they  could  raise  the  level  of  their  lives.  An  unlimited  import  of 
Asiatic  labour  would  ruin  them  economically,  and  in  the  end  would 
submerge  them  racially  and  politically.  It  would  expose  them,  in  a 
word,  to  a  far  worse  fato  than  could  ever  have  overtaken  them  if 
they  had  remained  at  home.  Japan,  in  the  Californian  dispute,  is 
in  the  right  from  every  point  of  view.  She  is  bound  to  insist  that 
her  subjects  shall  have  legal  protection  wherever  they  are  now  legi¬ 
timately  settled,  and  that  they  shall  have  security  for  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  upon  the  faith 
of  treaties.  Still  the  Government  of  Tokio  has  too  clear  an  insight 
into  the  reason  of  the  matter  not  to  perceive  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  alone  dictates  the  opposition  of  the  white  democra¬ 
cies  upon  the  Pacific  to  the  influx  of  Asiatic  labour.  But  let  us 
recognise  that  the  question  cannot  end  there.  American  citizens 
and  British  colonists  cannot  permanently  enjoy  monopoly  in  their 
own  countries  and  equality  in  the  Far  East.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  cry  of  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  will  ultimately  answer 
with  full  effectiveness  the  cry  of  white  countries  for  white  men. 
Beyond  this  point  it  is  not  now  necessary  or  advisable  to  pursue  the 
argument.  We  have  stated  the  fundamental  principles  at  stake 
as  frankly  and  impartially  as  possible,  because  it  is  certain  that 
in  one  direction  or  another  the  yellow  races  must  expand;  and  this 
question  will  recur  again  and  again  during  the  coming  generation; 
it  may  prove  in  the  long  run  the  dominating  question  of  the  whole 
sphere  of  world-politics  in  the  twentieth  century.  If  there  cannot 
be  miscellaneous  equality  between  white  men  and  yellow  men  in  the 
same  spheres,  there  will  be  monopoly  for  each  of  them  in  different 
spheres.  There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  confusion  of  thought  as 
to  the  bearing  of  the  matter  upon  our  own  diplomatic  position.  The 
Anglo- Japanese  treaty  does  not  aggravate  the  situation,  but  is  the  one 
thing  that  mitigates  it.  It  helps  all  round  to  restraint  and  mutual 
respect. 

*  -* 

* 


The  New  York  Sun  has  made  several  remarkable  references 
in  the  last  few  weeks  to  the  action  of  Germany  in  the  Cali- 
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foruian  imbroglio.  The  Emperor  William  is  said  to  have  offered  to 
conclude  a  formal  treaty  with  Washington,  and  to  place  the  German 
Fleet  at  America’s  disposal  in  case  of  trouble  with  Japan.  This 
statement  is  perhaps  not  exact,  but  we  think  it  is  not  unfounded. 
Germany  has  been  prepared  for  the  last  two  years  to  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  that  would  secure  an  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
The  Kaiser  has  every  right  to  pursue  that  policy,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  he  will  attain  his  object.  The  twentieth  century  would  indeed 
“  belong  to  the  Germans  ’  ’  if  the  two  English-speaking  Powers  could 
be  induced  to  destroy  each  other.  Any  such  treaty  as  is  suggested 
would  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  would  stand  little 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  that  assembly.  It  is  natural  enough, 
though  saddening  to  all  the  saner  and  more  far-sighted  among 
English-speaking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  some 
Americans,  in  the  contemplation  of  extreme  difficulties  with  Japan, 
should  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  only  alliance  available. 
The  prime  business  of  statesmanship  in  London  and  Tokio  alike  is 
to  make  that  alliance  unnecessary.  The  New  York  Sun,  which  has 
been  most  in  favour  of  it,  now  declares  that  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  This  powerful  and  respectable  journal  adds  that 
the  Emperor  William  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  the  special  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  American  people,  and  its  comments  have  taken  a  tone 
of  steady  unfriendliness  to  this  country.  So  the  history  of  the 
Spanish-Aniericun  war  is  forgotten  by  a  number  of  people  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  diplomatic  nail  knocks  out 
another.  Something  has  happened  to  Anglo-American  relations. 
Though  the  German  interest  in  disturbing  them  is  obvious,  and 
German  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
successful,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
stand  equally  to  lose.  Mark  Twain’s  reception,  spontaneous  and 
touching  as  it  was,  has  shown  the  depth  and  strength  and  sincerity 
of  the  fraternal  feeling  between  the  two  peoples.  There  has  been 
no  change  on  this  side;  we  do  not  read  “  The  Jumping  Frog  ”  in 
translations;  and  we  have  a  greater  interest  in  preserving  peace 
upon  the  Californian  question  than  has  the  United  States  itself. 
That  is  what  counts  in  this  case,  and  that  is  what  cannot  be  said 
by  any  other  European  Power. 

*  * 

♦ 

Let  it  be  well  understood,  since  we  dislike  every  form  of  inter¬ 
national  insincerity,  and  have  always  advocated  rcalpolitik  in  these 
pages,  that  we  do  not  complain  of  German  “  intrigues.”  The  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  in  the  struggle  that  was  challenged  by  itself,  has  been 
gradually  placed  at  a  serious  political  disadvantage  by  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  British  policy,  w'hen  it  had  once  been  awakened  from 
traditional  delusions  to  a  sense  of  the  real  facts  and  perils  of  the 
international  situation.  If  intrigue  means,  as  in  this  connection  it 
ioes,  the  secret  negotiation  which  precedes  every  declared  new 
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departure  in  diplomacy,  Germany  is  entitled  to  intrigue,  and  bouny 
to  do  it.  She  has  her  situation  in  the  world  to  repair.  She  has 
the  right  to  use  every  resource  of  her  diplomacy,  and  to  make  them 
prevail  if  she  can.  That  every  effort  is  being  used  to  make  them 
prevail  at  Paris  is  not  doubtful,  and  the  result  is  far  from  haviii» 
been  altogether  null.  There  is  no  need  for  apprehension  on  that 
point.  The  entente  cordiale  is  unshaken,  and  the  attempts  to  drive 
a  burrow  under  it  here  and  there  may  be  recognised  with  equanimity 
so  long  as  they  are  recognised.  iM.  Etienne’s  recent  visit  to  Kiel 
has  excited  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  some  excessive  specula¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  it  could  not  have  taken  place  at  any  previous 
moment  of  the  last  three  years,  and  is  a  satisfactory  sign  that  the 
tension  between  the  two  countries  is  relaxed.  M.  Etienne  is  a  very 
distinguished  politician.  He  has  occupied  high  office  in  several 
Ministries,  and  although  not  a  member  of  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet 
he  is  'Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  French  Colonial  Party.  More  interesting  still  is  the  fact  that 
he  sits  for  the  constitueircy  of  Oran,  upon  the  iMoroccan  frontier. 
At  Kiel,  M.  Etienne  held  long  conversations  with  the  Kaiser,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  many  flattering  attentions.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  received  by  Prince  Biilow  at  Berlin.  M.  Pichon  found  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  reduce  the  excitement  to  which  the  journey  gave  rise 
by  publishing  a  statement  that  French  interests  across  the  Vosges  are 
represented  solely  by  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jules  Cambon. 
The  Havas  Agency  published  from  Berlin  an  inspired  dispatch,  which 
is  not  without  significance.  “  Exactly  because  there  was  a 
causerie  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  particular  points,  for  the 
discussion  was,  above  all,  general  in  its  character.  In  short, 
while  the  incident  must  be  regarded  in  its  proper  proportions 
and  an  importance  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  it  which  it  does  not 
possess,  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation.”  Tbe  Kaiser  was  as 
charming  as  he  knows  how  to  be  towards  all  the  French  visitors 
at  Kiel,  and  the  Havas  note  shows  that  Prince  Biilow  was  especially 
happy  in  those  Delphic  civilities  of  which  he  is  a  master.  In  one 
way  or  another  these  pourparlers  will  be  pursued,  and  whether  they 
are  likely  to  lead  to  any  substantial  results  remains  to  be  seen. 
Germany’s  terms  are,  to  put  it  briefly — Morocco  for  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  The  conditions  of  the  bargain  would  necessitate  a  per¬ 
manent  entente.  Germany  desires  to  remain  in  all  circumstances  a 
junior  partner  with  a  substantial  interest  in  Morocco,  while  inviting 
France  to  become,  on  similar  terms,  a  junior  partner  in  the  Bagdad 
enterprise.  The  situation  will  have  to  be  further  advanced,  and  some 
views  on  both  sides  modified,  before  any  arrangement  on  this  scale 
becomes  possible.-  But  the  door  is  opened  to  business  negotiations, 
and  will  remain  open,  unless  it  should  be  shut  in  another  access 
of  temperament  by  the  Kaiser  himself.  The  probability  is  that 
Paris  and  Berlin  will  endeavour  to  work  together  in  small  things, 
before  attempting  larger,  and  France  will  remain  the  sole  judge  of 
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her  own  interests.  Tlie  tone  suddenly  taken  by  the  Temps  upon 
the  Egyptian  question  is  regrettable  and  significant. 

♦  * 

* 

That  Morocco  is  in  increasing  need  of  civilised  attention  has  been 
shown  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  surprising  adventures  of  Kaid  Sir 
Harry  Maclean.  The  Maghzen,  having  wholly  failed  to  suppress 
Kaisuli  by  making  war  after  its  own  manner  upon  that  redoubtable 
brigand,  decided  to  negotiate.  Sir  Harry  Maclean  was  despatched 
toofier  profitable  terms  of  submission,  and  quitted  Fez  with  a  train 
conveying  the  following  presents  for  the  great  rebel: — four  horses, 
two  mules,  ten  tents,  and  a  quantity  of  silk  stuffs.  Raisuli  swore 
by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  to  keep  faith  with  the  Kaid.  When  the 
latter  appeared,  with  a  small  escort,  at  the  last  of  several  interviews 
in  which  Raisuli  had  protested  his  ardent  desire  to  make  his  sub¬ 
mission  at  Fez,  the  Sultan’s  envoy  was  seized  and  carried  away 
into  the  mountains.  After  this  act  of  extraordinary  perfidy,  the 
brigand  issued  an  ultimatum.  He  demands  in  exchange  for  his 
prisoner  the  retreat  of  the  Sultan’s  troops  from  his  present  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  his  restoration  to  his  former  post  as  governor  of  the  district 
round  Tangier,  and  500,000  pesetas  as  baksheesh.  Astounding  as 
these  demands  may  seem,  they  are  hardly  more  exorbitant  than  the 
demands  made — and  granted — when  he  carried  off  M.  Perdicaris. 
Raisuli,  it  appears,  is  regularly  supplied  with  cases  of  cartridges  by 
Europeans  at  Tangier.  According  to  the  well-known  correspondent 
oiThe  Times,  the  ammunition  is  passed  out  of  the  town  at  night,  and 
sent  to  the  mountains  on  mules.  Raisuli  cannot  be  attacked  without 
exposing  the  life  of  his  hostage  to  danger,  and  recourse  may  have  to 
be  made  once  more  to  the  religious  influence  of  the  Shereef  of 
Wazan.  The  whole  incident  shows  the  ludicrous  inadequacy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  eight  ports  by  a  mixed  police  as  contemplated  by 
the  Algeciras  Convention.  The  Sultan  is  impotent  to  grapple  with 
anarchy  in  the  interior,  and  the  Powers  will  be  compelled  to  take 
further  action. 

*  * 

# 

The  fall  of  the  German  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Posadowsky, 
is  the  most  remarkable  event  of  its  kind  since  the  dismissal  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  It  is  the  sequel  of  the  recent  German  elections,  and 
Prince  Billow’s  victory  in  domestic  politics  is  brilliant  and  complete. 
The  importance  of  this  event  has  not  been  adequately  recognised. 
In  intellectual  ability  and  power  of  work.  Count  Posadowsky  had  no 
equal  in  the  Kaiser’s  counsels.  He  was  the  great  advocate  of  social 
legislation,  he  had  the  State  insurance  systems  at  his  finger-ends, 
ind  was  an  unrivalled  master  of  every  detail  of  the  tariff.  Although 
a  Conservative,  the  genuineness  of  his  zeal  for  social  reform  and  his 
unrivalled  ability  in  constructive  legislation  had  won  him  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  Liberal  factions  and  of  the  Socialists  themselves  no 
Itss  than  of  the  Centre,  whose  strength  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
>t  firmly  supports  the  State  insurance  system.  Count  Posadowsky 
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was  engaged  upon  great  plans  for  extending  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  this  legislation,  and  he  had  not  expected  his  dismissal 
From  the  Chancellor’s  point  of  view,  however,  the  retirement  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  necessary.  Count  Posadowsky  con¬ 
demned  the  breach  with  the  Centre  and  the  December  dissolution 
he  prophesied  that  the  Socialists  would  be  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  the  elections.  On  these  points  he  was  wrong,  and  his  error  made  his 
position  untenable.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  was 
equally  wrong  in  his  unshaken  belief  that  the  new  system  of  relying 
upon  hybrid  majorities  will  not  work,  in  the  long  run,  despite  the 
vivid  successes  of  the  Biilow-Dernburg  policy  at  the  outset.  He 
has  been  succeeded,  but  it  is  agreed  that  he  cannot  be  replaced. 
Count  Posadowsky ’s  fall  was  accompanied  by  the  resignation  of  Herr 
Stadt,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Worship,  whose  education  policy 
was  the  peculiar  object  of  Liberal  detestation.  These  events,  how¬ 
ever,  can  only  be  fully  understood  when  they  are  regarded  as  the 
last  links  in  a  singular  chain.  The  Eulenburg  camarilla  had  been 
broken  up  a  few  weeks  previously  by  the  savage  attacks  in  Die 
Zukunft  said  to  have  been  forced  by  tlie  Crown  Prince  upon  the 
Emperor’s  attention.  All  Gennan  misfortunes  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  attributed  to  the  evil  influence  of  Pi-ince  Eulenburg  and 
the  other  members  of  the  “  round  table,”  held  in  his  castle  of 
Liebenberg.  The  Camarilla  was  increasingly  hostile  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  had  made  repeated  efforts  to  secure  his  overthrow.  Prince 
Billow  has  vanquished  all  his  enemies,  and  it  is  permissible  to  remain 
entirely  sceptical  as  to  his  fundamental  political  ability  without 
denying  the  consummate  cleverness  and  address  to  which  he  owes 
his  triumph  in  an  atmosphere  where  these  qualities  still  count  for 
more  than  the  solid  powers  of  mind  and  character  belonging  to 
Count  Posadow'sky. 

*  » 

* 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  speech  on  Macedonia  to  the  deputation  at 
the  Foreign  Office  on  July  9th  has  achieved  the  notable  feat  of 
drawing  exceptional  praise  both  from  Constantinople  and  Vienna. 
It  deserves,  indeed,  all  the  praise  that  can  be  given  to  it,  for  it  helps 
more  than  any  recent  official  utterance  in  any  country  to  form  sound 
opinion  in  Europe.  The  Foreign  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  Balkan  question  has  changed  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  problem  of  a  few  years  ago  was  how  to  protect 
the  Christians  from  the  Turk.  The  problem  now  is  to  protect 
the  Christians  from  each  other.  Sooner  or  later  a  system  of 
autonomy  will  be  established  in  Macedonia,  but  nothing  but  war 
could  establish  it  now.  Those  who  do  not  want  war  must  be 
content  with  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  Christian  administration 
under  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty.  If  we  were  to  be  moved  exclusively 
by  humanitarian  sentiment  in  these  things,  we  should  have  to 
start  an  agitation  at  the  present  moment  against  the  Christian 
atrocities  which  are  the  worst  curse  of  jMacedonia. 
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By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  WHICH  WE  -ARE  DEEP  IN  ANOTHER  ROMANTIC  AFFAIR. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  at  the  end  of  the  month,  three  weeks 
after  Lady  Burdett’s  supper-party  to  the  new  heroine  of  Democracy. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  dismissed  to  their  counties, 
admonished  by  a  speech  from  the  Throne  to  carry  with  them  “  a  dis¬ 
position  to  inculcate,  both  by  instruction  and  example,  a  spirit  of 
attachment  to  those  established  laws  and  that  happy  Constitution 
which  it  has  ever  been  his  Majesty’s  anxious  wish  to  support,”  and 
which  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  it  was  to  be  understood,  did  chiefly 
enable  him  to  support.  Of  such  friends  of  ours  as  had  counties  to 
which  they  could  repair.  Lord  Sandgate  went  into  Wilts  and  Sir 
Francis  no  further  than  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Ranald  returned  to  sea 
and  the  harrying  of  poor  Lord  Gambier;  Lord  Rodono,  staying  in 
town,  broke  his  promise  when  he  asked  Miss  Chambre  to  marry  him. 

It  had  not  suited  Lady  Morfa  to  leave  London  so  early,  nor  the 
Earl,  her  son,  to  repair  to  any  of  his  counties.  He  was  now  at 
Brighton  with  the  Prince  and  Lord  Moira,  and  chose  to  keep  Cary  11 
House  open  for  his  occasional  visits — to  a  cock-fight,  or  a  dog-fight,  to 
his  tailor’s,  or  to  a  certain  villa  in  Brompton,  where  he  was  known  as 
Captain  Graham,  and  where  there  was  also  a  Mrs.  Graham,  who  lived 
chiefly  in  a  pink  silk  wrapper.  Later  on  in  the  summer,  her  ladyship 
intended  for  Bath  and  a  round  of  visits  before  settling  down  for  the 
autumn  at  Wrensham  Park,  in  Leicestershire.  Meantime,  there 
remained  a  party  or  two,  of  a  late  blossoming  sort,  to  be  gathered — 
to  which  she  went  and  took  her  grandchild;  at  one  of  which  Tom 
Rodono  slipped  away  from  grace. 

Meeting  his  mistress  here,  he  fell  to  railing  at  the  Piccadilly  fiasco, 
for  which  he  said  somebody  ought  to  have  called  Sandgate  out.  She 
was  disposed  to  defend  it,  not  finding  it  in  her  heart  to  scorn  honesty 
even  when  it  was  compounded  with  shrieking  vulgarity ;  but  he  was 
too  sore  to  allow  any  justification.  He  remembered  that  Sandgate 
professed  to  worship  what  he  had  trailed  in  the  miry  clay. 

“The  thing  was  execrable,”  he  said,  “or  no!  it  would  have 
been  execrable  if  it  had  not  been  so  ridiculous — as  it  was,  it  was 
merely  squalid.  ...  1  don’t  fancy  that  you  cared  for  my  cutting  in. 
Bless  you,  1  know  that  it  was  flattery  in  its  way,  and  meant  to  be 
flattering — but  there  was  too  much  of  it.  You  can’t  eat  butter  out 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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of  spoons.  I  spoke  my  little  piece  because  I  thought  you  would  have 
felt  bound  to  say  something,  and  w'anted  to  spare  you  the  necessity 
of  dropping  to  orator  Hunt’s  level,  or  old  Cobbett’s.  The  way  it  came 
to  me  is  due  to  the  God.” 

“  A  jealous  God,”  she  said.  He  took  that. 

“  Yes — that’s  truer  than  you  think  for.  And  I  made  you  angry,  I 
fancy — but  I  don’t  care.  It  would  need  more  than  your  anger  to 
keep  me  from  defending  you.  You  shall  never  be  cheapened  if  I  can 
help  it.  Orator  Hunt — oh  Lord  !  ” 

She  had  not  liked  Mr.  Hunt,  so  said  nothing. 

”  Those  fellows,”  he  ran  grumbling  on,  ”  ain’t  democrats,  vou 
know.  You  must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  a  democrat — and  a  fine 
gentleman,  too.” 

“Or  a  man,”  said  she  here,  clinging  to  Tom  Paine;  but  Tom 
Rodono  wouldn’t  have  it. 

“No;  a  gentleman.  In  a  matter  of  give  and  take — which  is  all 
this  world,  if  it’s  to  be  habitable — you  must  be  able  for  either,  A 
man  can  take,  but  ’tis  a  gentleman  who  can  give.  Democracy  with¬ 
out  giving  is  flat  impossible.  Lafayette  w'as  a  giver,  so  was  your 
Eddy  Fitzgerald — so’s  Bob  Ranald,  and  so  are  you,  in  the  making.  So’s 
Burdett,  I  don’t  doubt  for  a  moment.  But  Sandgate  !  Sandgate’s  as 
much  of  a  democrat  as  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  There  are  the  old  stagers, 
now,  whom  it  might  have  entertained  you  to  meet — old  classics, 
veterans.  Tooke,  now,  Parson  Tooke !  a  hoary  old  spider,  spinning 
philosophies,  and  then,  with  a  microscopic  eye,  watching  us  try  to 
live  ’em  out.  Our  disasters  are  his  gain — they  teach  him  a  deal. 
They  prosecuted  him  in  ’94,  and  might  as  w'ell  have  burned  St.  Paul 
in  efl&gy.  Then  there’s  the  Major.  God  bless  the  Major!  he’s  more 
honest  than  Cobbett,  because  he  has  fewer  half-crowns  to  spend.” 

He  reflected  humorously,  and  chuckled  at  his  thoughts.  “  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  though  :  you’ve  made  an  enemy  of  William.  You  flicked 
him  on  a  raw^ — for,  of  course,  the  fact  is  that  Vernour  refused  his 
crown-piece.  The  old  bull-frog  would  never  have  said  a  word  of  it  if 
he  hadn’t  meant  to  quench  the  Orator.  That  had  to  be  done,  and 
then  you  had  him.  Oh,  I  love  you  for  it!  The  neatest  turn  of  the 
wrist,  and  you  spitted  him  like  a  master  of  fence.” 

She  told  him  she  had  never  meant  so  much.  “  He  had  been  very 
kind  to  me — I  was  prepared  to  esteem  him  highly.  But — oh,  he  was 
dreadfully  wrong — to  offer  money  to — and  then  to  talk  about  it. 
Horrible ! 

“  Bad  enough  for  the  Duke  of  York,”  said  Rodono;  and  then  he 
made  his  proposal — in  the  same  candid,  carefully  moderate  vein. 
“  Your  grandmamma  won’t  hear  of  me — but  if  you  will,  I  can  bear 
that.  I’ve  enough  for  two.  Don’t  ask  me  what  I  feel  for  you ;  you  d 
waste  your  time — you  can  see  right  through  me,  I  know.  And  dont 
ask  me  what  I  have  to  boast  of — what  pretences  to  make:  they’re 
mighty  few.  I’ve  done  nothing  so  far.  I  threw  up  my  commission 
for  the  sake  of  Parliament,  to  please  the  parent  chiefly.  There  was 
our  rotten  borough,  you  know — rotting.  We’d  always  been  in  the 
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House,  he  told  me;  and  I  believe  him.  We  are  of  the  sort  that, 
somehow,  always  is  there.  At  the  very  outset,  I  sickened  of  it. 

‘  Who  ivill  show  us  any  good  ?  '  You  talk  of  Pitt  and  Dundas — but 
do  you  think  Sam  Whitbread’s  any  better?  Do  you  think  little 
Creevy’s  a  patriot?  Did  Wardle  hamstring  the  Duke  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country?  However,  I’m  not  talking  politics;  you  can 
make  a  man  of  me  if  you  choose.  I’m  in  love  with  you.  Miss  Hermia, 
and  I  want  to  get  you  out  of  this  quagmire.  You’ve  a  face  like  a 
flower  and  a  soul  like  a  spirit  of  the  fire.  Give  me  my  way,  and  you 
shall  bloom  for  ever  in  a  clean  air ;  and  your  flame  shall  be  fed  with 
ambergris  and  frankincense.  Scotch  !  What  do  you  say?  ” 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  said,  and  she  said  it,  though  she 
disliked  the  giving  of  pain.  She  thought  him  a  lively  and  agreeable 
companion,  and  entirely  to  be  trusted;  but  she  had  a  shrewd  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  self-esteem  underlying  his  light-hearted  words,  and  the 
life  he  proposed  to  her  was  not  promising.  To  make  a  man  of  him 
if  she  chose  ?  How  could  she  help  recalling  him  who  had  assured  her 
with  such  intensity  of  truth  that  she  had  restored  manhood  to  him 
also?  Ah,  there  had  been  no  mock  depreciation  of  himself  in  that 
short-spoken  man !  And  what  else  did  Tom  Rodono  propose  ?  He 
was  to  be  minister  to  an  altar,  on  which  she  sat  and  burned.  No,  no 
—with  Tom  for  ever  extenuating^  his  ministry,  she  could  not  burn; 
she  would  “  go  out.”  The  ministering  must  be  the  other  way  if  she 
were  to  live;  and  the  mere  thought  of  that  made  her  heart  leap — 
and  in  that  leap  poor  Rodono  was  dropped. 

She  dismissed  him  with  an  assurance  of  friendship,  which  he  w'as 
thankful  to  take,  and  an  offered  hand  which  he  gallantly  kissed. 
He  met  her  on  a  later  day  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  common  had 
occurred — which,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  had  not;  and  she  was  grateful 
to  him  for  that,  because,  to  her,  something  singular  had  occurred. 
The  Violet  Intrigue  had  begun. 

On  that  very  morning,  indeed,  she  received  the  first  of  a  series  of 
cifts— remarkable  for  its  nature,  persistence  and  mystery  of  origin — 
or.  as  a  fact,  she  received  three  of  them  together,  for  they  had  begun 
to  arrive  two  days  before.  Let  me  be  precise  in  so  singular  a  matter. 
Tom  Rodono  offered  her  the  altar-seat  on  June  24th.  It  was  on  June 
ilnd  that  the  Violet  Intrigue  began. 

.\bunch  of  white  violets,  a  good-sized  Hunch  fresh-and-fresh,  was  left 
at  Caryll  House  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
lorenoon.  It  was  left  at  the  porter’s  lodge  by  an  elderly  woman  in 
a  plaid  shawl  and  black  bonnet,  with  the  simple  message  that  it  was 
lor  Miss  Chambre,  and  “  particular.”  The  violets,  smelling  of  wet 
Wgerows,  were  tied  together  with  gardener’s  bast,  and  as  the  gate- 
porter  said,  when  he  was  interrogated,  “  took  him  back — ah,  and 
back  and  back  they  took  him,  they  did  !  ”  He  assured  Miss  Hermia 
Ibat  he  had  carried  them  into  the  house  immediately  and  given  them 
|tooneof  the  maids  w’ith  the  message  as  delivered  to  him.  that  “  thev 
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was  for  Miss  Chambre,  and  particular.”  He  would  swear  that  upon 
the  Book,  ”  before  the  Judges  of  Assize  and  their  marshals,  and  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex.”  To  which  of  the  maids?  Ah,  that  was 
a  puzzler ;  for  he  w^as  getting  on  in  years  and  took  little  stock  of  the 
maids.  Twenty  years,  fifteen  years  back,  had  Miss  Hermia  asked 
him  !  Now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he  did  believe  it  had  been  to  the 
black-eyed  girl  whom,  on  that  account,  they  called  Susan— though 
her  name  was  Hester.  He  thought  so,  because  he  knew  her  father, 
who  was  a  market-gardener  at  Mortlake.  Yes,  yes,  and  she  had 
been  sweeping  the  passage  at  the  time;  and  he  had  said — his  very 
words — “  My  dear,  give  this  here  to  Mrs.  Moth  with  my  compliments, 
and  say  it’s  for  Miss  Chambre,  and  very  particular.”  ”  Very  ”  had 
been  his  addition,  because  “  you  know  what  gels  are,  miss.”  That 
was  all  he  knew,  except  that  violets  had  been  brought  to  the  door  at 
the  same  hour  ever  since  that  morning. 

Susan,  the  black-eyed,  owned  to  having  received  the  violets  from 
Mr.  Jacobs.  She  swore  that  she  had  put  them  on  the  tray  with 
Miss  Chambre ’s  tea,  toast,  and  letters,  which  Mrs.  Moth  was  to  take 
up.  Three  mornings,  including  this  very  morning,  she  had  done  the 
same  thing.  No;  she  owned  that  she  had  forgotten  the  message,  that 
they  were  particular,  or  very  particular.  She  was  very  sorry  indeed, 
and  shed  tears. 

It  was  now  definitely  thrust  upon  Mrs.  Moth,  who  evaded  with 
practised  ease.  How  could  she  have  known — she  put  that  to  Miss 
Chambre — that  the  violets  were  particular?  The  first  time  she  saw 
them  she  had  thought  they  got  there  by  accident,  that  one  of  the 
maids  had  dropped  them  out  of  her  bosom,  “  or  so,”  when  preparing 
the  tea-tray — “  for  they  receive  such  things.  Miss  Chambre,  from 
their  friends,  as  you  know !  And  they  put  them — well,  where  else 
can  they  put  them,  poor  creatures  ?  ”  Fine,  scornful  Mrs.  Moth.  On 
the  second  morning,  she  owned  she  had  had  her  doubts,  and  had  made 
inquiries.  No — she  had  not  inquired  of  Susan,  but  in  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  room,  of  Mr.  Progers,  the  butler,  and  of  Mr.  Venning,  the 
head  footman,  and  of  the  first  housemaid;  she  confessed  that  she 
did  not  ‘‘  have  dealings  ”  with  the  lower  servants.  The  third  morning 
she  had  been  positive  that  something  was  intended — “  more,  I  should 
say,  miss,  than  meets  the  eye,  as  they  say;  ”  and  so  she  had  brought 
all  three  bunches  up  together. 

The  thing  was  certainly  odd,  rather  romantic  in  its  way.  Who  was 
this  old  woman  ?  Let  Jacob  Jacobs  of  the  gates  inquire.  Meantime, 
the  recipient  met  Lord  Rodono  after  his  repulse  with  a  new  tender¬ 
ness,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  the  tribute  was  his.  How  extraordinary 
was  man  !  Ashamed  of  himself  for  the  very  thing  which  could  be  his 
least  reproach  I  Why,  this  sort  of  offering,  so  contemned  by  your 
Moths,  was  exactly  aimed  at  her  weakness.  Simple,  sincere,  afiec- 
tionate,  humble  things — white  violets  fresh  gathered — left  at  the  gate 
by  an  old  woman — for  Miss  Chambre,  and  particular!  She  was 
honestly  touched,  and  felt  more  kindness  for  Tom  Rodono  than  she 
could  have  thought  possible.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  be  kind  to 
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the  violet-briuger.  She  wore  the  latest  bunch  at  her  breast,  and 
looked  down  at  it  nestling  there  more  than  once  or  twice.  Tom  also 
looked,  more  than  once  or  twice.  She  wore  no  other  flowers  or  orna¬ 
ment,  and  he  remarked  upon  it — and  destroyed  himself,  “  Simplex 
munditiis,  eh?  I  approve,”  he  said.  She  smiled  upon  him,  very 
gently. 

“  I  hoped  that  you  would.  They  were  a  present  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.  An  old  lady’s.” 

“Oho,”  said  he,  “  you  mustn’t  tell  me  that.” 

“Why,  what  else  can  I  tell  you?  Honestly,  an  old  lady  brought 
them.” 

“  Let’s  hope  she’s  honest.  I  scent  a  broker.” 

She  blushed.  “  Lord  Rodono,  you  are  not  angry  with  me?  ” 

“  God  forbid  !  ” 

“  You  should  not  be.  I  count  you  my  friend — you  and  Grizel,  of 
my  best  friends.  I  may  prove  you  yet.” 

“  Prove,  prove.  I  ask  nothing  better.” 

“  Well,  find  out  who  gives  me  violets  every  day.” 

“Every  day!  Is  it  so?  Certainly,  I’ll  do  my  best — but  remem¬ 
ber,  I  assassinate  him  if  I  find  him.”  She  went  happily  away  with 
the  thought  that  she  had  a  romantic  worshipper  somewhere  hidden, 
and  that  it  was  assuredly  not  Tom  Rodono. 

Jacobs,  of  the  gate,  could  find  out  little  or  nothing  from  his  old 
lady,  who,  frightened  by  his  manner,  or  his  gold-laced  hat,  or  gold 
garter,  took  refuge  in  that  sure  harbour  of  old  ladies,  tears.  Here  she 
snuffled  at  ease.  She  said  that  she  was  a  poor  widow,  by 
name  Mrs.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Matthews  of  the  Highgate  Road, 
glad  to  earn  her  pittance  a  week  by  honest  courses.  The 
money  was  paid  her  in  advance  for  what  she  had  to  do 
—which  was  to  go  to  such  and  such  a  street  corner,  receive  a 
bunch  of  white  violets,  and  take  it  to  Caryll  House  gate.  She  did 
not  know  the  person  who  gave  them  to  her,  and  must  not  say  what 
she  knew  of — him?  As  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon  sinners, 
she  had  not  said  him  or  her;  she  had  said  person,  and  ”  person  ”  it 
must  for  ever  be  if  she  was  to  earn  her  money — which  was  material — 
»nd  bread  at  thirteenpence-halfpenny  the  quartern.  God  pity  the 
poor!  She  told  Mr.  Jacobs  that  any  further  questioning  might  lose  it 
her;  and  with  that  she  went  away.  Next  morning,  to  her  visible  con¬ 
sternation,  she  had  to  hand  over  her  violets  to  Miss  Chambre  herself. 

That  young  lady’s  custom  was  to  ride  every  summer  morning 
between  half-past  seven  and  nine ;  but  to-day  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  returned  punctually  at  the  half-hour.  She  then  saw'  the 
plaid  shawl  at  the  gates,  and  Jacob  Jacobs,  stately  and  remote,  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  had  no  notion  of  what  it  w’as  doing  there.  He  waved 
his  hand,  and  was  about  to  explain  the  phenomenon  to  Miss  Hermia, 
'ho,  in  her  fawn-coloured  habit,  open  at  the  throat,  in  her  great  hat 
ind  grey  veil,  high  on  her  shining  horse,  looked  like  a  Queen  of 
Amazons,  able  to  ride  underfoot  without  ruth  a  whole  phalanx  of  poor 
widows  from  the  Highgate  Road.  The  little  peering  face  shrank  into 
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the  black  bonnet,  the  plaid  shawl  shivered;  its  poor  tenant  wag 
making  for  the  water  again — that  sure  harbour  of  tears.  “  Oh 
miss — oh,  my  lady,  I  should  say,  whatever  will  become  of  poor  me?  ” 

“  Nothing  but  good,  I  am  sure,”  said  Miss  Chambre.  ”  Are  those 
my  violets?  Thank  you  very  much.  ”  She  took  them,  stooping  from 
her  saddle;  carried  them  to  her  mouth,  and  snuffed  long  at  them. 

‘‘  They  are  as  fresh  as  the  day.  1  never  had  such  a  present  before. 
It  is  most  kind  of  you.  1  am  most  grateful.” 

”  Bless  you,  my  lady  !  ’Tis  not  me  that  gives  them  to  your  lady¬ 
ship.” 

”  I  suppose  not.  Why  should  you?  But  will  you  please  to  thank 
the  giver  for  me?  It  is  a  very  kind  thought.” 

“  Yes,  miss,  yes,  my  lady,  I  will.  And  proud  enough — Lord  have 
mercy  !  what  was  I  saying?  ” 

”  Don’t  be  afraid — don’t  say  more  than  you  wish  to  say.  Good¬ 
bye.”  She  struck  through  the  gates,  followed  by  the  groom — then 
pulled  up  short.  “  Stay  a  moment,”  she  called  to  the  dazzled 
creature,  and  turned  the  horse.  ”  Will  you  let  me — give  you  some¬ 
thing  ?  Will  you  ?  For  your  trouble  and  kindness,  I  mean.  ’ ’  Horror 
blenched  the  peering  eyes. 

“  Oh,  no,  my  lady,  I  dursn’t!  I’m  forbidden — it  ’ud  be  the  end 
of  me — of  my  pittance  a  week.  Oh,  pray,  pray !  ” 

Miss  Chambre  coloured.  ”  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again.  I  hope  so.”  She 
turned  and  rode  to  the  door;  she  w’enb  upstairs,  her  violets  to 
her  mouth;  wore  them  that  night,  and,  in  fact,  got  into  the  habit  of 
using  no  other  adornment  whatsoever.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why 
the  gift  pleased  her  so  much — whether  it  touched  some  secret  spring 
of  romance,  or  appealed  to  her  passion  for  simplicity ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  came  to  count  upon  white  violets  for  her  bosom  or 
hair  every  evening.  The  unknown  lover  had  chosen  a  powerful  advo¬ 
cate;  but  he  remained  unknown. 


In  July,  when  the  Earl  of  Morfa  went  to  Ireland  on  private  business 
of  his  Prince’s,  Lady  Morfa  was  to  travel  in  semi-state  to  Bath, 
Hermia  and  the  brown-eyed  Moon  with  her.  The  latter  had  hopes 
of  the  west,  which  she  admitted  to  nobody,  but  Hermia,  who  con¬ 
cealed  nothing,  plainly  said  that  she  should  miss  her  violets  terribly 
— an  admission  which  made  Miss  Moon  look  arch.  She  had  seen 
trembling  Mrs.  Matthews  but  a  few  days  before,  and  told  her  as 
much.  ”  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Matthews;  I’m  going  to  Bath  with  my 
grandmother.  I  can’t  hope  to  see  you  there,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  No,  indeed,  miss,  you  cannot.  But  let’s  hope  for  happy 
returns.” 

”  Let  us  hope  for  all  sorts  of  things.  I  haven’t  heard  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  from  my  brother,  for  a  month.  He’s  a  wicked  boy  not  to  spare 
me  a  letter.  And  that’s  what  I  hope  for  most  in  the  world.  Good¬ 
bye,  Mrs.  Matthews.”  And  then  the  chariot  bore  her  away.  Among 
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the  farewells  she  did  not  make  was  one  to  Mrs.  Vernour,  of  Brook 
Street.  She  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  Vernour  there. 

Bath  proved  to  be  very  full ;  the  King’s  Parade  crowded  on  the  fine, 
cool  mornings;  the  Pump  Room  like  Almack’s.  One  of  the  first 
people  she  met  with  when  she  walked  abroad  was  Sir  George  Coigne, 
in  snuff-brown  coat,  white  breeches,  and  the  neatest  pair  of  boots  you 
ever  saw.  Harriet  Moon  betrayed  herself  by  a  fierce  pressure  of 
the  arm.  “  Oh,  Hermy,  look,  look !  ” 

“Where  then,  my  dear?  Oh,  1  see.  It’s  George  Coigne,”  and 
then  she  returned  the  pressure. 

Sir  George  was  all  affability.  Upon  his  honour,  a  singular  thing ! 
Quite  a  happy  meeting — no  place  like  Bath  for  happy  meetings,  w'as 
there  now  ?  He  hoped  Miss  Moon  was  very  well ;  he  was  charmed  to 
meet  Miss  Moon — and  Cousin  Hermy,  looking  positively  radiant.  He 
must  positively  pay  his  respects  to  Aunt  Morfa  that  day.  It  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to  such  enthusiastic  babble ;  no  place  like  Bath 
indeed. 

iliss  Hermia  was  undoubtedly  radiant — with  her  own  small 
triumph  to  sun  herself  in.  Moth  had  come  to  her  that  morning  all  of 
&  twitter — bursting  with  confidences,  noddings  and  bridlings. 
“Guess,  if  you  please,  miss,  what  I  have  brought  you!  Only  to 
think  of  the  devotion  of  some  gentlemen !  ” 

“  My  violets?  ”  said  sleepy  Hermia.  “  Give  them  to  me.”  And 
into  her  bed  they  went. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHICH  r)ISPL.4yS  A  MASTER-STROKE. 

From  Bath  to  Bowood,  from  Bowood  to  Bramshaw  Demesne, 
vrhere  my  Ijord  Sandgate  acted  the  respectful  lover,  and  Sir  George, 
whose  ])art  was  double,  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him  ;  from  Bramshaw 
to  Wrensham — the  Morfa  place  in  Leicestershire — I  do  not  propose 
to  follow  Miss  Chambre  so  faithfully  as  did  her  daily  bunch  of  violets. 
1  believe  that  they  missed  her  for  some  six  days  out  of  six  weeks,  and 
most  of  those  were  days  spent  on  the  road.  One  must  suppose  that 
somebody  of  the  household  was  in  the  secret — the  bridling  Mrs. 
Moth,  for  instance,  perhaps  even  a  grateful  Moon — if  one  is  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  an  order  for  flow'ers,  emanating  fi-om  London,'  could 
be  obeyed  to  within  a  few  days  in  Somerset,  in  Wilts,  and  in  the  Mid- 
1:«k1s.  How  else  but  by  private  intelligence  could  the  tribute-bringer 
understand  that  Lady  Morfa  would  anticipate  her  visit  to  Bramshaw 
by  three  days  and  have  cut  Bowood  short  by  three — just  because  she 
did  not  like  the  butter  there?  Nobody  of  Miss  Chambre ’s  exclusive 
acquaintance  could  have  known  of  such  a  vagary ;  and  yet  Moth  pro¬ 
fessed  the  blankest  ignorance !  Aliss  Moon,  strangely  enough,  was 
not  asked ;  and  Miss  Moon  was  very  intelligent.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
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fear  that  she  might  at  once  dispel  so  absorbing  a  mystery — I  don't 
know.  At  any  rate,  the  beleaguering  lover,  whoever  he  was,  had  hit 
upon  siege  tactics  which  the  great  Marlborough  could  not  have  bet¬ 
tered.  But  his  master-stroke  was  delivered  at  Wrensham  Park 
where,  in  the  heavy  heats  of  August,  there  came  sorrow  upon  the 
lady  whom  he  served.  On  the  22nd  of  that  month  the  newsboy 
brought  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  despatch,  which  London  had  had 
on  the  20th.  We  read  in  that  how  the  allies  had  beaten  Victor  at 
Talavera  and  driven  him  over  the  Alberche :  a  signal  triumph  for 
our  arms.  But  the  death-roll  was  heavy  in  ofi&cers  and  men,  and 
held  the  name  of  Ensign  Richard  Caryll  Chambre,  “  a  promising 
ofl&cer.  ”  A  parterre  of  violets  would  recoil  before  such  a  blow  as 
that. 

The  house  was  full  of  people  at  the  time.  The  family  was 
in  force — Barw'ises,  young  and  old,  including  Lord  Barwdse  him¬ 
self,  on  his  yearly  duty  by  his  wife’s  side;  Lord  John  Botetort, 
Lady  Carinthia  Gell-Gell  and  her  flock  of  Gell-Gells,  with  those 
high  noses  of  theirs,  which  made  them  so  like  geese  on  a  common; 
Sir  George  Coigne  and  his  brother  Adolphus,  a  callow  youth 
with  a  voice  on  probation;  the  Lukyns,  on  their  way  to  Hawick, 
Mr.  Mordaunt  on  his  to  Welbeck — Pownalls,  Considines,  Trem- 
bletts,  and  a  half-score  names  more.  It  was  passably  gay,  sketch¬ 
ing  parties,  archery,  dancing  till  the  small  hours  and  what-not.  Of 
our  intimates.  Miss  Chambre  was  certainly  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  for  her  fund  of  common-sense  gave  her  the  pow’er  of  being 
happy  when  she  chose;  and  I  think  that  Miss  Moon  was  the  most 
irJ  ited.  Sir  George  had  brought  himself  into  such  a  state  of 
witters  that  his  fine  legs  knocked  together  at  the  knees  when- 
HOt.  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  lady  of  his  w'orship.  Miss 
Mooti,  very  much  aware  of  it,  made  it  her  business  to  see  that  he 

.1  ;  red  just  enough  to  twdtter  anon — but  no  more.  And  he  must 

^vel  twitter  so  much  that  it  should  be  perceptible  to  anybody  else— 
perhaps,  Hermia.  She,  her  feelings  obviously  engaged,  could 
b.  t;  isted;  and  besides.  Miss  Moon,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  having  found 
out  that  she  ‘could  trust  her  friend  to  the  uttermost,  had  begun  to 
despise  her  somewhat. 

The  blow  fell  first  upon  her  ladyship,  who  certainly  quailed  before 
it.  By  custom,  the  postbag  was  put  into  her  hands  by  the  house- 
stew'ard,  opened  in  her  presence  by  Harriet  Moon,  and  its  contents 
distributed  by  herself ;  and  on  that  day  fate  had  brought,  side  by 
side  with  its  fatalest,  a  belated  letter  from  the  boy  himself  describ¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Douro — “  rar®  fun,  my  dear,”  he  had  written, 
“  I  swam  it!  ”  Lady  Morfa,  who  had  put  that  letter  apart,  to  be 
handed  over  in  due  course  to  its  owner,  suddenly  stopped  Harriet 
as  she  was  tiptoeing  away  to  deliver  it.  “  Stop,”  she  had  called 
out  in  a  curious,  dry  voice ;  and  Harriet,  looking  round,  saw  her 
shaking  over  The  Morning  Po^st.  “  Bring  that  back  to  me.”  Which 
Harriet  did,  quaking.  Lady  Morta  took  it,  but  could  not  hold  it 
still.  “I’ll  give  her  that  myself — presently,”  she  said.  “  Get  me 
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my  smelling-salts,  my  dear.  I  want  ’em.”  She  had  never  called 
Moon  “her  dear”  before.  Something  had  happened. 

The  salts  revived  her.  “  Thankye,  I’m  better,”  she  said — and 
!  then,  impatiently,  “  Put  all  those  away — I  can’t  see  to  ’em  now. 

!  I’ve  something  to  do.  Where’s  Miss  Chambre?  ” 

“  She  is  riding,  my  lady,  with  Miss  Honoria  and  Mr.  Mordaunt.” 

“Ah!  ”  That  was  something  like  a  sob  in  the  harsh  old  voice. 

“  Well,  leave  me  alone  for  the  present.  When  Miss  Chambre  re¬ 
turns,  let  her  come  to  me.  Stay,  though — I’ll  go  through  those 
letters  first.”  And  so  she  did,  like  the  stark  old  Norman  that 
she  was. 

She  took  the  best,  the  only  possible  line  with  the  girl ;  nobody 
can  deny  it  her.  “  Come  to  me,  my  child,”  she  had  said,  having 
complete  mastery  now  of  her  voice  and  nerve;  and  when  Hermia 
came  near  and  put  her  hand  on  her  shoulder,  she  went  on,  “  Sit 
down.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  reasonably  as  may  be.”  Hermia 
sat  on  a  stool  by  her  knees,  and  Lady  Morfa,  not  trusting  her  hands, 
hid  them  in  her  folded  arms  and  addressed  herself.  .  .  . 

She  was  heard  to  the  end — without  a  catch  of  the  breath  or  stir 
of  a  finger  to  stop  her;  and  at  the  close,  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
Hermia  said,  “  May  I  have  my  letter,  please?  ”  It  w'as  put  into  her 
hands,  she  broke  seal,  she  read  it  through.  Such  was  her  tension 
at  the  time  that  I  believe  she  could  have  read  it  aloud.  Watched 
by  her  grandmamma,  she  sat  on  looking  at  the  sweet-bitter  sheets, 
and  then  she  said  gently,  “  My  dear  love!  How  he  loved  it  all!  ” 

Then  something  snapped:  “Oh,  granny,  granny,  what  shall  I  do 
now?” — and  she  gave  way — her  face  in  the  old  woman’s  knees. 
The  rest  is  sacred — too  sacred  for  me,  at  least.  Lady  Morfa,  within 
a  year  after  it,  had  cause  to  remember  the  child  who  could  see  her 
heart’s  joy  shiver,  and  yet  hold  up  her  head.  .  .  . 

They  got  the  house  emptied  of  all  but  the  most  intimate. 
George,  very  much  the  gentleman,  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  “  I»<o 
place  for  us,  my  boy,”  he  said  to  his  brother  Adolphus;  “  we’H 
make  ourselves  scarce.”  He  kissed  the  hand  of  his  aunt,  the  fingers 
of  his  Harriet,  and  steered  his  coach  for  Wendover,  Plashetts,  and 
partridges.  He  took  Lord  John  with  him  as  far  as  Northampton, 
whence  that  nobleman  made  his  way  to  Newmarket.  Lady  Carinthia 
repaired  to  town  in  order  to  speed  Mr.  Gell-Gell  towards  Baden- 
Baden;  only  Lady  Barwise  remained,  she  and  her  immovable  Bar- 
wises;  and  Archdeacon  Caryll — the  Honourable  the  Venerable,  as 
Lady  i\Iorfa  (fine  old  Erastian !)  always  had  him  addressed — joined 
the  party  for  consolatory  purposes.  He  was  famous  for  his  extem¬ 
porary  prayers. 

Tom  Rodono,  who  was  in  towm,  had  written  her  a  short  letter, 
dated  the  20th.  which  arrived  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  news. 
“  If  I  am  truly  your  friend,  I  must  be  thinking  of  you  now' ;  and  if 
you  are  truly  mine,  you  will  know  that,”  he  had  begun;  and  then, 
with  a  good  deal  of  adroitness,  he  had  praised  the  dead  Richard 
for  being  all  Chambre  and  no  Caryll — whereas  the  truth  was  exactly 
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the  other  way.  Not  a  scrap  of  him  was  Chambre.  What  would  he 
have  said,  pray,  of  his  sister’s  summer  exploits?  Of  the  supper 
at  Sir  Francis’s,  the  Phrygian  cap  on  a  Caryll  head,  of  a  G^bbett’s 
lips  brushing  a  Caryll  cheek?  And  of  other  still  more  dangerous 
descents,  what  would  he  have  said?  She  had  gone  her  way  with  the 
fire  of  a  Chambre  blown  by  a  Caryll  pride,  and  if  the  truth  is  to 
be  told,  never  once  in  her  late  crusade  had  she  stayed  to  consider 
w'hat  Dick  would  have  thought  of  her  doings.  Nor  did  she  think 
now,  as  she  fought  with  her  sorrow,  or  lay  prone  on  her  face  and 
let  it  do  its  worst.  But  she  replied  to  Piodono’s  letter  wuth  a  grati¬ 
tude  which  showed  itself  plainly.  “It  is  certain  that  you  have 
a  friendship  for  me,  or  you  could  not  have  said  so  many  things  to 
please  me.  I  try  to  be  like  Dick,  and  to  bear  his  death  as  he 
would  have  borne  mine.  We  loved  each  other  dearly,  but  I  hope 
that  need  not  stop  for  such  a  thing  as  earthly  loss.  Give  Grizel 
my  best  love  when  you  see  her.  1  shall  hear  fi-om  her  soon,  I  know. 
Your  obliged  and  grateful  Hermia  Mary.’’  In  a  postscript:  “  Grand¬ 
mamma  is  all  that  is  kind.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  understood  her 
before.  Her,  and  Grizel,  and  you — I  have  many  friends.’’ 

Kodono's  letter  had  come  on  or  about  the  24th,  and  on  that 
day  also  the  violets  ceased  to  come.  She  had  not  noticed,  naturally, 
that  they  had  been  continued  for  the  first  two  days  of  her  mourning 
— but  she  noticed  their  cessation  after  a  time,  and  was  touched  by 
it.  The  giver  of  them,  certainly,  lost  nothing  in  her  regard.  On 
the  contrary,  that  was  the  first  of  his  fine  strokes. 

Her  recovery  was  slow,  but  need  not  detain  me ;  nothing  of  moment 
to  the  tale  occurred  until  she  returned  to  town.  Lady  ]Morfa  kept 
her  at  Wrensham  through  September,  a  true  act  of  sacrifice  on  her 
own  part,  since  she  panted  to  be  in  London,  in  the  thick  of  events. 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  must  quarrel — did  quarrel ;  must 
meet — did  meet;  Lord  Castlereagh  was  shot  in  the  thigh;  both 
Ministers  resigned :  and  she  not  there  to  give  and  exchange  nods 
and  winks !  I  hope  that  this  may  be  imputed  to  her  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  for  it  was  righteous. 

In  October,  still  in  pursuit  of  rational  distraction  for  her  girl,  she 
posted  further  north.  l\Iorfa  ]\Iawr,  the  great  castle  in  Flintshir*^, 
was  opened,  and  discreetly  filled  with  “  family  ’’  and  close  friends. 
The  unavoidable  Barwises  came,  of  course;  the  Archdeacon  earned 
his  dyspepsia,  his  prayers,  and  his  rhubarb  lozenges  on  with  him; 
the  Charles  Botetorts  were  added;  and  the  head  of  their  house, 
liOrd  Badlesmere — Marquis  of  Badlesmere,  no  less — stayed  for  a 
week.  Lady  Grizel  was  made  welcome,  and  Lord  Ilodono,  con¬ 
sidered  perfectly  safe,  was  allowed  to  shoot  pheasants.  As  for 
Harriet  !Moon,  she  was  packed  off  to  her  mother  at  Imdlow  for  her 
holidays. 

But  in  November  Whig  nature  could  no  longer  refrain  itself,  but 
wailed  so  loudly  in  Lady  Morfa’s  breast  that  it  could  not  be  denied. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  was  dead,  and  the  liOrd  only  knew  what  that 
might  involve.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  hurried  to  town ;  Ixtrds 
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Orey  and  Grenville  sat  in  their  houses  of  call,  asking  to  be  asked  out. 

;;Ir.  Sheridan  was  exceedingly  busy;  all  the  Whig  captains  had 
flocked  to  their  standards;  the  Radicals,  with  Lord  Sandgate  to 
deploy  them,  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  either  camp.  Plot  and 
counterplot  were  thickening  the  air,  and  I.ady  Morfa  failed  to  conceive 
how  strategy  could  be  upheld  unless  she  were  there  to  nod  and  wink. 
She  had  heard,  also,  for  certain,  that  another  Duke — he  of  Devon- 
jhire — was  infallibly  to  be  married  :  a  Whig — a  duke — a  Cavendish  to 
be  married,  and  no  Caryll  to  be  there?  Forbid  that,  heaven!  The 
great  chariot  took  to  the  road ;  the  weeping  skies  proclaimed  its 
wisdom.  Rural  England,  dissolving  into  grey  mist,  passed  by  them 
like  a  dream,  and  with  the  dream  went  sorrow,  and  on  its  heels  hope 
was  bom  again.  The  lamps,  the  bustle,  the  cobbles,  and  the  cries  of 
London  proclaimed  to  our  Miss  Hermia  that  she  could  still  live,  that 
she  could  stand  alone — ah,  and  look  for  happiness  yet  to  come.  Dick 
was  in  heaven,  and  she  full  young.  Dick  was  in  heaven,  and  she  in 
thriving  liondon  and  the  press  of  this  world’s  business.  Her  prayers 
had  been  said  and  her  tears  let  fall.  Dick  was  in  heaven — hey,  now, 
for  london  and  Reform !  She  really  did  wonder  whether  the  Whigs 
would  come  in. 

Jacob  Jacobs  stood  bowing  at  the  gates;  the  canary-breeched 
giants  lined  the  long  vestibule.  Brown-eyed  ]\Iiss  Harriet,  very 
pretty,  very  smiling  and  deferential,  came  out  to  curtsey  to  her 
ladyship,  to  be  enfolded  and  kissed  by  her  champion.  The  dogs 
came  wriggling  and  wagging  about  her  skirts :  great  fires,  brave 
lights,  closed  curtains,  a  tea-table — a  pile  of  letter's — hey,  indeed, 
for  London  and  Reform  !  The  girl  stood  for  a  moment  and  absorbed 
all  this  cheer  and  substantial  comfort.  She  filled  her  bosom  with 
its  warmth  and  opened  her  heard,  to  its  allure,  what  time  from  their 
huge  gilt  frames  stately  gentlemen  and  satin-gowned  ladies — Van- 
dyckish,  Jielyish,  Knellerian,  Reynoldsiau — looked  benignly  down 
upoir  another  Caryll  bearrty.  Yes,  yes,  life  was  good — and  Dick  in 
heaven.  IJfe  for  ever — and  love — and  Refor*m  ! 

After  tea,  Harriet  Moon  took  her  upstairs,  and  when  they  were 
in  the  corridor,  half  way  down  it,  stopped  her  unexpectedly,  put  her 
arm  round  her  arrd  kissed  her  close. 

“  You  happy  dear!  you  beautiful,  happy  dear,”  she  said. 

‘‘Foolish  child!  you’ll  squeeze  me  to  death.” 

Harriet  kissed  her  again.  “  Darling,  I  must  tell  you  something 
—prepare  you  for  something.  A  secret !  Your  violets  came  again 
this  morning.” 

Hermia  felt  that  she  betrayed  herself  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Harriet  soon  found  out  how  her  heart  was  beating.  ”  Yes,  indeed. 
They  came  this  morning — by  Mrs.  Matthews.  Oh,  don’t  you  wonder 
who  it  can  possibly - ?  ” 

‘‘I  don’t  know-,”  says  Hermia.  ”  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them. 
They  welcome  me.”  Harriet  renewed  her  kissings;  and  that  night 
Hermia  wore  her  violets  in  her  black  gown.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  she  had  cried  over  them,  and  held  them  to  her  lips. 

The  Master-stroke  had  been  dealt. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  A  CURIOUS  CONFESSION. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Ediogan  married  a  perfectly  insignificant  and 
unconsidered  Miss  Augusta  Poyning,  of  Huntingdonshire,  with  a  for¬ 
tune  of  no  more  than  five  thousand  pounds ;  and  when  Lord  Sandgate 
urgently  renewed  his  suit  for  Miss  Chambre’s  hand,  Lady  Morfa 
knew  very  well  that  she  must  bring  Sir  George  Coigne  to  the  point. 
It  was  the  more  pressing  because  her  ground  of  definitely  declining 
that  noble  person  had  been  that  George  Coigne  w’as  already  brought 
there.  If  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  battle  could  be  predicated 
of  her  ladyship  for  one  moment,  it  might  almost  appear  that  she  had 
burned  her  boats — or  her  grand-daughter’s  boats. 

But  she  had  not  so  considered  the  matter  when,  in  her  most  urbane, 
constitutional,  ’89  manner,  one  fine  hand  upon  my  lord’s  sleeve,  she 
had  taken  him  into  her  confidence  after  this  fashion.  “  My  dear 
lord,”  she  had  said,  “  I  am  sure  I  can  trust  you  with  a  little  secret- 
secret  for  secret,  is  it  not? — and,  therefore,  don’t  hesitate  to  tell  you 
that  my  hope  of  some  years’  standing  is  about  to  be  realised.  You 
will  be  the  last  to  misunderstand  my  satisfaction  in  a  family  match. 
It  can  only  be  known  to  a  man  of  property  and  position  how  many 
difficulties  are  to  be  solved  in  that  w'ay — and  in  no  other,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  My  nephew,  George  Coigne,  is  to  have  Hermia  Mary— we 
hope  this  season.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
his  way  in  that.  It  is  so  happily  arranged,  nothing  could  be  better. 
She  will  have  my  Botetort  property  when  I  die — it  would  have  been 
her  brother’s  had  not  Providence  seen  fit  to  dispose  of  the  poor  lad; 
as  you  know,  it  joins  the  Coigne  place.  I  believe — Propert  gives  me 
to  understand — it  will  near  double  the  rental.  It  will  more  than 
double  the  acreage ;  and  a  great  point  wdth  George  Coigne  is  that  the 
shooting  will  be  greatly  improved.  It  will  be  a  different  thing  alto¬ 
gether,  he  tells  me.  So  everybody  wdll  be  pleased,  and  Hermia,  I 
think  you’ll  allow,  is  a  very  fortunate  girl.  I  make  no  excuse  for 
wearying  you  with  these  domestic  concerns ;  you  have  been  kindness 
itself,  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  repeat  that  nothing,  literally  nothing 
but  family  interests,  family  duty,  could  withhold  me  from  an  alliance 
80  gratifying  to  my  family,  and  so  acceptable  to  the  child,  as  that 
wdiich  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  propose.”  So  there  was  an 
end  of  Lord  Viscount  Sandgate. 

In  saying  so  much  as  this,  in  revealing  her  settled  purpose  before 
it  had  become  anything  more,  she  had  no  reason  in  the  world  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  would  not  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  There  did  not 
exist  in  the  Caryll-Botetort  annals  any  instance,  known  to  her,  where 
the  pleasure  of  the  reigning  Caryll  or  Botetort  was  not  punctually  and 
cheerfully  performed.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  Lady  Hermione— 
but  that  was  an  elopement,  and  she  had  been  brought  into  the  fold 
again  when  the  Colonel  w'as  removed.  And  Lord  Sandgate,  to  whom 
such  a  state  of  mind  was  very  familiar,  accepted  his  repulse  like  the 
fine  gentleman  he  was,  wished  the  young  couple  every  happiness, 
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begged  his  respectful  duty  to  Miss  Chambre,  kissed  hands  and  bowed 
himself  out.  He  was  sincerely  in  love,  and  would  not  own  hinaself 
beaten  yet.  “She  and  I  together,”  he  thought,  “might  lead 
England  a  stage  nearer.  But  no!  It’s  pheasants  for  ever — eh? 
Oh,  George  Coigne  !  ” 

Meeting  Lord  Rodono  at  Brooks’s,  I  fear  that  he  broke  a  confidence 
which  he  could  not  regard  as  seriously  one;  and  that  he  could  not 
shows  how  seriously  he  regarded  his  own. 

“  I’m  a  beaten  man,  Tom,”  he  said.  “  I’m  winged,  sir.  Mother 
Morfa’s  refused  me.” 

“  What  I  that  old  game-bird?  ”  says  Rodono,  who  sometimes  played 
the  fool.  “  I  never  suspected  you  in  that  preserve.  Why,  she’s 
five-and-seventy.  ” 

“  She  has  the  wiles  of  Circe  about  her,  whatever.  Let  me  tell 
vou  that  she’s  made  me  feel  pretty  swinish.  George  Coigne ’s  the 
man— George  Coigne!  She’s  marrying  the  loveliest  girl  in  England 
-the  warmest-hearted,  the  boldest — to  a  cock-pheasant,  by  God  !  ” 
Rodono  shook  his  head,  knowing  better.  “  No,  no,  you’re  out 
there.  George  Coigne’ll  never  get  her.  She  won’t  look  at  him.” 

“  The  old  dragon’s  settled  it,  she  tells  me.  The  properties  march, 
it  seems.  And  there’s  the  shooting — Oh,  heaven,  shooting — and 
Hermia  Chambre !  ” 

Lord  Rodono  could  not  approve  of  his  acquaintance’s  methods,  but 
did  not  find  it  possible  to  deny  that,  after  his  manner,  he  was  serious. 
.\nd  if  Sandgate  chose  to  unbosom  himself,  ought  not  he?  So  he 
said,  “  You  are  a  suitor,  are  you  ?  I  hadn’t  knowm  that ;  and  perhaps 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  am  also.” 

“  I  supposed  it,”  said  Sandgate;  “  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  knew 
it.  Well,  I  wish  you  the  joy  denied  to  me.” 

Tom  was  touched.  “  That’s  very  good  of  you,  Sandgate — but  I’ve 
been  dismissed,  by  the  goddess’s  self.”  Lord  Sandgate  raised  his 
3ad. 

“  Did  you - ?  ” 

“  But  I  did.  I  swore  tliat  I  would  not — but  I  did  it.  Oh,  she  was 
kindness  itself — has  a  liking  for  me.  I’ll  swear  to  that.  But  it’s  love, 
sir,  it’s  love  that  will  open  her  wings — mark  me,  nothing  else  !  And 
when  they’re  open — she’ll  soar — she’ll  tower!  It’s  not  that  she’s 
cold,  insensible,  a  Marcella  for  Cervantes’s  shepherd;  she’s  not  been 
touched,  she’s  folded,  has  never  felt  the  sun.  And,  for  me,  I’m  not 
the  god.  Oh,  she’s  rare  !  ” 

“  She’s  divine — could  set  England  free  ! 

Rodono  threw  himself  deeper  into  his  chair.  “  England  ! — oh,  your 
divided  duty.  You’re  but  half  a  lover,  Sandgate — and  that  w'on't  do. 
Now'  1  own  myself  wanting  in  the  godlike;  but,  at  least,  I'm  a  neck- 
or-nothing  man,  and  don’t  give  a  curse  for  England.” 

“  Why  should  you,  Scotchman?  But  you’ll  try  again?  ” 

“  I  shall,  indeed.  ” 

“  Well,  I  await  you.  Then,  by  your  leave.  I’ll  break  a  lance.” 
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“With  her?”  j 

“  With  no  other.”  ; 

“  You  are  very  amiable.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  shake  hands  upon 
it.”  i 

“  We’ll  take  it  as  done,  Tom.  When  will  you - ?  ”  i 

“To-night.  At  D - House.  J>oyougo?”  j 

“  No,  indeed.  I  leave  you  the  field.” 

Lord  Rodono  made  his  essay,  with  results  which  set  him  blinking 

his  eyes.  It  was  done  in  the  library  of  D -  House,  late  at  night. 

She  heard  him  with  gently  bent  head  and  gently  lowered  eyes;  heard 
him  out — and  then,  with  a  lovely,  tender,  friendly  look  which  cut 
him  deeply,  quickly  rose,  took  his  arm,  and,  as  they  went  out  together, 
leaned  her  head  almost  to  touch  his  shoulder.  “  Dear  friend,”  she 
said,  feeling  that  she  knew  him  by  heart,  “  you  are  so  good  to  me— 
but  don’t  tease  me  just  now.  You  force  me  to  say  what  I  should  not 
— you  make  me  feel  it  your  due.  I  am  not  quite  free — now.” 

“  Oh  !  Then  I  must  behave  myself.  I  did  not  guess  that.” 

“  No,  no.  Nor  did  I — until  lately ;  but  now  I  think  that  I  am  sure.” 

He  was  puzzled ;  had  thought  that  he  knew  all  her  intimates.  She 
saw  him  frowning  over  the  problem,  and  stopped  him  by  the  door. 

“  Y’ou  should  know  at  once  if — it’s  very  extraordinary — if  I  knew 
myself.  But - ” 

Now  he  stared.  “  What  are  you  saying  to  me?  ” 

“  I  am  telling  you  the  literal  truth — that  I  am  not  sure.” 

“  Of  yourself?  ” 

“  No,  no.  Of  the  person.”  s 

“  The  personl  ”  Lady  Morfa’s  generic  term! 

“  Well,  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  person - ”  and  as  he 

gazed  blankly  at  her,  she  looked  down  at  the  white  knot  in  her  bosom. 

“  There’s. my  lover,”  she  said,  “  and  there’s  my  heart.  Ask  me  no 
more — I  am  drifting,  but  I  have  confidence.  I  am  very  happy — and 
you  may  wish  me  joy.  I  believe  that.” 

Psyche  !  Psyche,  and  the  Unknown  God  I  i 

After  that,  he  had  a  grim  interest  in  watching  from  afar  Lord 
Viscount  Sandgate  run  his  career  and  break  his  lance  against  the  | 
violet  shield.  No  bones  were  broken,  but  the  politician  was  unhorsed,  j 
She  liked  him  less,  respected  him  more  than  his  brother  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  she  felt  the  honour  of  his  regard,  and  told  him  so.  “  You  make 
me  very  proud.  Lord  Sandgate,”  she  had  said;  and  he — “  But  you 
may  make  me  the  proudest  man  in  England.”  When  she  shook  her  | 
head,  he  knew  that  he  was  on  his  back.  He  never  asked  her  again;  j 
but  would  always  declare  that  he  could  not  cease  to  love  her.  He 
did  not  discuss  his  failure  with  Rodono,  nor  did  that  gentleman  im-  ; 
part  bo  him  any  hint  of  the  curious  confidence  he  had  himself  re¬ 
ceived.  Lord  Rodono  had  never  cared  for  Sandgate ’s  way  of  involving  | 
love  in  political  ambitions,  and  could  never  really  forgive  him  for  the 
supper-party  in  the  Piccadilly  house — to  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
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he  attributed  all  that  was  now’  fast  approaching.  He  withdrew  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  from  his  colleague’s  society;  and  Sandgate,  a  very 
proud  man,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  it  and  to  make  it  exceedingly 
easy. 

\s  to  Miss  Chambre’s  confession,  that  had  been  perfectly  true. 
She  had  known,  from  the  day  she  returned  to  London,  that  she  was 
deeply  engaged ;  and  from  the  moment  of  surrender  had  not  ceased  to 
triumph  in  the  completeness  of  it.  With  whom  was  she,  then,  in 
love?  She  couldn’t  tell.  She  ignorantly  w'orshipped — but  loyally, 
with  unswerving  faith  and  unfailing  thankfulness.  The  veiled  lover 
breathed — she  knew  that  much;  he  lived  and  breathed — through 
violets.  All  that  they  signified,  all  that  their  coming,  all  that  their 
ceasing  to  come,  and  coming  again,  as  it  were,  on  the  surging  of  the 
flood— all  that  he  was.  Constant,  curiously  subtle,  mysterious,  reti¬ 
cent,  delicate,  modest  yet  direct ;  there  she  was  sure  of  him ;  he  could 
have  been  modelled  after  that  pattern.  He  would  be  very  strong — 
that’s  of  course ;  strong  not  only  to  do,  but  to  refrain  from  doing, 
when  doing  would  be  flagrant.  He  would  never  tire,  never  falter 
iahis  purpose,  never  change  in  his  plan ;  his  delicacy  would  make  him 
subtle,  and  his  modesty  keep  him  on  continual  guard — and  yet,  she 
was  sure  of  this — when  the  time  came,  he  would  bluntly  declare  his 

passion — there  would  be  no  “  May  I - ?  Dare  I - ?  Might  I 

hope - ?  ”  but  instead,  “  Girl,  I  love  you;  come.”  And  that  was 

to  be  a  lover  indeed — and  to  such  a  lover  she  was  proud  to  yield. 
She  declared  to  herself  that  she  w’ould  follow  him  all  over  the  world, 
“in  a  white  petticoat,”  like  a  love-lorn  lady  of  olden  time.  Tall  or 
short,  dark  or  fair,  noble  or  simple — these  accidents  never  troubled 
her  at  all.  That  he  was  gentleness  itself  was  certain.  Could  such  a 
tribute  ever  have  been  paid  by  a  clown  to  a  lady  ? 

What  of  her  earlier  concern  ?  What  of  the  timid  eyes  and  flushing 
cheeks  with  which  she  had  hitherto  faced  the  man  whose  cause  she 
had  espoused?  She  could  afford  to  smile  to  herself  now  when  she 
remembered  that  Vernour  had  been  able  to  trouble  her  heart’s  ease; 
and,  what’s  more,  she  had  been  able  to  meet  him  frankly  and  plea¬ 
santly;  to  accost  him  in  the  court,  to  nod  to  him  in  the  street,  and  to 
admire  him  for  what  she  understood  him  to  be  rather  than  for  what 
she  had  made  of  him  out  of  her  own  enthusiasm.  To  Captain  Ranald, 
who  had  come  back  from  sea,  she  had  often  spoken  of  the  young  man  ; 
she  had  been  to  see  his  mother,  too,  and  spent  an  hour  very  happily 
there;  and  then  one  day,  not  long  before  she  made  her  strange  confes¬ 
sion  to  Rodono,  she  had  met  Vernour  himself  face  to  face  and  talked 
with  him  as  an  equal. 

She  had  been  in  the  company  of  Lady  Grizel  Turnbull,  on  a  duty 
walk  in  the  Mall.  There  it  was  that  she  suddenly  came  upon  Captain 
Ranald — wdth  him  David  Vernour  in  a  black  suit.  Everything  had 
lollowed  very  simply.  Ranald  had  bow’ed,  had  introduced  “  my 
friend,  Mr.  Vernour — Lady  Grizel  Turnbull”;  then  Vernour  had 
made  his  bow,  and  Miss  Chambre  had  offered  him  her  hand.  Ranald 
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had  plunged  into  rattling  sea-talk  with  Lady  Grizel,  prodding  the  grass 
as  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Croker ;  Hermia,  bold  in  company,  had  opened  to 
Vemour. 

“  You  make  a  holiday?  ”  He  regarded  her  seriously.  “  No— not 
that.  I  am  on  a  committee  with  Mr.  Ranald.  But  I  have  left 
business.” 

“  Ah  !  and  you  leave  London?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  am  going  into  Wiltshire.  Lord  Sandgate  has  offered  me 
a  farm.”  Her  thoughts  were  wide;  presently  she  asked  him  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

‘‘  You  heard  of  my  brother’s  death?  ” 

He  bowed  gravely.  “  Yes.  I  had  heard.  He  died  well— as  he 
had  lived.” 

”  Yes,  I  believe  it.  Yet  he  was  made  to  live.” 

“He  did  live,”  said  Vernour  simply.  “His  death  was  life— to 
him.  ” 

“  That  is  well  said.  You  were  in  London  at  the  time?  ” 

“  I  am  always  in  London.  Yes,  I  read  it — and  thought  of  you.” 

She  had  no  answer  ready  for  that.  She  asked  him.  Had  he  spoken 
at  Westminster?  He  had,  it  seemed,  and  was  to  speak  again  soon. 
But  politics  just  now  seemed  to  her  a  foolishness. 

She  said,  “  Mr.  Ranald  doubts  the  value  of  speeches.” 

“  So  do  I,”  he  agreed,  “  bub  we  make  way  by  holding  the  people 
back.  We  must  win  on  those  terms.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  must  win.”  She  looked  at  him,  and  then  away. 

“  You  are  strong.” 

“  We  get  stronger  every  day — by  holding  back.  You  head  up  your 
waters — and  one  day - ” 

She  laughed  here,  feeling  the  triumphant  certainty.  “  Oh,  that 
day !  ” 

“  It  will  be  a  day  on  which  to  live,”  he  said.  “  May  I  be  on  the 
crest  of  the  breaking  wave.” 

Once  again  she  found  courage  to  meet  his  intent  regard,  and  to 
smile  her  sympathy.  “  You,  too,  love  battle.” 

“  I  hate  war,”  he  told  her;  “  but  I  love  fighting — with  my  head.” 

“  With  your  head?  ” 

He  paused,  and  she  had  to  search  for  his  answer.  It  came  slo.wly. 
“  My  heart,  if  you  will.  That  instructs  my  head.”  She  looked  at 
the  ground. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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